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We  know  more  about  Orange  County,  California 
than  anyone.  Since  1980  our  market 
research  department  has  interviewed  more  than 
5,000  people  on  everything  from  appliance  purchases 
to  concerns  about  crirrte. 

Effective  market  research.  One  of  the  reasons  we  just 
keep  getting  better. 
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Recently,  there  has  been  discussion  in 
both  professional  and  lay  circles  about 
the  “beleaguered”  state  of  many  after¬ 
noon  newspapers.  Specifically,  the  talk 
has  centered  on  those  p.m.  papers  mak¬ 
ing  a  mad  dash  to  the  morning  circuit  to 
boost  advertising  revenue  or  increase 
readership,  for  example.  There’s  also 
been  sad  eulogies  about  the  p.m.’s  that 
have  died  trying,  and  gloomy  predictions 
that  more  of  us  will  follow. 

We’re  on  this  page  to  quiet  the  doom- 
sayers.  P.M.  papers  are  no  more  prone 
than  morning  papers  to  be  severely  tried 
by  escalating  production  costs.  They  are 
no  more  prone  to  feel  the  jabs  of  an  econ¬ 


omy  in  recession,  or  the  challenge  of  elec¬ 
tronic  media.  Surviving  in  today’s  compe¬ 
titive  market  is  downright  tough  —  but 
most  afternoon  newspapers  are  handling 
the  situation  equally  as  well  as  their  morn¬ 
ing  counterparts  .  . .  and  we’re  handling  it 
without  sacrificing  editorial  excellence. 

We  know  better.  Afternoon  dailies  are 
alive  and  kicking,  and  will  continue  to  be 
that  way.  Everyone  from  readers  to  adver¬ 
tisers  to  journalists  sees  the  need  for  vital 
afternoon  newspapers.  We  do.  Some¬ 
times,  taking  the  afternoon  off  is  not  all  it’s 
cracked  up  to  be. 


Afternoon  dailies:  We’re  a  different  story  altogether. 

The  Beacon-News 

(L  Cl))>Ulj  N«u»|)ap«li  AURORA,  ILLINOIS 


Which  city  has  the  largest  concentration 
of  cultural  facilities  in  the  nation? 


Number  One  in  the  art 
of  reaching  Cleveland 


The  Plain  Dealer 
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Would  you  believe 
14  correspondents 
in  our  home  town? 

As  some  newspapers  send  correspondents  to 
the  far  ends  of  the  earth,  the  Jacksonville  Journal 
has  sent  correspondents  to  the  far  corners  of  our 
home  town. 

Neighborhoods  are  the  lifeblood  of  every  town, 
including  spread-out  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  with  827 
square  miles  to  cover.  In  our  city,  we’re  telling 
readers  what’s  happening  in  their  home  town,  in 
their  neighborhood,  and  even  on  their  own  block 
by  using  14  correspondents  who  live  throughout 
town.  Plus,  we’ve  sent  staff  reporters  out  to  four 
bureaus  across  town  in  addition  to  our  traditional 
beats. 

It’s  all  starting  to  pay  off,  with  the  circulation  of 
our  afternoon  paper  up  nearly  5  percent  over  last 
summer. 

At  the  Jacksonville  Journal,  our  correspon¬ 
dents  are  anything  but  foreign. 

ONE  RIVERSIDE  AVE.,  JACKSONVILLE.  FLA.  32202  (904)  359-4111 
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*  Major  meetings  in  bold  face 

JUNE 

27- 30— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association.  Annual 

Conference.  The  Westin  Hotel,  Seattle.  Wash. 

28- 30 — Videotex  ’82,  New  York  Hilton,  New  York,  N.Y. 

29- July  2— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Annual  Conference, 

Sheraton-Plaza,  Chicago,  III. 

JULY 

1-5 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Hyatt  House, 
San  Jose.  Calif. 

8-10 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Allen- 
berry-on-the-Yellow  Beeches,  Boiling  Springs,  Pa. 

13-18 — International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspapier  Editors, 

Loretto  Heights  College,  Denver,  Colo. 

15-17 — Ozark  Press  Association,  Rock  Lane  Lodge,  Branson,  Mo. 
15-17 — ^Virginia  Press  Association  annual  meeting,  Fredericksburg 

18- 21— INAME  summer  meeting.  Hotel  Del  Coronado,  Coro¬ 

nado,  Coronado,  Calif. 

22-24 — Arkansas  Press  Association  summer  convention.  Eureka 
Springs. 

22- 24 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  annual  convention,  Wil¬ 

mington. 

23- 25 — Alabama  Press  Association  summer  convention.  Gulf 

Shores. 

25-28 — ^Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  Ohio  Uni¬ 

versity,  Athens,  Ohio. 

28- 31 — CCNA  63rd  convention.  Hotel  Bessborough  and  Sher¬ 

aton  Cavalier,  Saskatoon,  Canada. 

AUGUST 

8- 12— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Horseshoe  Bay  Country 

Club,  Marble  Falls.  Texas. 

12-14 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.C. 

22-25 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Executives,  East- 
over  Resort,  Lenox,  Mass. 

29- 31 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  61st  Annual  Con¬ 

vention,  The  Gideon  Putnam.  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

SEPTEMBER 

17-19 — Illinois  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Ramada  Inn, 
Champaign,  III. 

19- 23 — Lasers  in  Graphics,  Hyatt  Regency, 

Miami,  Fla. 

22- 23 — National  Newspaper  Association  annual  meeting,  Hyatt 

Regency,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

23- 25— Western  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Biltmore  Ho¬ 

tel,  Los  Angeles. 

OCTOBER 

7-9 — Missouri  Press  Association  and  Trade  Show,  Sheraton,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

7-10— Cal  Western  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Hyatt 
Regency,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

9- 12 — Interstate  Circulation  Manager’s  Association.  Radisson  Wil¬ 

mington  Hotel,  Wilmington,  Del. 

10- 14 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  William  Penn  Ho¬ 

tel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

17-19 — Inland  Daily  Press  annual  meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

17-20 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers 
Hyatt-Regency-Dearborn  Hotel,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

24- 26 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Radisson 

Plaza  Hotel,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

24-27— Newspaper  Research  Council,  Alameda  Plaza,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 
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WASHINGTON’S  NEWEST  NEWSPAPER: 

Second  to  none. 


The  Washington  Times.  It’s  not 
just  a  second  newspaper.  It’s  a 
newspaper  that’s  second  to 
none.  And  the  talented,  award¬ 
winning  staff  of  experienced 
journalists  writing  for  The  Times 
is  dedicated  to  providing  the 
Nation’s  Capital  with  just  that— a 
newspaper  of  unquestionable 
excellence. 

Experience 
is  the  best 
teacher. 

Seasoned  professionals  are 
what  make  a  good  newspaper 
And  The  Washington  Times  has 
more  than  its  share.  Tom  Breen, 
the  Metro  Editor,  has  the  nec¬ 
essary  experience  to  help  give 
you  the  quality  newspaper  you 
deserve.  Mr.  Breen,  most  re¬ 
cently  executive  sports  editor 
of  The  Arizona  Republic,  has 
also  worked  as  a  city  desk  editor, 
a  night  city  editor,  a  news  editor, 
a  political  writer,  and  a  police 
reporter.  He’s  been  involved 
with  just  about  every  facet  of 
newspaper  reporting. 

Horst  Buchholz,  Foreign  Editor, 
comes  to  The  Times  from  The 
Albuquerque  Tribune  with  more 
than  twenty  years  experience 
in  national  and  international 


Assistant  managing  editor,  Ted 
Agres,  comes  to  The  Times  from 
New  York's  News  World  where 
he  served  as  features  editor, 
news  editor,  and  most  recently, 
Washington  bureau  chief.  He 
has  also  worked  as  assistant 
editor  of  Dun  and  Bradstreet’s, 
Industrial  Research  Magazine. 
Mr.  Agres  offers  you  professional 
insight  that  only  experience  can 
provide. 


Ted  Agres 


Tom  Breen 


Tom  Breen,  Horst  Buchholz, 
and  Ted  Agres.  Three  good  rea¬ 
sons  you  should  stay  informed 
with  Washington’s  newest  news¬ 
paper— The  Washington  Times. 


Horst  Buchholz 


news  writing,  including  ten  years 
in  executive  positions.  From 
Argentina  to  Afghanistan  or  from 
The  Wailing  Wall  to  Warsaw, 
Horst  Buchholz  and  his  news 
team  report  what’s  happening 
in  the  international  area  and 
how  it  effects  you. 


0(i9^ingfon 

WE  BROUGHT  A  CHOICE  BACK  TO  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
CALL  (202)  636-3333  FOR  MAIL  DELIVERY. 


About  awards 


No  Reason  to  Sulk  ...  A  $500  cash  prize  goes  from  the 
U.S.  Trotting  Association  and  the  U.S.  Harness  Writers’ 
Association  to  Mark  Schwartz,  Middletown  (N.Y.)  Times 
Herald  Record,  for  his  indepth  study  of  sulky  driver  John 
Gilmour.  Runner-up  prizes  of  $250  and  $100  were  won  by 
Rebecca  Shultz,  Syracuse  Herald-American,  and  James 
Tuite,  New  York  Times.  In  the  magazine  category  the  winner 
was  Patty  Hillis  Carro,  who  wrote  life  in  the  backstretch  at 
Scioto  Downs  for  Columbus  Monthly. 

*  *  * 

Right  on  the  Spot  .  .  .  Louella  Billings ,  Fredericton  (N .  B . ) 
Gleaner  reporter,  won  the  1981  spot  news  category  in  the 
Atlantic  Journalism  Awards  for  her  coverage  of  the  deaths  of 
three  students  at  Hayes  Falls.  Other  winners  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  sponsored  by  Imperial  Oil  and  King’s  College  were:  John 
Mason,  Halifax  Daily  News,  for  enterprise;  and  Parker  Barss 
Donham,  Scotia  Sun,  commentary. 

*  *  * 

Two  for  One  .  .  .The  Colorado  Springs  Sun  had  two  prize 
winners  in  the  editorial  and  cartoon  awards  of  the  United 
States  Industrial  Council  Educational  Foundation.  Editor 
John  Causten  Curry  won  $500  for  an  editorial  on  “human 
energy’’  and  his  colleague.  Chuck  Asay,  was  fifth  on  the  list 
for  editorial  cartoons.  Other  winning  writers:  David  E.  Kle- 
ment,  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald',  Leo  Lyons,  Waco  (Tex.) 
Tribune-Herald',  and  Hugh  Powers,  Houston  Chronicle.  The 
top  prize  for  cartoons  went  to  Steve  Benson,  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic',  with  these  following  in  order:  Bob  Gorrell,  Charlotte 
News;  Richard  Locher,  Chicago  Tribune,  and  Clyde  Peter¬ 
son,  Houston  Chronicle. 


*  *  * 

Head  of  the  Class  .  .  .  California  Teachers  Association,  by 
way  of  thanking  the  news  media  for  exceptional  coverage  of 
education  topics,  presented  engraved  plaques  of  the  John 
Swett  Award  to  the  following:  Jacalyn  Golston  and  Jim 
Boren,  Fresno  Bee;  Laura  Christman,  Redding  Record- 
Searchlight;  Pete  Odens,  Imperial  Valley  Press;  Peggy 
Rinard,  Ojai  Valley  News;  John  Gilmore,  San  Diego  Tribune; 
Linda  Mix,  Chico  Enterprise-Record;  Andrew  Ross,  Long 
Beach  Press  Telegram;  Stephanie  Sansom,  El  Cajon  Califor¬ 
nian;  and  Scott  Thomas,  Coronado  Journal;  also  to  these 
newspapers:  Contra  Costa  Times,  Camarillo  Daily  News, 
and  Ojai  Valley  News. 

*  :4c 


Osteopathic  Profession  .  .  .  First  Prize  ($1,000)  has  been 
awarded  to  Roger  Signor,  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  in  the  26th 
annual  competition  of  the  American  Osteopathic  Associa¬ 
tion.  His  article  dealt  with  the  family  physicians  who  use 
osteopathic  manipulative  therapy.  Runner-up  prizes  of  $500 
each  were  given  to  Howard  Wolinsky,  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
and  David  Bailey,  Florida  Times-Union  and  Jacksonville 

NAMED— Paul  S.  Cous- 
ley,  publisher  of  the  Alton 
(III.)  Telegraph  was  named 
the  1982  recipient  of  the 
John  Peter  Zenger  Award 
"for  distinguished  services  in 
behalf  of  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  people's  right 
to  know."  The  award  will  be 
presented  to  Cousley,  74, 
during  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Arizona  News¬ 
papers  Association  in  Sep¬ 
tember  in  Phoenix.  Cous- 
ley's  nomination  was  based 
on  the  Telegraph's  efforts  to 
defend  itself  from  the  "unjust 
penalty"  of  a  $9.2  nnillion 
libel  judgment  resulting  from 
an  unpublished  memo. 


Writing  guide _ 

By  Ethei  Grodzins  Romm 

Repetitive  reiteration  #29 


We  writers  stutter  in  rough  drafts  because  we  start  off  by 
writing  as  we  talk,  using  redundancies  in  abundance  like 
personal  friend,  top  officials,  planning  ahead.  Oral  English, 
our  mother  tongue,  its  spoken  words  wafting  by  irretrievably, 
needs  much  repetition.  Say  it  twice  and  your  listener  has  a 
better  chance  of  catching  it,  but  write  it  twice  and  you  will 
usually  look  foolish. 

To  look  for  redundancies,  examine  verbs  and  think 
DIRECTION:  up  and  down,  in  and  out.  Verbs,  being  action 
words,  often  tell  their  own  general  direction.  Any  that  you 
add  is  often  too  much. 

•  NO:  The  wound  spurted  out  blood. 

OK:  The  wound  spurted  blood. 

•  The  election  see-sawed  buck  and  forth  all  evening. 
Women  are  wavering  back  and  forth  between  very  short 
and  mid-calf  lengths. 

The  stock  market  fluctuated  back  and  forth  all  day  be¬ 
tween  802  and  808. 

See-saw,  waver  and  fiuctuate  mean  to  go  back  and  forth,  to 
vary  irregularly.  Also  watch  for  oscillate,  vibrate,  swing,  and 
sway. 

•  The  dancer  spun  around. 

The  leaves  twirled  around  in  rustling  spirals. 

These  also  contain  around:  rotate,  revolve,  gyrate, 
pirouette,  circle,  swirl,  skirt. 

•  The  district  attorney  reLrred-J»ek-to  his  notes. 

The  case  was  returned  -back- to  the  lower  court. 

In  the  plot  the  villain  reverts -back- .  .  . 

The  committee  reported-baek- to  the  chair. 

The  case  was  remanded-baek-to  the  lower  court. 
Remand  means  to  send  back. 

Check  downs  and  belows. 

•  The  astronauts  are  descending-dewft  over  land. 

The  tanker  sank  to  the  bottom  without  a  trace. 

The  plane  plummeted  to  the  ground-belew. 

The  baby  fell  to  the  balcony -balew. 

He  dismounted-dewa- from  the  injured  horse. 

She  was  well-known  for  diving -dewa- to  great  depths. 
The  hemlines  dip  down- on  both  sides. 

None  of  these  need  down:  dig,  sink,  droop,  sag,  swoop, 
plummet,  drink,  gulp. 

Check  ups  and  aboves. 

•  The  balloon  soared  into  the  clouds -above. 

He  scaled  the  snow-covered  peak  abova  him. 

They  will  ascend-ap-in  the  Navy’s  new  rocket. 

He  scaled -up-the  building  like  a  human  fly. 

Mounted-up- on  the  white  horse,  she  .  .  . 

Also:  zoom,  levitate,  fill,  eat. 

Note:  English  has  many  verb  combos  with  necessary  up, 
down,  in,  out,  etc.:  give  up,  give  in,  call  out,  run  down.  These 
adverbs  do  not  modify  their  verbs  in  a  typically  adverbial 
way.  Adverbs  by  definition  “join  their  verb,”  but  those  seem 
glued  to  theirs,  and  are  probably  best  thought  of  as  part  of 
verbs  or  idioms,  not  adverbs. 

But  the  same  adverbs  with  other  verbs  are  redundant  even 
when  no  direction  is  given.  Their  meanings  are  already  in  the 
verbs.  Chop  them  off: 

The  plant  is  closing -down-  in  four  weeks. 

The  plant  has  shut-down  for  14  days. 

Next:  The  Squad  Squad. 
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The  Goss  systems  solution  to  printing  production  J 

0  Biobp  adds  evea  more  color 
iiitffr  to  colorful  Rio 
with  me  fioss  Mairoiiner  Press. 


Rio  awakens  to  colorful  new's  every 
“3ay  in  0  Globo,  the  city’s  largest  newspaper, 
and  the  only  paper  in  Rio  to  use  both  spot 
and  process  color  in  its  editorial  and 
advertising  sections. 

0  Globo  converted  from  letterpress  to 
offset  with  three  six-unit  Goss  Metroliner 
presses  with  six  color  decks  and  three  3:2 
144  page  folders.  The  Metroliner  Press  was 
chosen  over  other  presses  because  of  its 
proven  high-quality  color  reproduction  capa- 
bilit^high  speed,  and  reliability. 

The  conversion  to  offset,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  editorial  qualitj'  improvements,  have 
contributed  to  steady  circulation  growth. 

Prior  to  conversion,  O  Globo’s  Sunday 


sales  totaled  290,000.  Now,  circulation  totals 
500,000  on  Sunday  and  250,000  daily. 

According  to  0  Globo’s  press  foreman, 
Jens  Peter  Moller,  “Since  we  converted 
to  offset,  we’re  getting  a  greater  rfiare  of 
advertising  because  our  advertisers  get  better 
consumer  response  from  color.  ^ 

“Our  printed  waste  is  around  one  percentT 
says  0  Globo’s  Moller.  “And  that’s  running 
our  presses  at  an  average  55.000  to  60.000 
papers  per  hour.  The  reason  our  waste  is 
low  is  that  we  have  good  maintenance  and 
training  programs.  Our  pressmen  understand 
the  press  and  its  operation  fully.” 

Rio  is  a  city  known  for  its  color.  And 
0  Globo  prints  the  colorful  news  of  that 


city,  and  the  world,  on  the  Goss  Metroliner 
press. 

Goss  Products.  Graphic  Systems  Division. 
Rockwell  International.  3100  South  Central 
Avenue.  Chicago.  IL  60650. 


Rockwell 

International 


..  witiwB  science  gets  dcMM)  to  business 


Visit  our  exhibit  (A  01)  in  Hall  13 
atDRUPA82. 


The  most  amazing 
newspaper  story  in  Dallas 
is  about  ma^zines. 


In  2  years,  The  Dallas  Morning  News  , 
has  more  than  tripled  its  Sunday  circulation  lead 
over  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 


©  1982  Parade  Publications.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
*Source  ABC  Publishers'  Statements  3/31/80  fit  3/31/81  8s  Fas-Fax  3/31/82 
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The  amazing  and  well-known  story  of  the  rivalry  between  The  Dallas 
Morning  News  and  the  Dallas  Times  Hei^d  is  a  classic  of  modem  newspaper  times. 

What’s  even  more  amazing,  though  less  known,  is  the  tremendous 
impact  Parade"  Magazine  has  had  on  both  newspapers. 

_In  October  1980,  when  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  stopped  offering  Parade 
as  part  of  its  Sunday  package,  they  trailed  The  Dallas  Morning  News  in  Sunday 
circulation  by  only  7,941  readers.  - 

But  one  year  later,  things  had  changed  dramatically.  Without  Parade  at  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  more  and  more  readers  flocked  to  The  Dallas  Morning  News. 
Quickly  their  circulation  lead  grew  to  a  fat  22,690.  _  _ 

And  now,  just  three  months  after  The  Morning  News  acquired  Parade, 
their  circulation  lead  has  ballooned  to  a  whopping  28,609! 

What’s  more.  The  Morning  News  recently  refocused  its  own  local 
magazine  and  produced  a  classy  Sunday  publication,  “Dallas  Life.”  Thus  providing 
readers  with  a  local  focus  that  complements  the  national  perspective  Parade  offers. 

So  not  only  did  Parade  help  boost  the  circulation  lead  of  The  Dallas  Morning 
News  over  its  rival— but  it  also  provided  The  Morning  News  with  the  best  Sunday 
package  in  Dallas. 

Perhaps  John  A.  Rector,  Executive  Vice  President  of  The  Morning  News, 
summed  it  up  best:  “The  bottom  line,”  said  Rector,  “is  now  we  have  Parade  in 
our  superior  SuTiday  product.  And  they  don’t.” 
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Press-bar  guidelmes 

When  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  declined  to  hear  the 
Bellingham  Herald  case  involving  reporters,  who  were  shut 
out  of  a  pretrial  hearing  because  they  would  not  sign  an 
agreement  to  abide  by  voluntary  press-bar  guidelines,  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  said  it  “threatened 
more  than  20  years  of  cooperation  between  press,  lawyers 
and  judges.” 

It  does  more  than  that,  in  our  opinion.  It  not  only  destroys 
what  has  gone  before,  but  it  heralds  a  new  era  in  which  the 
legal  profession  will  try  to  write  mandatory  guidelines 
believing  they  have  received  clearance  from  the  highest 
court. 

On  the  same  day  the  Supreme  Court  left  intact  a  federal 
order  ejecting  a  reporter  in  Sacramento  from  a  pretrial  hear¬ 
ing  while  allowing  the  general  public  to  remain. 

A  judge  in  Georgia  has  ordered  a  newspaper  reporter  to 
leave  the  courtroom  during  pretrial  hearings.  The  Georgia 
Supreme  Court  refused  to  overrule  him  but  did  invite  friend 
of  the  court  briefs  on  media  coverage  of  trials  and  said  it 
would  use  them  to  issue  guidelines  on  the  subject.  There 
won’t  be  anything  voluntary  about  those,  you  can  be  sure. 

As  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  not  to  rule  on  this 
issue,  the  courts  of  every  state  will  try  to  convert  once 
“voluntary”  guidelines  into  “mandatory”  ones.  It  has  been 
noted  many  times  that  while  Congress  can  make  no  laws 
abridging  freedom  of  the  press,  the  courts  of  this  land  can  and 
do. 

Raising  ad  rates 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  advertising  agency  executive 
suggesting  that  newspapers  should  increase  their  advertis¬ 
ing  rates? 

Well,  it  has  happened! 

The  head  of  an  ad  agency  that  handles  recruitment 
advertising  for  about  2,700  clients  appealed  to  members  of 
the  Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Manag¬ 
ers  last  week  for  higher  rates  for  help  wanted  ads.  He  said 
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this  is  a  special  type  of  advertising  that  should  be  a  part  of  the 
premium  rate  structure  and  he  proceeded  to  give  justifica¬ 
tion  for  that  view.  (See  page  14.) 

When  an  important  customer  says  you  are  not  charging 
enough  for  the  product  he  buys,  he  might  have  a  valid  point. 

Some  good  news 

In  view  of  the  criticism  heaped  on  newspapers  over  the 
years  for  their  alleged  inadequacies  in  reporting  business 
and  economic  news,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  (E&P,  page  104, 
June  19)  that  the  president  of  Texaco  U.S.A.  believes  there 
has  been  great  improvement  in  carrying  the  “energy  story” 
to  the  public. 
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Idaho  Statesman  reporters 
find  value  in  writing  coach 


By  Tom  Menzel 

“You  did  what?”  the  raspy  editor  asks 
his  old  friend  who  is  managing  editor  of  a 
paper  out  West.  “You  hired  a  writing 
coach?  Well,  what  in  hell  for?” 

*  ♦  * 

And  so,  the  debate  goes  on,  in  the  hal¬ 
lowed  halls  of  America’s  presitigious 
schools  of  journalism,  in  professional 
publications  and  in  newsrooms  where  the 
concept  has  been  or  will  be  tried  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  cynics  might  say. 

There  are  those  who  have  undying  faith 
in  the  human  capacity  to  learn.  They 
insist  that  the  old  proverbial  sow's  ear 
can  blossom  into  a  silk  purse  (or  at  least  a 
Naugahyde  one).  They  say  that,  with 
some  positive  reinforcement,  an  intense 
program  of  constructive  criticism  and  a 
lot  of  practice,  a  marginal  writer  can 
become  a  good  writer. 

“Horse  pucky!”  say  the  detractors  of 
such  gibberish.  “Writing  is  like  godd 
looks;  you  either  got  it  or  your  ain’t!” 

So,  right  smack  in  the  middle  of  the 
debate,  the  editors  and  staff  of  the  Idaho 
Statesman  in  Boise  decided  that  the 
debate  had  to  come  to  an  end — at  least  in 
our  newsroom.  We  bit  the  bullet  and 
hired  a  coach. 

The  Statesman,  circulation  60,000  dai¬ 
ly  and  73,000  Sunday,  is  the  only  daily 
newspaper  in  the  capital  city  of  Boise. 
The  city  of  1 02 ,000  has  been  busting  at  the 
seams  with  an  influx  of  young,  mobile, 
highly  educated  population  seeking  the 
wayward  pleasures  of  the  Intermountain 
West.  Its  politics  are  a  mixture  of  right- 
wing  fundamentalism,  moderate 
detachment  and  a  vocal  pocket  of  liberal 
transplants  from  every  state  in  the  nation, 
most  notably  California. 

The  newsroom  staff  reflects  that  pop¬ 
ulation  to  some  degree,  except  perhaps 
their  politics.  Few  would  disagree  that 
the  staff  tips  noticeably  left  of  center.  It  is 
an  eager  staff,  nearly  all  of  whom  harbor  a 
strong  desire  to  learn,  to  improve,  to 
make  the  newspaper  worth  reading. 

As  is  the  case  in  hundreds  of  news¬ 
rooms  around  the  country,  it  seemed  as 
though  a  day  didn’t  go  by  without  a  repor¬ 
ter  complaining  that  there  wasn’t  enough 
feedback  from  editors.  And  it  seemed  as 
though  a  day  didn’t  go  by  without  an  edi¬ 
tor  saying,  “If  I  only  had  the  time.  I’d 
love  to  do  more  critiquing.” 

So  the  time  was  ripe.  We  made  the 
summer  of  1981  our  own  experiment  in 
writing  improvement. 

Our  guinea  pig  was  Cecil  Neth,  an 
adventurous  soul  from  the  journalism 
staff  of  Colorado  State  University. 
Statesman  editors  had  searched  high  and 
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low  for  their  literary  Messiah,  and  Neth 
seemed  to  fit  the  bill.  For  13  years,  until 
1975,  he  made  his  mark  at  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  where  he  was  a  copy  editor, 
financial  news  editor,  reporter-rewrite, 
assistant  city  editor  and  editorial  writer. 
When  he  left  the  Sun-Times,  he  was  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  and  a  member  of  the  policy 
board  of  Field  Enterprises.  And,  coin¬ 
cidentally,  he  spent  two  years  at  the  Sun- 
Times  as  the  self-described  “de  facto 
itewsroom  schoolteacher,”  leading  a 
newsroom  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of 
writing. 

Cecil  Neth  had  what  it  took  to  com¬ 
mand  respect.  And  that  was  a  vital 
ingredient  for  the  success  of  our  project. 

His  subtle  wit  and  soft-spoken  manner 
belied  the  man’s  command  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  He  was  fun,  he  was  serious.  He 
taught  awareness,  he  offered  insight.  He 
was  convincing,  yet  sensitive.  He  was 
critical,  but  always  positive. 

Much  to  our  delight,  Neth  accepted  the 
job,  and  his  cover  letter  set  the  tone  for 
our  “summer  school”  session:  “I  bleed 
when  1  write,”  he  said,  “but  1  love  it 
nonetheless,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
trend  toward  the  hiring  of  writing  coaches 
is  a  blessing  for  the  news  profession.” 

Our  job  description  was  fairly  simple, 
albeit  an  ambitious  blueprint  for  one  man 
with  only  24  hours  in  a  day.  The  coach 
was  to  work  for  12  weeks  with  only  27 
reporters.  That’s  a  big  load  by  any  stan¬ 
dard,  but  Neth  enthusiastically  accepted 
that  challenge,  left  his  family  behind  for 
the  summer  and  totally  immersed  himself 
in  the  Statesman’s  whos,  whats,  wheres, 
whens,  and  whys. 

Upon  his  arrival,  he  met  with  several 
key  editors  to  explain  his  plan  of  action 
and  what  he  expected  to  accomplish.  Just 
as  important,  he  explained  what  he 
thought  he  could  not  accomplish.  Mira¬ 
cles  were  not  among  his  bag  of  tricks — 
only  reasonable  expectations. 


He  settled  in  quickly.  In  his 
unassuming  fashion,  he  tended  to  blend 
into  the  furniture,  but  his  presence  was 
always  known.  Tucked  away  in  a  quiet 
newsroom  office,  away  from  the  din  and 
distractions  of  the  newsgathering 
operation,  Neth  closely  reviewed  edited 
and  unedited  stories  with  each  reporter. 
Our  temporary  high  priest  of  writing 
excellence  was  always  available.  His 
confessional  was  always  open,  and  the 
confessors  visited  him  often.  And  he  had 
a  way  of  making  the  penance  palatable. 

His  critique  sessions  were  informal  and 
unstructured.  He  quickly  learned  which 
reporters  needed  more  work  and  dutifully 
spent  more  time  with  them. 

Like  most  writers,  these  were  proud 
people  he  was  working  with,  but  he  made 
criticism  fun  (an  art  that  more  editors 
need  to  learn).  Neth’s  pupils  always  left 
that  office  with  a  smile  on  their  faces 
instead  of  egg. 

But  the  weeks  went  by  quickly.  There 
is  no  denying  that  Neth  was  a  superb 
teacher.  If  there  was  a  limitation  to  our 
experiment,  it  was  time.  We  couldn’t  get 
enough  of  him. 

The  question  of  overall  effectiveness, 
however,  still  remains.  Is  the  Statesman  a 
better  newspaper  because  of  our  summer 
session?  Did  the  program  have  a  lasting 
effect,  or  was  it  a  quick  shot  in  the  arm 
that  faded  with  time? 

Despite  the  enthusiasm  for  the  writing 
coach  concept,  there  is  no  definite 
answer.  Perhaps  our  writing  has 
improved.  Perhaps  we  increased  our 
awareness  of  effective,  interesting  writ¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  we  care  more  about  accura¬ 
cy  and  precise  use  of  the  language. 
Those  things  are  difficult  to  measure. 

But  if  testimonial  counts  as  an  indicator 
of  effectiveness,  then  we  believe  the  writ¬ 
ing  coach  is  worthwhile.  After  Neth  left 
us  last  summer,  our  reporters  were  asked 
to  answer  a  short  questionnaire  critiquing 
their  critiquer.  And,  without  fail,  they 
said  a  writing  coach  should  be  hired  again 
at  the  Statesman. 

Now,  that  might  not  settle  the  debate 
once  and  for  all,  but  it  might  put  the  writ¬ 
ing  coach  just  a  little  closer  to  home  plate. 


SCHANCHE 


What's  happening  in  the  Mediterranean 
countries  of  southern  Europe?  To  get  a  fresh 
look  at  a  rapidly  changing  scene,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  shifted  Don  Schanche  from 
C!airo  to  Rome,  his  latest  assignment  in  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  34-year  career. 

Read  Schanche  in  the 

Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post  News  Service 
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The  terrain  is  as  flat  as  a  French  crepe.  It  has  the  Vieux  Carre,  quaint  buildings, 
delightful  old  homes,  and  a  long  and  colorful  history,  too.  For  those  with  a  keen 
sense  of  history,  glamour,  excitement,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  sheer  joy  of 
living  —  New  Orleans  is  second  to  none. 


New  Orleans 


Take  a  Closer  Look 

at  the  metro  New  Oleans  market.  It’s  the  8th 
largest  in  the  South  and  the  33rd  in  the  nation. 


Tourism 

The  New  Orleans  area  is  an  international  port- 
of-call,  ranking  in  the  top  three  U.S.  travel  des¬ 
tinations.  New  Orleans’  tourists  are  affluent; 
one-fifth  are  conventioneers,  one-half  are  pro¬ 
fessionals  and  college  graduates.  And  more 
than  half  have  incomes  in  excess  of  $25,000 
annually. 

1984  World’s  Fair 

The  Louisiana  World  Exposition  is  expected  to 
attract  11  million  visitors  and  inject  $2  billion 
into  the  New  Orleans  area  economy. 


Energy 

The  New  Orleans  area  is  the  headquarters  for  6 
major  oil  producers.  Refinery  and  chemical 
plant  investments  exceed  $4.1  billion  and  gen¬ 
erated  more  than  5,600  jobs  in  the  past  10 
years. 


The  Port  of  New  Orleans 

For  more  than  260  years  it  has  been  a  major 
shipping  outlet.  It  commands  the  second  posi¬ 
tion  among- ports  of  the  nation,  and  is  pressing 
the  number  1  port  for  first  place.  Capital 
improvement  plans  of  $91  million 
and  the  nation’s  first  off-shore  . 

facilities  for  deep-sea  unloading  of 
petroleum  will  keep  it  at  the  top. 


Metro  New  Orleans 

it’s  the  8th  largest  in  the  South 
and  the  33rd  in  the  nation.  It’s 
a  big-time  market,  and  getting 
bigger.  If  you’re  not  now  a  part 
of  it,  you  should  be. 


Metro  New  Orleans  adult  reach 
5  wdy.  cume  4  Sun.  cume 
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Dailies  urged  to  computerize  circulation 


View  of  exhibits  at  Production  Conference  Show. 


Leo  Bogart,  executive  vicepresident  of 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  warned 
publishers  that  they  must  not  buck  the 
trend  toward  target  marketing  or  they  will 
face  a  loss  of  their  advertising  dollars. 

“The  trend  toward  target  marketing  is 
irresistible,  and  newspapers  will  have  to 
adapt  themselves  to  it,”  he  said  in 
addressing  the  Production  Management 
Conference  in  Dallas  this  week. 

“That  means  we  will  have  to  move  for¬ 
ward  vigorously  to  develop  computerized 
subscriber/non  subscriber  information 
systems.  These  are  now  valuable  for  effi¬ 
cient  circulation  sales  management,  but 
they  are  also  essential  to  provide 
advertisers  with  the  flexibility  they  want, 
to  extend  their  coverage  with  supplemen¬ 
tary  distribution  through  mail  or  home 
delivery  to  non-subscribers,  or  to  pin¬ 
point  their  coverage  in  specific  areas.” 
But  despite  the  move  to  target  marketing, 
newspapers  must  publish  for  everyone, 
not  just  for  “prime  prospects.” 

Don’t  go  upscale 

“A  press  whose  readership  is  limited  to 
the  people  of  means  would  find  it  difficult 
to  fulfill  its  true  function,  which  is  not  just 
to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  advertising,  but 
to  maintain  the  values  of  a  free  society.” 


“Newspapers,”  he  said,  “need  not  and 
must  not  become  a  class  medium.” 

Bogart  said  a  lot  of  “smart  people” 
inside  and  outside  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  believe  that  trend  toward  target 
marketing  means  that  newspapers  are 
destined  to  lose  their  traditional  function 
as  a  mass  medium  and  narrow  their 
audience  to  an  elite.  He  said  while  the 


arguments  are  persuasive,  there  are  other 
arguments  which  show  why  newspapers 
should  not  convert  themselves  to  an 
“upscale”  medium. 

“Most  advertisers  and  agencies  have 
set  60  percent  as  the  magic  number  below 
which  they  find  newspaper  penetration 
levels  questionable  or  unacceptable.”  he 
_ (Continued  on  page  59) _ 


At  ICMA 

Page  1  content  ‘not  critical’  in  single  copy  sales 


A  Newspaper  Readership  Project 
study  finds  that  the  content  of  the  front 
page  is  not  a  critical  factor  in  influencing 
buyers  of  single  copies. 

The  results  of  the  study  were  reported 
to  members  of  the  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  during  their 
annual  meeting  in  New  York  this  week  by 
Thelma  Anderson,  a  senior  project 
director  in  the  NAB's  research 
department,  which  conducted  the  study. 

(Additional  reports  from  ICMA  meeting 
are  on  page  58.) 

“Content  of  the  front  page  was  not  cri¬ 
tical,”  Anderson  reported.  Only  6%  of 
the  single  copy  buyer  sample  reported 
basing  their  purchase  on  a  headline  or 
news  story. 

The  single  copy  purchase  is  most  often 
“habitual  or  planned,”  Anderson  said. 
One  in  three  in  the  sample  said  they  were 
attracted  by  something  particular  to  the 
newspaper  they  purchased. 

The  study  involved  some  2,000 
interviews  of  both  single  copy  buyers  and 
a  matched  group  of  home  delivered  sub¬ 


scribers  in  three  markets,  which  were  not 
identified.  Two  of  the  markets  contained 
am/pm  combinations  under  common 
ownership;  the  third  was  a  competitive 
morning/evening  market.  Interviews 
were  conducted  at  the  point  of  purchase 
and  were  followed  up  with  telephone 
interviews. 

According  to  Anderson,  although  the 
study  was  not  conducted  in  major  cities 
where  newsstand  sales  account  for  a  large 
proportion  of  circulation,  the  three  mar¬ 
kets  surveyed  reflect  conditions  in  most 
newspaper  markets.  According  to  the 
NAB,  single  copy  sales  represent  about 
23%  of  all  weekday  newspapers  sold. 

Among  the  other  findings  reported  to 
the  ICM.A; 

•A  sizeable  proportion  of  single  copy 
buyers  also  are  home  delivered  subscrib¬ 
ers.  Most  subscribed  to  one  paper  and 
purchased  the  other  out  of  home.  Some 
reported  regularly  buying  a  second  copy 
of  the  home  delivered  newspaper,  either 
because  the  home  delivered  copy  did  not 
arrive  on  time  or  because  the  home 


delivered  copy  was  left  in  the  home  for 
use  by  family  members,  etc.  “These  buy¬ 
ers  are  heavily  news  oriented,” 
Anderson  reported. 

•Single  copy  buyers  do  not  read  daily 
newspapers  as  often  as  subscribers. 
Anderson  said  a  “large  proportion”  of 
single  copy  buyers  in  the  sample  said  they 
read  newspapers  daily,  and  90%  of  that 
proportion  reports  usually  reading  the 
same  paper  each  day  through  the  week. 

•Eight  of  ten  of  the  single  copy  buyers 
in  the  sample  said  they  bring  the  paper 
home.  90%  report  either  taking  the  paper 
home  or  giving  to  someone  else. 

•When  single  copy  buyer's  find  that 
their  regular  newsstand  or  rack  is  sold 
out,  one  in  five  skipped  the  purchase. 

•In  the  one  competitive  market  sam¬ 
pled,  roughly  2/3  of  the  single  copy  buy¬ 
ers  sampled  said  they  remembered  being 
contacted  by  at  least  one  of  the  newspap¬ 
ers  concerning  a  home  delivered  sub¬ 
scription.  In  the  two  common-ownership 
markets,  only  half  said  they'd  been  con¬ 
tacted. 
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At  ANPAIRI 

K  mart  believes  TMC 
can  KO  marriage  mail 


Total  market  coverage  programs  are 
seen  by  K  mart  executives  as  the  “poten¬ 
tial  immediate  salvation”  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  and  the  number  one  alterna¬ 
tive  newspapers  have  in  combatting  the 
threat  posed  by  marriage  mail. 

This  was  the  message  brought  to 
newspaper  executives  attending  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Production  Management 
Conference  this  week  by  Michael  Moors, 
Western  Regional  ad  manager  for  K  mart. 

“Marriage  mail  has  become  a  major 
threat  to  newspaper  operation  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,”  Moors  told 
newspaper  executives.  “Marriage  mail 
has  been  well  accepted  by  consumers. 
We  have  had  very  few  complaints  from 
customers,  asking  us  to  take  them  off  our 
junk  mail  list.  As  a  point  of  interest,  in 
1981 ,  the  average  household  received  205 
pieces  of  advertising  mail.  Research 
shows  that  43%  of  these  households 
bought  an  item  from  these  mailed  offers.” 

Cost  efficient 

Moors  said  marriage  mail  is  cost  effi¬ 
cient  and  allows  “much  more  exposure” 
than  inserts  delivered  via  newspapers. 

But,  while  marriage  mail  has  been 
somewhat  successful.  Moors  said  it  also 
has  its  negative  aspects  and  these,  “to 
some  degree  outweigh  the  positive.” 

Moors  said  those  newspapers  that 
institute  a  properly  put  together  total 
market  coverage  system — delivery  of  the 
advertiser’s  insert  to  both  subscriber  and 
non-subscriber — can  assure  themselves 
of  continued  ad  revenues  from  those 
retailers  now  experimenting  with  mar¬ 
riage  mail. 

Reasons  for  failures 

“TMC  has  become  the  hottest  subject 
in  newspapers,  at  least  in  the  Western 
United  States,”  he  said.  “This  is  due  to 
the  continuing  threat  or  reality  of  lost 
revenue  due  to  marriage  mail  programs 
generated  within  the  marketplace,  or 
potential  failure  of  the  newspaper,  due  to 
their  inability  to  compete  with  a  mailed 
total  market  coverage  competitive 
medium. 

“One  of  the  primary  reasons  newspa¬ 
pers  are  failing  in  the  United  States  today, 
is  that  their  advertising  support  is  fleeing 
to  other  market  concept  media  or  dis¬ 
tribution  sources,”  Moors  said.  “This  is 
skimming  millions  of  ad  dollars  into 
shoppers  and  marriage  mail  products  that 
in  the  past  have  gone  into  the  newspaper 
industry. 

“Now  for  the  first  time,  TMC  offers 
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newspapers  the  true  first  viable  market¬ 
ing  program  to  combat  all  the  other  total 
market  coverage  systems.” 

Lose  control 

Moors  said  with  a  marriage  mail  sys¬ 
tem,  the  retailer  loses  control  as  to  the 
delivery  date  of  the  circular  and  if  the 
mailing  firm  does  not  continually  update 
delivery  addresses,  gaps  can  be  caused  in 
circular  delivery. 

“We  also  find  ourselves  having  to  com¬ 
mit  to  a  maximum  weight  factor  and  any¬ 
thing  over  this  factor  generates  a  penalty 
forgoing  over  the  purchased  weight.  This 
limits  our  ability  to  put  out  larger  circu¬ 
lars  unless  we  pay  overweight,  which  can 
be  tremendously  expensive.” 

Moors  said  it  is  also  hard  to  get  three  or 
four  retailers  to  run  sales  on  the  same 
days  in  the  same  market.  If  one  or  two 
pull  out,  the  other  must  bear  the  full  cost 
of  the  mailing. 

“Finally  the  greatest  negative  aspect  of 
marriage  mail  is  our  inability  to  control 
the  rate  structure  by  the  U.S.  Postal 
Commission.” 

Serious  about  TMC 

Why  are  advertisers  seriously  looking 
at  total  market  coverage? 

“We  are  in  an  economy  today  that  is 
being  described  as  close  to  the  Great 
Depression,”  Moors  said.  “To  make  our 
advertising  dollar  investment  as  max¬ 
imum  productive  as  possible,  we  need  to 
market  our  advertising  product  to  as 
many  households  as  possible.” 

K  mart  is  a  strong  supporter  of  newspa¬ 
per  TMC  programs,  but  while  we  are 
strong  in  this  support,  there  are  many 
things  that  we  have  to  be  concerned 
about,”  he  said.  “We  do  not  want  to  see 
these  programs  initiated  and  then  fail,  due 
to  serious  errors  made  in  the 
implementation  of  the  program.” 

Must  update 

Moors  said  the  subscriber  list  used 
must  be  continually  updated  for  accuracy 
and  he  recommends  that  a  newspaper 
that  plans  to  implement  a  TMC  program 
hire  an  outside  consultant  skilled  in  direct 
mail  to  help  formulate  it. 

“Many  newspaper  people,  particularly 
those  involved  in  circulation,  do  not  have 
the  necessary  knowledge  to  implement 
the  program  accurately,”  he  said.  “We 
are  concerned  about  the  accuracy  of 
development  because  a  program  that  fails 
will  very  likely  not  be  given  a  second 
chance.” 

A  professional  mailing  service  or  con¬ 


sultant,  he  said,  “can  provide  the 
expertise  for  an  immediate  program 
generation  at  less  expense  than  the 
newspaper  attempting  to  do  this  by  them¬ 
selves,”  Moors  said. 

Moors  cited  two  examples  of  newspa¬ 
pers  that  attempted  to  internally  put 
together  TMC  programs  that  turned  out 
to  be  failures.  He  then  rolled  off  a  list  of 
successful  newspaper  TMC  programs 
which,  he  said,  succeeded  because  they 
were  guided  by  outside  professionals. 

“We  feel  that  newspaper  generated 
TMC  programs  have  come  of  age.  We  see 
this  as  the  potential  immediate  salvation 
of  your  industry. 

“When  called  upon  by  your  publisher 
to  enact  a  newspaper  TMC  program,  we 
sincerely  suggest  that  you  do  seek  some 
form  of  outside  help,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  familiarize  yourself  with 
the  mailing  system  and  its  logistics,  rates 
and  requirements,”  Moors  said. 

“While  we  are  not  professing  to  be  an 
expert  at  TMC,  we  have  been  extremely 
involved,  probably  more  so  than  any 
other  retailer  in  the  United  States  in  these 
advertising  marketing  systems.  It  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  K  mart  to  assist  the 
newspaper  industry  in  their  time  of  need. 
We  have  not  achieved  our  number  two 
ranking  in  the  retailing  world  today  wit¬ 
hout  our  merchandising  skills  and  the 
assistance  and  expertise  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry.” 

James  Hopson,  publisher  of  the  Fra¬ 
mingham  (Mass.)  Middlesex  News,  mod¬ 
erated  the  symposium  on  circulation  and 
marketing  information  systems  at  which 
Moors  spoke. 

Hopson  stressed  the  need  for  newspa¬ 
pers  to  install  circulation  information  sys¬ 
tems  in  order  to  be  able  to  compete  effec¬ 
tively  with  marriage  mail  and  other  alter¬ 
nate  delivery  systems  that  are  taking  ad 
revenues  away  from  newspapers. 

Another  speaker  on  the  panel,  John 
Neighbors,  data  processing  manager, 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  gave  attendees 
an  indepth  overview  of  CIS  systems 
available  and  their  costs. 

AP  unveils  portable 
electric  darkroom 

Associated  Press  unveiled  the  Mini¬ 
electric  Darkroom  at  the  AN  PA  Produc¬ 
tion  Management  Conference  in  Dallas 
this  week. 

AP  said  the  desk-top  equipment  can  be 
a  building  block  for  technological  adv¬ 
ances  in  news  gathering  such  as  a  front- 
end  system  to  newspaper  pagination.  It  is 
also  expected  to  lead  eventually  to  quick¬ 
er  transmission  of  photographs  over  the 
AP’s  Laserphoto  network. 

The  portable  darkroom  will  permit 
transmission  from  negatives  to  the  AP 
darkroom  in  as  little  as  30  seconds.  Cur¬ 
rent  technology  requires  eight  minutes  to 
move  a  photo  print  over  the  Laserphoto 
network. 
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At  ANPAIRI 

How  to  select  best 
circulation  system 


Adequate  circulation  systems  are  on 
the  market  today  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
newspapers  and  their  advertisers,  but 
selecting  the  system  that  is  right  for  a 
particular  newspaper  can  be  “very 
difficult  and  confusing,”  John 
Neighbors,  data  processing  manager, 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  told  the  AN  PA/ 
RI  Conference  this  week. 

At  a  symposium  on  circulation  and 
marketing  information  systems. 
Neighbors  said  there  are  “at  least”  11 
major  suppliers  of  circulation  systems, 
but  there  is  “a  great  deal  of  similarity 
between  them.” 

“I  see  circulation  systems  in  the  same 
evolutionary  stage  that  front-end  systems 
were  in  three  or  four  years  ago,”  he  said. 
“I’m  sure  no  one  would  attempt  to 
develop  their  own  front-end  system,  just 
as  1  feel  no  one,  except  perhaps  the  larg¬ 
est  papers,  should  consider  building  their 
own  circulation  system.” 

Hard  to  choose 

But  choosing  the  right  system  will  be 
no  easy  task,  he  said. 

“There  are  many  to  choose  from  and, 
on  the  surface,  they  all  begin  to  look 
alike.  For  those  of  you  who  have  gone 
through  the  agony  of  selecting  a  front-end 
system,  the  problems  will  be  very  sim¬ 
ilar.” 

Neighbors  said  there  are  systems 
designed  for  small  newspapers  with  cir¬ 
culations  of  as  little  as  5,000  subscribers 
that  can  be  purchased  for  less  than 
$75,000,  including  hardware,  software 
and  installation.  Circulation  systems  for 
larger  newspapers  can  cost  up  to  $1  mil¬ 
lion,  he  said. 

“1  found  that  all  vendors  provide  the 
basic  requirements  of  the  circulation 
department  such  as  billing,  paid  in  adv¬ 
ance  and  pay  by  mail,  truck  manifests  and 
drop  cards,  labels  and  online  customer 
service.” 

Overview 

Most,  he  said,  “Provide  the  ability  to 
support  total  market  coverage  or  direct 
mail  and  some  systems  have  the  ability  to 
support  alternate  delivery,  multiplex 
zoned  distribution  and  demographics.” 

Neighbors  presented  an  overview  of 
individual  vendor  systems  and  grouped 
them  based  on  the  size  of  paper  they  seem 
best  fitted  to  support. 

Small  papers 

“There  are  five  vendors  to  choose  from 
that  seem  to  be  designed  to  support  the 
smaller  newspapers,  ranging  in  size  from 
5,000  to  100,000,”  Neighbors  said.  “One 
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of  the  latest  vendors  to  enter  the  market 
with  a  circulation  system  is  BCC,  or  Busi¬ 
ness  Controls  Corporation.  The  BCC  sys¬ 
tem  operates  on  either  a  POP  1 1/  70  or  a 
Vax  computer.  Total  cost,  including 
hardware  and  software,  ranges  from 
$125,000  to  $220,000.” 

BCC,  he  said,  has  two  operational 
users,  the  Woodhridge  (N.J.)  News  Tri¬ 
bune  and  the  Monterey  (CaMf.)  Peninsula 
Herald.  Eight  other  installations  are 
either  underway  or  planned  for  the  near 
future. 

“The  BCC  package  appears  to  support 
all  typical  circulation  requirements, 
including  TMC,”  he  said. 

Another  vendor  specializing  in  small 
newspapers  is  Lan  Systems,  Neighbors 
said.  “The  Lan  system  will  operate  on  a 
small  Burroughs  computer.  A  complete 
system  for  a  20,000  circulation  newspa¬ 
per  can  be  purchased  and  installed  for 
$65,000  to  $70,000.  This  price  includes  all 
hardware  and  software.” 

Lan  has  installed  their  circulation 
package  in  15  newspapers  such  as  the 
Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus,  Pottsville  (Pa.) 
Republican  and  the  Janesville  (Wise.) 
Gazette. 

The  Lan  system  includes  all  standard 
circulation  features  and  requirements, 
including  the  ability  to  support  TMC,  he 
said. 

Stauffer  Media  Systems,  now  mar¬ 
keted  by  Mycro-Tek,  has  60  installations 
in  the  smaller  markets,  he  said. 

“The  system  is  designed  to  function  off 
the  smallest  Burroughs  processor,  the 
B80,  and  the  total  package  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  $65,000  to  $100,000, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  newspaper.” 

Newspapers  in  Glendale.  Antioch  and 
Marina  Del  Rey,  California,  are  some  of 
those  using  the  Stauffer  system. 

Vision  Data,  Neighbors  said,  has  36 
systems  installed  in  smaller  newspapers 
in  California,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia. 

This  supplier  has  chosen  the  PDP  11/24 
computer  and  the  total  cost  ranges  from 
$130,000  to  $140,000.  “In  addition  to 
being  a  complete  system,  supporting  the 
typical  circulation  requirements,  a  TMC 
module  is  included,”  he  said. 

The  final  vendor  providing  circulation 
systems  to  smaller  newspapers  is  Whalen 
Computer  Services,  Neighbors  said. 

“This  system,  unlike  any  of  the  other 
vendors,  uses  Data  Point  computers.”  he 
said.  “The  total  cost  of  both  hardware 
and  software  ranges  from  $50,000  to 
$250,000.”  Data  Point,  he  said,  can  be 


linked  to  form  a  larger  system  capable  of 
supporting  newspapers  in  the  medium  to 
large  category. 

Whalen  has  four  installations  in 
operation,  all  within  the  Worrell  group 
and  Gannett  has  selected  Whalen  for  use 
in  their  newspapers,  including  USA 
Today,  but  are  not  yet  operational. 

Medium  papers 

Collier-Jackson,  who  jointly  developed 
their  circulation  informaton  system  prod¬ 
uct  with  Knight  Ridder,  is  one  of  three 
vendors  that  Neighbors  said  have  pro¬ 
ducts  tailored  to  newspapers  in  the 
100,000  to  200,000  circulation  category. 

“The  system  operated  on  an  HP- 3000 
computer,  however,  Collier-Jackson, 
through  joint  venture  with  DEC,  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  version  that  operates  on  a  Vax 
computer  and  is  designed  for  the  large 
circulation  newspaper,”  Neighbors  said. 

The  HP  version  ranges  from  $170,000 
to  $400,000  for  both  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  paper. 

Collier-Jackson  has  31  installations, 
mostly  within  the  Knight  Ridder  and 
Harte-Hanks  groups.  Collier-Jackson 
offers  TMC.  alternative  delivery  and 
shared  mail  which  can  be  zoned  by  prod¬ 
uct.  They  also  offer  other  newspaper 
packages  such  as  advertising,  accounts 
payable,  payroll  and  general  ledger. 

Creative  Data  Systems  also  provides  a 
comprehensive  circulation  system  for  the 
mid-sized  newspaper.  Neighbors  said. 
“This  is  the  only  vendor  surveyed  using  a 
small  IBM  computer.  The  system  is  now 
available  on  the  S/38  for  newspapers  of  up 
to  300.000  circulation.  Total  cost  of  the 
system  ranges  from  $60,000  to  $220,000. '  ’ 
Creative  Data  Systems  has  installed  25  of 
their  circulation  packages. 

“The  final  vendor  supporting  the 
medium  circulation  papers  is  Hastech, 
which  designed  a  system  for  a  PDP  1 1 
series  computer  but  requires  the  Vax 
computer  for  large  newspapers,”  he  said. 
Thus  far,  Hastech  has  installed  their 
circulation  package  in  nine  papers. 

Southam  Newspapers  in  Canada  has 
selected  Hastech  as  their  sole  supplier  of 
circulation  software. 

Collier-Jackson,  Creative  Data  Sys¬ 
tems  and  Hastech  account  for  65  of  the 
198  total  installations.  Neighbors  said. 

Large  papers 

Applications  Unlimited  is  a  vendor 
which  produces  systems  for  newspapers 
of  up  to  1  million  circulation.  The  AUl 
system  costs  between  $250,000  and 
$750,000  and  is  designed  to  operate  on  a 
four-phase  computer.  It  is  operational  at 
the  Sacramento  Bee  and  portions  of  the 
system  are  operating  in  the  Washington 
Post. 

“The  Bee  retains  only  subscribers  on 
the  system,”  Neighbors  said.  “In  addi¬ 
tion  to  normal  customer  service  activity, 
the  subscriber  file  is  kept  current  through 
computer-generated  collection  receipts. 

(Continued  on  page  31  f 
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Ad  agency  owner  suggests 
higher  help  wanted  rates 


By  Jerry  Walker 

Joseph  R.  Shaker,  .Sr.,  president  of 
Shaker  Advertising  Agency.  Chicago,  an 
agency  that  handles  recniitment  advertis¬ 
ing  for  about  2.700  accounts,  appealed 
last  week  for  higher  rates  for  help  wanted 
newspaper  ads. 

Speaking  at  the  62nd  annual  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  sales  conference  in  Monterey. 
California,  Shaker  said  that  "help  wanted 
advertising  is  a  special  type  of  advertising 
that  must  be  a  part  of  a  premium  rate 
structure.” 

He  told  the  180  classified  advertising 
managers  that  charging  a  higher  rate  for 
employment  ads  than  for  other  classifieds 
was  justified.  His  line  of  reasoning  was  as 
follows: 

“There's  no  comparison  between  the 
time  and  care  that  you  devote  to  4  column 
5  inch  help  wanted  ads  for  a  nurse  or  a 
sales  manager  than  that  which  you 
expend  on  a  2  line  car  ad  or  a  3  line  ser¬ 
vices  ad  or  6  line  home-for-sale  ads. 

“Now  although  you  spend  little  time  on 
those  small  liner  ads,  both  you  and  1  real¬ 
ize  that  those  ads  are  the  bread  and  but¬ 
ter — they’re  in  your  paper  every  day. 
they  support  you  all  year  long,  your 
circulation  grows  as  a  result  of  people's 
interests  in  those  small  ads. 

Meaning  explained 

“Now,  what  does  this  mean?  More 
attention  is  required  for  these  help 
wanted  ads,  yet  you  depend  on  the  other 
classified  ads  for  consistent  advertising. 
Very  simple,  this  means  that  help  wanted 
advertising  is  a  special  type  of  advertising 
that  must  be  a  part  of  a  premium  rate 
structure.  Your  help  wanted  accounts 
skim  your  marketplace,  often  trying  to 
use  the  smallest  size  ad  they  can.  with 
no  concern  that  your  publication  is  in 
print  long  after  their  needs  are  fulfilled. 
These  help  wanted  ads  must  generate  dol¬ 
lars  to  offset  the  cost  of  your  maintenance 
of  the  marketplace  when  such  ads  are  not 
available  from  that  firm.  We  all  know  that 
help  wanted  ads  are  not  the  same  as  other 
types  of  advertising — the  time  has  come 
for  all  of  us  to  put  that  realization  into 
practice  with  proper  rates  for  that  pre¬ 
mium  form  of  advertising.” 

Although  the  state  of  today's  economy 
is  “rather  bleak,”  Shaker  said  “We  must 
not  pack  our  bag.  fold  our  tent  and  give 
up.  The  accounts  are  out  there,  and  so  are 
their  advertising  dollars.  They  may  be  a 
bit  harder  to  uncover  than  they  were  .3  or 
4  years  ago,  but  nevertheless  they  are 
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there  and  we  must  learn  how  to  find 
them" 

Shaker  advised  the  C  AMs  to  develop 
research  on  the  demographics  of  their 
localities.  “Study  your  area,  analyze  it, 
discover  the  specific  talents  and  skills 
that  you  can  offer  to  accounts,”  he  said. 

Research  sells 

He  said  with  better  research 
information  smaller  newspapers  can  sell 
corporations,  who  are  running  recruit¬ 
ment  ads  in  the  metropolitan  dailies,  on 
supplementing  their  recruitment  ad  pro¬ 
grams  with  a  direct  route  to  an  additional 
targeted  audience.  “You  see  those  cor¬ 
porations.  those  companies,  those 
accounts  spending  thousands  of  dollars  a 
shot,  advertising  for  the  types  of  people 
that  your  locality  is  brimming  with."  he 
said. 

“Call  that  phone  number  in  the  ad — let 
that  company  know  of  your 
demographics — sell  them  on  the  benefits 
of  doing  business  with  you.  If  those  major 
corporations  based  out  of  your  area  are 
unaware  of  the  number  of  data  processing 
professionals  in  your  town,  you  are  losing 
valuable  revenue.  They  will  continue 
their  advertising  solely  in  the  large  metro¬ 
politan  papers,"  he  said. 

As  an  example.  .Shaker  said  a  4  x  10" 
display  ad  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
an  auto  engineering  position  belongs  also 
in  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal.  “Wouldn't 
an  account  do  well  advertising  for  ship 
builders  in  Galveston?  Couldn't  a  pro¬ 
fessional  in  glass  manufacturing  come 
from  the  Toledo  BladeT' 

Shaker  said  such  an  account  would 
jump  at  the  chance  to  focus  in  on  desired 
applicants  through  smaller  dailies.  “It  is 
nothing  for  many  of  these  corporations  to 
add  a  3  X  6"  display  ad  to  their  budget. 
Especially  when  they  realize  that  they 
will  be  reaching  exactly  the  people 
they're  seeking.”  he  said. 

How  to  sell 

If  the  companies  use  an  employment 
agency,  .Shaker  advised  the  CAMs  to 
make  an  attempt  to  persuade  the  firm  to 
run  a  self-standing  display  ad  by  telling 
the  advertiser  that  a  week  of  4  x  6"  display 
ads  will  cost  less  than  a  two  line  listing  in 
the  employment  agency's  laundry  list  ad. 
Under  the  employment  ad.  the  company 
must  pay  the  agreed  upon  percentage  of 
the  first  year's  salary  to  the  agency, 
which  may  be  as  much  as  S.S.OdO  in  the 
case  of  $35.(X)0  a  year  salary  of  a  compu¬ 
ter  programmer,  he  said. 

"How  can  such  a  set-up  comnare  to  the 


services  that  you  can  offer?  A  week  of  4  x 
6"  display  ads.  well-designed, 
impressively  worded,  attractively  bor¬ 
dered,  in  a  newspaper  which  directly 
reaches  the  targeted  audience.  The 
account  pays  less  to  acquire  more  and 
you  gain  more  by  simply  doing  your 
trade.  Remember  that  employment  agen¬ 
cy  beat  you  out  of  your  advertising  dol¬ 
lars.”  he  said. 

If  the  company  is  working  with  a 
recruitment  agency.  Shaker  suggested 
that  the  CAM  contact  the  account  execu¬ 
tive  and  let  them  know  of  the  paper's 
demographics. 

Shaker  asked  the  CAMs  to  stop  hassl¬ 
ing  recruitment  agencies  on  credit. 
“Recruitment  agencies,”  he  said,  “are 
financially  sound.  We  are  sophisticated 
sales  people  giving  you  ads.  Bend  a 
deadline  if  need  be.  give  us  the  commis¬ 
sion  that  is  the  basis  for  our  economic 
structure,  and  most  significantly,  send  us 
the  tearsheets  that  we  require  for 
expeditious  billing  of  our  accounts.” 

Without  tearsheets.  Shaker  said  ad 
agencies  are  delayed  some  times  months 
in  sending  bills  to  clients.  “Such  a 
delay,”  he  said,  “presents  cash  flow  pro¬ 
blems  for  recruitment  agencies.”  Shaker 
proposed  that  if  a  newspaper  didn’t  have 
a  sound  tearsheet  policy  that  they  consid¬ 
er  sending  agencies  a  complimentary  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  paper. 

Never  healthier 

Craig  .Standen.  who  was  installed  as 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  Inc.,  on  June  7  made  his  public 
debut  before  a  newspaper  association  a 
positive  one. 

Standen  said  the  “newspaper  business 
has  never  been  in  better  shape  ...  in 
spite  of  our  lousy  economy,  tight  budgets 
publishers  have  imposed,  soft  classified 
linage,  tough  advertising  goals,  and  the 
bad  news  stories  we  have  all  seen  and 
heard" 

Standen  said  the  bureau  has  accepted 
the  challenge  to  defend  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  against  the  charge  that  “newspapers 
are  dying.” 

Standen  noted  that  newspaper  daily 
circulation  is  up,  not  down,  since  the 
demise  of  several  major  papers  in  the  last 
couple  of  years.  “You've  read  about  the 
problem  papers,  but  you  also  probably 
haven't  read  about  the  2.*'  new  dailies  that 
started  up  during  the  last  two  years.”  he 
said. 

Wall  St.  favorites 

Another  strong  indicator  of  newspaper 
health,  he  said,  was  that  stocks  of  the 
publicly-traded  newspaper  companies 
consistently  sell  at  a  price  earnings  ratio 
higher  than  the  Dow  Jones  average. 

“I.ook  at  it  this  way.”  Standen  said. 
“There  are  a  lot  of  newspapers  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  room  that  made  more  profit 
in  1981  than  General  Motors,  Ford  and 
Chrysler  combined.”  His  remark  drew 

(Continued  on  paf>e  15) 
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some  snickers  from  the  audience. 

Standen  said  he  believes  the  news¬ 
paper  as  it  is  known  today  will  be  around 
For  a  long  time.  He  said  the  new  forms  of 
media,  like  cable,  will  “only  enhance  the 
special  place  newspapers  have  in  the  life 
of  our  readers.” 

History,  he  said,  shows  that  “new 
media  does  not  replace  existing  media.  In 
reality,  people  learn  to  use  each  new 
medium  to  meet  their  special  needs  and 
expanding  interests.” 

Center  stage 

Joseph  F.  Flanagan,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  of  the  Journal  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee,  and  president  of  the 
International  Newspaper  Advertising 
and  Marketing  Executives,  said  the 
depressed  state  of  classified  has  thrust 
the  CAMS  into  the  spotlight  these  days. 

“Now,  more  than  ever,  the  discussions 
inevitably  turn  to  classified,”  Flanagan 
said.  “In  part,  the  discussions  center  on 
the  current  economic  mess  and  its  impact 
on  classified.  Classified's  big  three,  auto, 
real  estate,  and  employment,  are  still 
waiting  for  that  rainbow  we’ve  been  told 
is  just  over  the  next  hill. 

“We’re  also  watching  with  great 
interest  the  experimental  systems  for 
transmitting  information  via  electronic 
media,  especially  their  impact  on  classi¬ 
fied  advertising.” 

Upbeat  talk 

Flanagan  said  some  of  the  talk  about 
classified  is  upbeat.  He  said  that  he  has 
observed  a  trend  toward  more  integrated 
advertising  departments.  “From  my 
observations,  classified  advertising  man¬ 
agers  today  are  effectively  full  partners 
and  equal  contributors  to  unified  sales 
and  marketing  efforts  at  their  newspap¬ 
ers.” 

This  means,  he  said,  that  as  marketing 
or  ad  directors,  “we  must  keep  our  classi¬ 
fied  managers  tuned  in.  You  need  to 
know  what’s  happening  in  other  advertis¬ 
ing  areas,  from  marriage  mail,  to  News- 
plan,  SAUs  to  syndicated  research, 
trends  that  affect  us  all.” 

Flanagan  said  to  do  the  job  right  news¬ 
paper  ad  directors  must  put  more  into 
developing  the  potential  of  the  classified 
staff  in  the  area  of  sales  training,  promo¬ 
tion  and  research  support. 

He  said  several  INAME  members  are 
urging  a  greater  investment  in  classified 
sales  training,  and  “possibly  a  more 
selective  hiring  process  as  well.” 

New  thinking  needed 
For  years,  he  said,  classified  ad  linage 
was  increasing  so  rapidly  that  phone 
rooms  were  “simply  taking  ads.”  When 
the  economy  turned  downward,  he  said 
papers  focused  on  controlling  costs, 
reducing  hours  and  cutting  budgets  for 
sales  training.  “We’re  going  to  have  to 
're-think  that  kind  of  cost  saving  if  we 
expect  to  keep  up  with  the  competition  of 
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the  future,”  he  said. 

Noting  that  classified  contributes 
around  30%  of  newspaper  advertising 
revenue  on  a  national  average,  Flanagan 
deplored  the  lack  of  proper  promotion 
and  research  backing.  “Promotional  pro¬ 
grams  and  careful  market  research,”  he 
said,  “can  lead  to  even  greater  results  for 
your  readers  and  your  newspapers.” 

He  proposed  a  national  classified  pro¬ 
motion  on  radio  and  tv  promoting  classi¬ 
fied  as  a  “superior  alternative  to  the  Yel¬ 
low  Pages.  This  is  a  very  logical  project 
for  ANCAM  to  explore,”  Flanagan  said. 

Telemarketing  potential 
Flanagan  said  he  thinks  newspapers 
have  a  real  untapped  potential  in  classi¬ 
fied  phone  rooms  to  telemarket  a  variety 
of  goods  and  services. 

“As  time  goes  on,  we’re  going  to  be 
selling  major  units  of  space  in  our  news¬ 
papers  via  the  telephone,”  he  said. 

He  said  the  INAME  members  are 
pushing  to  get  a  good  telephone  market¬ 
ing  session  on  the  convention  program  to 
be  held  next  month  in  San  Diego. 

“For  telemarketing  to  work  for  retail 
and  national  advertising,  techniques  and 
systems  developed  in  classified  should  be 
investigated  and  developed,”  he  said. 
“In  any  event,  a  unified  telemarketing 
effort  is  sure  to  involve  all  areas  of  the 
advertising  departments,”  he  said. 

(Continued  on  page  16) 

Attendance  slumps 
at  ANCAM  meeting 

For  the  second  straight  year, 
registration  for  the  annual  sales  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers  was 
down. 

Frank  Harris,  general  manager. 
ANCAM.  said  total  registration  for  the 
Monterey  meeting  was  about  200,  of 
which  180  were  members  of  ANCAM.  He 
said  the  meeting  in  Atlanta  last  year 
attracted  about  232  members.  The 
record-setting  meeting  was  held  in  Long 
Beach,  Calif,  when  about  400  registered. 
ANCAM  has  650  members. 

Harris  said  he  was  pleased  with  the 
turnout  this  year,  but  disappointed  with 
several  newspaper  groups  who  would  not 
allow  CAMs  for  their  papers  to  attend. 
ANCAM  holds  one  annual  meeting.  Its 
counterpart.  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
has  two  sales  meeting  a  year. 

Pre-convention  promotion  promised 
CAMs  “nearly  30  hours  of  management 
and  classified  training  that  you’d  pay 
thousands  for  elsewhere,  all  for  less  than 
$300.” 

He  said  the  decline  in  registrations  was 
probably  due  to  the  depressed  state  of  the 
classified  business.  One  CAM  informed 
E&P  at  the  meeting  that  of  the  top  50 
dailies,  only  the  New  York  Times  was 
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ANCAM  elects 
Beverly  A.  Klein 

Beverly  A.  Klein,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wise.) 
Journal  and  Sentinel  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers  during 
the  62nd  Annual  Conference. 

She  is  the  second  woman  to  head 
ANCAM  in  the  association’s  62-year  his¬ 
tory. 

Klein  started  at  the  Milwaukee  papers 
in  1%3  as  a  telephone  sales  representa¬ 
tive.  She  held  a  number  of  positions  in  the 
classified  department  before  becoming 
classified  manager  in  1977. 

She  was  an  active  member  of  the 
ANCAM  Action  Committee,  the 
ANCAM/NAB  Telecommunications 
Task  Force,  as  well  as  the  board  of  the 
American  Press  Institute.  She  received 
the  ANCAM  Distinguished  Service 
Award  in  1981. 

Other  officers  elected  are:  president¬ 
elect,  Richard  E.  Riggins,  St.  Petersburg 
Times  and  Independent :  second 
vicepresident.  Cliff  H.  Hansen,  Salt  Lake 
City  Tribune  and  Deseret  News',  third 
vicepresident.  Herb  Barger,  Houston 
Chronicle;  and  secretary-treasurer.  Lee 
C.  Bollinger,  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press 
Democrat. 

Directors  elected  to  two-year  terms 
are:  Chuck  Cornelius,  JacLson  (Miss.) 
Clarion  Ledger-News;  Nancy  O’Connell, 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  Bulletin; 
Dennis  J.  Grant.  Chicago  Tribune;  Bill  D. 
Horton.  Fort  Worth  Star-Tribune;  and 
John  J.  Guerin,  New  York  Times.  Don 
Clark.  Los  Angeles  Times,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  advisors. 


showing  classified  linage  gain  through 
May.  The  losers  were  ranging  as  high  as 
35%. 
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Electronic  publishing 

A  panel  presented  an  update  on  current 
electronic  publishing  ventures  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

The  members  of  the  panel  were: 

Audrey  N.  MacLean,  newspaper 
development  manager  of  the  Toronto 
Star  and  president  of  Starguide  Ltd.,  and 
a  member  of  the  ANCAM/NAB  classified 
in  the  new  technology  task  force.  As  pres¬ 
ident  of  Starguide,  her  responsibilities 
include  management  of  a  company  that 
was  formed  to  sell  advertising  into  a 
videotex  system — Teleguide — which 
provides  information  about  Toronto’s 
attractions,  businesses  and  services  to 
residents  and  visitors. 

David  Bonfield,  classified  manager. 
Contra  Costa  Times  in  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif.,  who  explained  the  Times'  entry 
into  cable  with  General  Electric  Cable 
Vision,  a  venture  that  was  started  about 
eight  months  ago. 

George  Minot,  CompuServe, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  a  two-way  subcriber 
service,  featuring  news  from  AP  and  ten 
daily  newspapers,  and  classified  ads;  and 
Jim  Holly,  who  oversees  Times-Mirror’s 
experimental  interactive  test  in  350 
homes,  using  the  Toronto  Star’s  Telidon 
method. 

Bonfield  said  the  Contra  Costa  Times 
has  invested  about  $20,000  in  equipment 
and  pays  GE  Cable  Vision  $125  a  week  to 
lease  and  cover  the  costs  of  the  telephone 
line. 

He  said  the  cabling  of  news  and  classi¬ 
fied  has  proved  “cheap  to  produce,”  and 
has  generated  about  $30,000  in  revenues 
in  the  first  eighth  months  of  operation. 

He  said  classified  ads  are  offered  in 
combination  with  the  Times  and  only  pri¬ 
vate  party  ads  are  accepted.  He  said  60 
pages  of  news  (nine  lines  show  on  screen) 
are  featured.  During  a  30  minute  time  per¬ 
iod,  he  said,  20  minutes  of  news  is  shown 
followed  by  10  minutes  of  classfied  ads. 

He  said  about  18,000  dwelling  units 
receive  the  cable  service  that  is  called 
Video  Times.  A  recent  survey  indicated 
that  38%  of  the  sample  watch  the  show. 

While  they  may  not  be  rushing  en  mas¬ 
se  to  the  new  medium,  profits  can  be 
generated  with  small  capital 
investment,”  Bonfields  said. 

Minot  of  CompuServe  said  as  of  this 
week  the  two-way  in-home  service  that 
feeds  to  the  user’s  home  computer  had 
30,000  subscribers. 

He  predicted  that  the  service  would 
continue  to  grow  as  more  computer  man¬ 
ufacturers  entered  the  field,  most  notably 
IBM  and  Xerox.  He  said  he  thought  the 
projection  of  7.7  million  households  by 
1990  was  a  conservative  estimate. 

CompuServe,  he  said,  provides  a  menu 
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of  AP  news  and  local  news  from  10  dailies 
in  the  fold  for  the  test.  He  said  selection  of 
local  news  is  left  up  to  the  papers. 

Classified  ads  are  available  from  6  pap¬ 
ers  in  the  three  major  categories — 
employment,  real  estate,  and  auto¬ 
motive.  He  said  that  the  papers  agreed  to 
adopt  the  ANCAM  standardized  classi¬ 
fications. 

To  use  the  service,  the  user  pays  $5  an 
hour,  Minot  said. 

He  said  electronic  mail  and  games  have 
proved  to  be  the  two  most  popular  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  service.  He  said  another  pop¬ 
ular  feature  is  the  one  showing  point 
spreads  for  major  sports  and  handicap¬ 
ping  information. 

MacLean’s  presentation  on  Telidon,  a 
test  in  Toronto  that  ends  September  1983, 
included  a  live  demonstration  with  tv  sets 
hooked-up  to  the  main  computer. 

MacLean  said  the  two-way  system  fea¬ 
tures  an  array  of  information,  including 
spot  news,  restaurant  reviews,  classified 
and  general  ads. 

All  of  the  information  is  available  on  a 
menu,  with  the  user  equipped  with  a  key 
pad  for  making  commands.  There  is  no 
charge  for  the  ads.  But,  she  said,  the 
advertiser  must  run  an  ad  in  the  Star  to  get 
on  Telidon.  She  said  they  will  add 
department  stores  and  supermarket  ads 
this  month. 

Jim  Holly  presented  a  live  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  Times-Mirror  videotex  service 
that  was  started  in  March  with  a  carefully 
selected  sample  of  350  upscale  homes  in 
Palos  Verdes  and  Mission  Viejo  com¬ 
munities  in  Southern  California. 

The  two-way  system,  which  uses  tele¬ 
phone  lines,  right  now  offers  two-way 
banking,  in-home  shopping,  up-to-the- 
minute  news  reports  from  Los  Angeles 
Times,  two  community  newspapers,  and 
the  AP  video  service. 

Classified  ads,  he  said,  were  scheduled 
to  begin  very  shortly. 

Holly  said  the  “hot  area”  has  proved  to 
be  the  community  news  items,  especially 
neighborhood  crime  reports  and  Little 
League  scores,  and  electronic  mail, 
which  permits  users  to  converse  with 
each  other  and  with  the  editors.  “We  are 
also  selling  tickets  to  events  like  crazy,” 
he  said.  He  said  Hallmark  Cards  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  range  of  electronic  greeting  cards 
to  send. 

In  the  demonstration.  Holly  called  up  a 
menu  for  local  crime  news,  and  got  a 
house  break-in  that  had  occured  the  night 
before  not  far  from  where  he  lived. 

He  said  the  plans  are  to  offer  the  L.A. 
Times’  classified  ads  exactly  as  they 
appear  to  see  if  people  like  it  that  way. 

Holly  shared  some  statistics  that  have 
been  gathered  to  date  on  the  test.  He  said 
the  average  user  spends  19  minutes  per 
session,  looking  at  57  pages  per  19  mi¬ 
nutes.  The  average  users  uses  the  system 
1  to  4  times  a  day. 

He  said  the  sytems  contains  about 
200,000  words  of  news  from  the  Los 


Angeles  Times  some  of  which  is  delivered 
before  it  appears  in  the  morning  paper. 

Awards  given 

The  annual  James  McGovern  Award, 
the  highest  award  presented  by  ANCAM, 
was  awarded  to  Phillip  J.  Meek,  president 
and  editorial  chairman  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram. 

Meek,  the  fifth  Texas  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  to  win  the  award,  was  honored  for 
his  work  as  chairman  of  the  telecom¬ 
munications  task  force  of  the  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  which  defeated 
AT&T’s  bid  to  put  Yellow  Pages  ads  on 
tv. 

Meek  joined  the  Star-Telegram  in  1977. 
Previously  he  was  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oakland  Press  in  Pontiac, 
Mich. 

In  accepting  the  award.  Meek  urged  the 
CAMs  to  write  to  their  Congressmen  to 
support  Rep.  Timothy  Wirth’s  bill,  H.R. 
5158,  and  to  keep  current  on  the  electron¬ 
ic  publishing  developments. 

The  McGovern  Award  was  established 
in  1948  and  honors  a  person,  usually  a 
publisher,  totally  dedicated  to  the  field  of 
classified,  to  ANCAM  and  to  other  classi¬ 
fied  organizations.  The  award  was  not 
given  in  1%7  or  1981. 

E&P  awards 

The  following  newspapers  were 
awarded  Editor  &  Publisher  Annual 
Classified  Promotion  Awards: 

250,000  and  over  circulation: 

First  place — San  Jose  Mercury-News, 
Ron  Beech,  CAM; 

Second  place — Los  Angeles  Times, 
Don  Clark,  CAM; 

First  honorable  mention  — 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Joe  Smith,  CAM; 

Second  honorable  mention  — 
Minneapolis  Star-Tribune,  Bill  Wilson, 
CAM; 

Circulation  100,000  to  249,000: 

First  place — Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes¬ 
man-Review;  Dave  Anderson,  CAM; 

Second  place — Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press-Enterprise,  Earl  Capper,  CAM; 

Honorable  mention — Spokane 
Statesman-Review; 

Circulation  40,000  to  99,000: 

First  place — Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal,  Willi  Freemeyer,  CAM; 

Second  place — Hayward  (Calif.)  Daily 
Review,  Phil  Dutton,  CAM; 

Honorable  mention — Vancouver 
(Wash.)  Columbian,  Gerry  Cox,  CAM; 
Circulation  under  40,000: 

First  place — Rapid  City  (S.D.)  Argus- 
Leader,  Scott  McKibber; 

Second  place — Longview  (Tex.)  Daily 
News,  Pat  Minchew,  CAM; 

First  honorable  mention — Bridgeton 
(N.J.)  Evening  News,  Frank  Talarico, 
CAM; 

Second  honorable  mention  — 
Woodland  (Calif.)  Daily  Democrat, 
Stephania  F.  Bors. 

An  independent  panel  of  judges  picked 
by  ANCAM  selected  the  winning  entries. 
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At  ANCAM 

Past,  present,  future 
look  at  classified  ads 


By  Beverly  A.  Klein 

Classifled  Advertising  Manager 
Milwaukee  Journall Sentinel 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  be  addressing 
you  as  president,  for  the  first  time,  and  to 
be  representing  the  classified  industry. 

Classified  has  a  long  and  illustrious  his¬ 
tory.  Some  of  our  founding  fathers 
learned  first  hand  that  “it  pays  to  adver¬ 
tise.”  George  Washington,  in  1773,  for 
example,  placed  a  classified  ad  offering 
20,000  acres  of  land  for  sale. 

Benjamin  Franklin  couldn't  resist  the 
opportunity  to  do  a  little  preaching  in  one 
of  the  many  ads  he  ran  in  his  papers. 
When  he  learned  that  his  wife’s  prayer 
book  had  been  filched  from  church,  Ben 
ran  the  following:  “The  person  who  took 
the  prayer  book  is  desired  to  open  it  and 
read  the  Eighth  Commandment,  and 
afterwards  return  the  prayer  book  into 
the  same  pew  again,  upon  which  no  furth¬ 
er  notice  will  be  taken.” 

Jackson  and  Lincoln 

Far  more  indignant  was  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  who  once  used  the  classified  col¬ 
umns  to  challenge  the  man  who  slurred 
Mrs.  Jackson  to  a  duel.  “He  is  a 
coward,”  stated  the  General  and  future 
President,  “He  will  basely  insult  but  has 
not  the  courage  to  repair.” 

Abraham  Lincoln  also  advertised.  A 
help  wanted  ad  of  Lincoln’s  read; 
“Wanted,  young  skinny  wiry  fellows  not 
under  18.  Must  be  expert  riders  willing  to 
risk  death  daily.  Orphans  preferred.” 
One  of  those  who  replied  was  a  fellow 
named  William  Cody.  As  Buffalo  Bill, 
he — and  others  who  answered  this 
strange  ad — wrote  a  romantic  and  brave 
chapter  in  American  frontier  history  by 
forming  the  Pony  Express. 

Yet,  it  was  not  until  1920  that  a  nation¬ 
wide  classified  advertising  association 
was  conceived  by  ten  classified  managers 
as  they  sat  around  a  table  at  the  old  Hotel 
LaSalle  in  Chicago.  Until  that  time  each 
classified  manager  was  entirely  alone 
when  making  decisions.  There  were  no 
books  for  the  new  manager  to  read,  no 
statistics  to  study,  no  analysis  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  and  no  record  of  the 
industry’s  progress. 

Visionaries 

These  ten  men  foresaw  the  advantages 


(A  reprint  of  Beverly  A.  Klein’s  Pre¬ 
sidential  Address,  delivered  June  16  at  the 
62nd  Annual  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers  Sales 
Conference,  held  in  Monterey,  Cali¬ 
fornia.) 
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in  gathering  classified  people  together — 
first,  to  discuss  mutual  problems,  and 
second  to  provide  a  vehicle  through 
which  classified  managers  could  obtain 
information  and  knowledge  which  would 
enable  them  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
new  opportunities  that  the  real  estate 
boom  after  World  War  1,  the 
development  of  the  automobile  industry 
and  the  growing  volume  of  help  wanted 
advertising  offered. 

On  June  7,  1920,  using  his  jack  knife  as 
a  gavel,  Harry  Gwaltney  called  to  order 
the  first  conference  of  ANCAM.  Some  of 
the  program  topics  are  as  pertinent  today 
as  they  were  in  1920.  The  sessions 
covered:  Rates  and  Revenues;  Standardi¬ 
zation;  Censorship;  Typography  and 
Makeup;  Classified  Promotion;  Credit 
and  Collection;  and  Sales  Methods. 

Since  then  the  steady  growth  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertisng  has  been  swift  and  profit¬ 
able.  In  1930  classified  advertising  con¬ 
tributed  about  18.2%  of  the  total  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  volume.  By  1946  this  had 
incresed  to  24.5%  and  by  1952  one  out  of 
every  four  lines  of  newspaper  advertising 
was  classified. 

In  1981,  classified  advertising 
accounted  for  $5,062  billion  dollars  in  re¬ 
venue — or  about  30%  of  the  total  news¬ 
paper  advertising  revenue. 

650  ANCAM  members 

Today  ANCAM’s  membership  stands 
at  almost  650  and  covers  the  United 
States,  Canada,  United  Kingdom,  Argen¬ 
tina,  Australia,  Brazil,  India,  Mexico, 
New  Zealand,  Republic  of  Philippines, 
Republic  of  Singapore,  South  Africa, 
Sweden  and  Thailand. 

At  this  conference  we  have  overseas 
members  from  South  Africa,  Australia, 
Malaysia,  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Singa¬ 
pore,  as  well  as  England  and  Scotland. 

Not  only  is  classified  advertising  world¬ 
wide  big  business,  and  recognized  as 
such  by  the  entire  newspaper  industry, 
but  it  is  respected  for  the  tremendous 
readership  it  brings  to  the  papers.  What 
publisher  cannot  tell  tales  of  the  calls  re¬ 
ceived — often  at  home — about  the  classi¬ 
fied  ad  published  with  an  error. 

Think  of  the  news  stories  generated  by 
classified  this  past  year — the  free  work 
wanted  ads  in  Chicago,  Dallas  and  other 
cities  and  the  “work  at  home”  bogus  ads 
reported  by  the  Postal  Service,  that  ran  in 
37  papers  or  the  hoax  employment  ad  that 
ran  in  Miami  which  drew  nearly  .3(X)  job- 


hungry  workers  to  supposed  construction 
sites,  and  had  them  waiting  in  line  for  5 
hours.  Classified  advertising  is  one  of  the 
major  barometers  of  the  economic  cli¬ 
mate. 

Economic  barometer 
Employment  is  important,  automotive 
is  important,  housing  is  important.  Clas¬ 
sified  advertising  foretold  the  current 
economic  recession,  and  has  itself  been  a 
victim  of  that  recession,  characterized  by 
lower  linage,  limited  growth  and  reduced 
revenue  in  classified  ads. 

As  an  example  of  the  significance  of 
classified  advertising — and  how  the 
industry  has  been  hurt  in  the  past  3  years 
are  the  Conference  Board  reports  on  help 
wanted  advertising.  The  Board’s  March 
Help  Wanted  Index,  based  on  the  volume 
of  employment  advertising  in  51  news¬ 
papers  across  the  United  States  with  1%7 
volume  representing  100,  showed  a  drop 
to  %,  the  lowest  figure  since  1975.  In 
September  of  1979,  the  last  time  the  index 
showed  real  growth,  the  figure  was  159. 

Despite  this  relatively  bleak  picture, 
never  before  have  classified  managers 
been  more  resourceful,  more  innovative 
in  developing  new  business  and  more 
imaginative  in  seeking  new  opportunities 
to  build  linage  and  help  stem  the  tide. 
Today’s  managers  have  expanded  their 
horizons;  many  classified  departments  are 
running  linage  in  sports  and  business  sec¬ 
tions,  in  addition  to  the  many  feature  sec¬ 
tions  which  appeal  to  specific  readers, 
i.e.  Career,  Automotive  and  Con¬ 
dominium. 

Planning  the  future 

And  classified  managers  are  addressing 
long-range  as  well  as  immediate  pro¬ 
blems.  We  too  are  concerned  about 
shared  mail,  cable  tv  and  declining 
circulation. 

If  we  do  not  plan  for  the  future,  if  we  do 
nothing,  we  most  certainly  will  be  dam¬ 
aged.  We  need  solid  research  to  provide 
us  with  the  psychographic  and 
demographic  figures  our  sophisticated 
advertisers  are  demanding.  We  need 
aggressive  promotion.  Most  importantly 
we  need  professional,  well-trained  sales¬ 
people.  It  IS  our  responsibility  to  recruit, 
train,  inspire  and  lead  them. 

I  believe  that  the  strength  of  ANCAM 
lies  in  the  collective  wisdom  and  strength 
of  our  many  hard-working  and  participat¬ 
ing  members.  Through  their  efforts  the 
voice  of  ANCAM  has  never  been  louder 
or  more  respected.  But  as  1  now  take  up 
the  challenge  of  maintaining  this  momen- 
turm,  I  feel  it  is  extremely  important  that 
more  members  become  active  in  our 
association. 

ANCAM  can  best  serve  us  if  everyone 
contributes — therefore  I  issue  an  open 
appeal  to  give  not  just  of  your  time  and 
your  talent,  but  also  your  thoughts  and 
ideas.  This  association  belongs  to  all  of 
us. 
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Canadian  ad  bureau 
expands  selling  role 


At  the  annual  shareholders  meeting 
(June  2)  Newspaper  Marketing  Bureau 
members  voted  to  expand  the  mandate  of 
the  company  to  include  coverage  of  chain 
retail  stores. 

This  comes  in  the  wake  of  significant 
improvements  in  national  advertising  re¬ 
venues  for  dailies  in  the  past  two  years. 

The  objective  of  the  chain  retail 
department  will  be  to  consolidate  and 
strengthen  relations  between  dailies  and 
selected  top  national  retail  chains. 

Newspapers  continue  to  be  the  largest 
advertising  medium  in  Canada,  and, 
while  retail  dollars  are  the  greatest  source 
of  revenues  for  dailies,  a  consultants'  re¬ 
cent  report  indicates  they  could  be  even 
greater. 

Early  this  year,  L.  Mohr  &  Associates 
of  Toronto,  Ontario,  and  Lewiston,  New 
York,  working  with  Lawrence  Goodman, 
formerly  vicepresident  with  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau  in  the  U.S. 
interviewed  executives  of  leading  retail 
chains  as  well  as  publishers  and  advertis¬ 
ing  directors  of  Newspaper  Marketing 
Bureau  member  newspapers.  They  also 
analyzed  trends  in  the  retail  business  and 
observed  that  not  only  were  chains 
becoming  increasingly  important  but 
also,  within  each  chain,  buying  and 
advertising  functions  were  being  central¬ 
ized  in  head  offices,  many  of  which  are  in 
Toronto.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
competitors  are  selling  aggressively  in  an 
attempt  to  win  retail  business  away  from 
dailies  led  to  the  decision  by  newspapers 
to  coordinate  efforts  of  member  retail 
staff  with  a  chain  retail  department  at  the 
Newspaper  Marketing  Bureau. 

The  Newspaper  Marketing  Bureau, 
headquartered  in  Toronto,  was  formed  in 
1979  with  the  goal  of  increasing  the  share 
of  national  advertising  dollars  spent  on 
daily  newspapers.  For  several  years  prior 
to  that  period  newspapers'  share  had 
been  declining.  In  1980  newspapers' 
share  of  national  advertising 
expenditures  stabilized.  In  1981,  daily 
newspapers  outpaced  other  media  in 
advertising  growth,  chalking  up  a  22% 
growth  in  revenue  as  compared  with  15% 
growth  for  all  advertising  media.  The 
increased  revenue  resulted  in  a  growth  of 
one  full  share  point  meaning  that  Cana¬ 
dian  daily  newspapers  achieved  18.3%  of 
national  advertising  dollars.  In  the  first 
two  years  of  the  Bureau's  existence, 
Canadian  daily  newspapers  experienced 
a  national  advertising  revenue  increase  of 
some  $80  million. 
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In  going  into  retail,  the  Newspaper 
Marketing  Bureau  will  be  providing 
increased  relevant  information,  news¬ 
paper  audience  research  and  the 
excellent  rapport  with  advertisers  and 
agencies — which  helped  to  brighten  the 
national  advertising  picture  for  dailies.  At 
the  same  time,  the  establishment  of  the 
new  department  will  in  no  way  jeopardize 
the  Bureau's  national  advertising  effort. 

The  new  department  will  be  headed  by 
a  vicepresident,  retail  and  the  search  is 
now  underway  to  recruit  an  individual 
with  a  strong  background  in  retail 
advertising,  marketing  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  to  act  as  newspaper  industry  spokes¬ 
man,  and  to  represent  Canadian  dailies  to 
selected  top  chain  retailers  and  their 
agencies. 

Peter  G.  White,  president  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Free  Press,  this  month  takes  on  addi¬ 
tional  duties  as  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Marketing  Bureau,  Inc. 

White  was  appointed  to  succeed  W.J. 
Carradine,  senior  vicepresident  of  South- 
am  Daily  Newspapers,  who  has  served  as 
chairman  since  the  Bureau's  inception  in 
1979. 

At  the  London  Free  Press  since  1970, 
White  managed  marketing  services  and 
planning  and  development  before 
becoming  assistant  to  the  president  and 
publisher  in  1975.  He  has  also  been  a 
director  of  the  Newspaper  Marketing 
Bureau,  since  its  founding. 

As  chairman  he  will  continue  the  drive 
by  the  Newspaper  Marketing  Bureau  to 
increase  daily  newspapers'  share  of 
Canadian  advertising  dollars. 

In  his  farewell  remarks  to  Bureau 
shareholders,  retiring  chairman  Carra¬ 
dine  pointed  out  that  in  the  two  years  of 
the  existence  of  NMB,  the  increase  in 
share  represented  $80  million  in  addition¬ 
al  revenue  for  Canadian  dailies. 

The  bureau  announced  that  the  most 


recent  Newspaper  Audience  Databank 
(NADbank)  statistics  are  now  available 
for  the  Edmonton  market  through  online 
computer  access.  These  data  update 
information  for  Edmonton  previously 
online  for  the  past  year. 

NADbank  offers  the  only  com¬ 
puterized  source  of  daily  newspaper 
audience  information  allowing  the  user  to 
identify  and  assess  individual  newspap¬ 
ers  in  individual  markets.  The  service 
currently  provides  data  on  29  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  15  major  Canadian  markets. 
More  markets  are  planned  for  the  future. 

Current  NADbank  markets  are:  Mon¬ 
treal,  Quebec  City,  Ottawa,  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines/Niagara,  Kitch¬ 
ener,  London,  Windsor,  Winnipeg,  Reg¬ 
ina,  Saskatoon,  Calgary,  Edmonton  and 
Vancouver.  Data  are  available  online 
through  Interactive  Market  Systems 
(I.M.S.)  and  Telmar  Communications. 

Auto  Classified  ads 
gained  19%  in  1981 

Automotive  classified  advertising  in 
newspapers  showed  gains  in  1981  despite 
a  disappointing  sales  year  for  both 
domestic  and  imported  cars,  according  to 
a  breakdown  of  newspaper  classified  in 
1981  issued  by  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau. 

Classified  expenditures  in  the  auto¬ 
motive  category  reached  $1,225  billion  in 
1981,  up  19.4%  over  the  year-earlier 
figure  of  $1,026  billion.  The  increase  pa¬ 
ralleled  a  similar  strong  showing  for  the 
year  in  national  advertising  for  new  cars, 
which  registered  a  24.2%  gain  in  1981 
over  1980. 

“The  increase  in  classified  represents 
dealers  and  dealer  associations  tying  in 
with  the  many  price  and  incentive  pro¬ 
motions  staged  by  manufacturers,"  said 
Val  Corradi,  the  Bureau's  vicepresident 
for  automotive  advertising.  “Another 
factor  was  the  large  number  of  special 
automotive  sections  and  promotions 
jointly  sponsored  by  newspapers  and 
dealer  groups." 
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Share 

Change 

1975 

759.4 

33.5 

598.6 

26.5 

364.1 

16.1 

541.2 

23.9 

2,263.4 

100.0 

1976 

927.6 

32.7  -1-22.1 

782.9 

27.6  -e30.8 

486.1 

17.2  -1-33.5 

638  4 

22.5  -1-18.0 

2,835.1 

IW.O 

-1-25.3 

1977 

1,036.0 

32.0  -1-14.9 

869.4 

26.8  -1-14.2 

627.7 

194  -1-32.8 

705.7 

218  -1-13.7 

3,238.8 

100.0 

-I- 17.5 

1978 

1,127.4 

28.7  +  8.8 

1,037.0 

26.4  -1-19.3 

961.1 

24.5  -1-53.1 

800.6 

20.4  -1-13.4 

3,926.1 

100.0 

-1-17.3 

1979 

1,322.8 

28.7  -H7.4 

1.164.9 

25.3  -1-12.4 

1,208.3 

26.3  -1-25.9 

911.6 

19.7  -1-13.4 

4,607.2 

100.0 

-1-17.3 

1980 

1,248.1 

27.0  -  5.6 

1,026.2 

22.2  -11.9 

1,289.7  -t-27.9  +  6.7 

1,058.5 

22.9  -H6.1 

4,622.6 

100.0 

-1-  0.3 

1981 

1,300.9 

25.7  -t-  4.2 

1,225.0 

24.2  -t-19.4 

1,341.4 

26.5  -i-  4.0 

1,194.6 

23.6  -1-12.9 

5,062.0 

100.0 

-1-  9.5 

Source:  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  estimates  for  newspaper  advertising  expenditures  are  based  on  data  from  media  Records,  Inc.,  and  Itie  NAB  Image  analysis,  plus 
other  data. 

Prepared  by:  Economic  and  Media  Analysis  Unit  (212)  557-5482. 
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First  full  color 
movie  ad  runs 

The  first  offset-printed,  process-color 
ad  ever  to  run  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times' 
Calendar  section  will  appear  June  20.  The 
full-color  ad  promotes  Warner  Brother’s 
movie  “Blade  Runner,”  and  was  placed 
by  Terry  Hines  and  Assoc,  advertising 
agency. 

“Our  ability  to  print  process-color  ads 
will  revolutionize  movie  advertising  in 
the  Times,”  said  Don  Maldonado, 
director'of  display  advertising  for  the 
Times.  “We  now  have  the  capability  to 
reproduce  movie  broadsides,  and  the 
color  is  so  eye-catching  that  it  makes  for  a 
terrific  film  ad.” 

The  Sunday  Calendar  section  is  printed 
on  the  Times’  converted  Hoe  presses  and 
new  Goss  presses,  all  of  which  are  offset. 


Coen  sees 
10.4%  gain 
in  ad  outiays 

Advertising  expenditures  in  the  U.S. 
this  year  are  expected  to  reach  approx¬ 
imately  $68  billion,  a  gain  of  10.4%  over 
1981. 

The  prediction  was  made  (June  16)  by 
Robert  J.  Coen,  senior  vicepresident  of 
McCann-Erickson  USA,  at  a  semi-annual 
briefing  for  investment  analysts  and  the 
business  press  at  the  Princeton  Club  in 
N.Y. 

This  1982  forecast  is  a  revision  of 
Coen’s  December  1981  advertising 
expenditures  estimate  of  an  11.7% 
increase. 

“The  continued  sluggish  performance 
of  the  economy  has  limited  the  demand 
for  advertising  in  certain  sectors  of  the 
market,  particularly  in  local  classified 
and  retail  newspaper  advertising. 
Categories  such  as  appliances  and  house¬ 
hold  products  have  also  been  most  nega¬ 
tively  impacted  by  the  recession,”  Coen 
stated. 

“On  the  other  hand,”  Coen  noted, 
“spending  by  national  advertisers  has 
continued  at  a  surprisingly  strong  level. 
In  certain  industries,  such  as  automobile, 
airline,  resort  and  tourism,  advertising 
has  played  a  more  important  role  than 
ever  before  in  enhancing  inventory  move¬ 
ment  during  this  economic  period.  It  is 
also  important  to  note  that  1 982  is  an  elec¬ 
tion  year,  which  serves  as  an  additional 
stimulus  to  advertising,  fhe  supply  of 
network  television  time  remains  limited, 
which  supports  their  price  levels,  while 
certain  new  product  entries,  exemplified 
by  video  games,  are  putting  additional 
pressure  on  demand  for  television  time  as 
their  budgets  grow  dramatically. 
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Landon  regroups  to  place 


more  emphasis 

A  major  reorganization  and  restructur¬ 
ing  of  Landon  Associates,  Inc.,  was 
announced  by  Owen  E.  Landon,  Jr., 
president.  The  changes  are  to  be  effective 
July  1,  1982. 

The  restructuring  creates  five 
divisions;  National  Sales,  Regional 
Development,  Marketing  Services, 
Financial,  Ventures. 

Robert  L.  Leybum  was  named  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident/national  sales  with  full 
responsibility  for  the  National  Sales 
division.  All  national  advertising  sales 
personnel  will  be  responsible  to  one  of 
three  regional  sales  managers.  Roger 


“In  conclusion,”  Coen  said,  “our 
December  1981  projections  for  1982 
advertising  expenditures  were  based 
upon  the  then-current  concensus  of  a 
9.2%  GNP  growth.  Current  expectations 
have  been  lowered  to  less  than  6%.  In 
comparison,  advertising  expenditures 
will  not  only  continue  to  grow  faster  than 
the  economy  as  a  whole,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  differential  is  widening  as 
advertising  is  increasingly  used  to  solve 
problems  created  by  the  economy.  The 
ration  of  advertising  to  sales  is  expected 
to  rise,  indicating  the  significance  of 
advertising  as  a  key  marketing  tool.” 


Regional  bureaus 
set-up  in  5  cities 

Hartford  Courant  will  restructure  a 
major  portion  of  its  newsgathering 
operation  to  provide  stronger  local  and 
regional  news  coverage. 

I'he  Courant  will  reorganize  its  State 
desk  and  create  five  regional  bureaus 
responsible  for  local  news  coverage.  The 
State  desk  is  the  newsroom  staff  assigned 
to  cover  areas  of  Connecticut  outside  of 
Hartford. 

The  regional  bureaus  will  be  located  in 
Enfield,  Manchester.  Avon,  New  Britain 
and  Middletown.  Each  will  be  respons¬ 
ible  for  covering  surrounding  cities  and 
towns.  Each  will  be  staffed  by  five  report¬ 
ers,  several  correspondents  and  a  teletyp¬ 
ist/receptionist.  The  bureaus  will  be  su¬ 
pervised  by  a  bureau  chief  who  will  act  as 
an  editor. 

“The  regional  news  bureaus  will 
enable  the  Courant  to  provide  much  bet¬ 
ter  local  news  coverage  throughout  great¬ 
er  Hartford,”  said  metropolitan  editor 
Dick  Barnes. 

The  five  regional  bureaus  will  replace 
the  smaller  editorial  offices  now 
operating  in  the  greater  Hartford  area. 


on  selling 

Power  was  named  vicepresident/Eastem 
Sales  Region.  John  Spaulding  will  head 
the  Southern  Sales  Region  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Robert  Keim  has  joined  Landon 
Associated.  Inc.,  from  his  recent  post  as 
advertising  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin.  Keim  was  selected  as  vicepresi- 
dent/Westem  Sales  Region. 

“The  1980s  will  be  far  more  demanding 
of  our  National  advertising  sales  organ¬ 
ization  and  we  plan  to  continue  to  be  the 
best  trained,  best  directed,  best  super¬ 
vised  and  most  productive  sales  team  in 
the  newspaper  business.”  Landon 
stated.  “These  changes  will  solidly 
position  us  to  achieve  maximum 
effectiveness  and  productivity  for  our 
advertisers  and  the  newspapers  we 
represent.  The  challenges  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  the  80s  demand  no  less,”  he  con¬ 
cluded. 

Rod  Keeney  was  named  executive 
vicepresident/Marketing  Services.  He 
will  supervise  the  activities  of:  Landon 
Seminar  Division.  Retail  Sales  &  Service 
Division,  Landon  Co-op  Division, 
National  Classified  Division,  Research  & 
Sales  Promotion.  Consulting  Services, 
and  other  non-National  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  Landon 
clients. 

Present  regional  managers  will  be  iden¬ 
tified  as  development  managers.  They 
will  have  no  sales  management 
responsibilities  under  the  new  structur¬ 
ing.  “By  removing  the  sales  management 
function  from  the  increased  burden  these 
managers  have  shouldered  during  the 
company’s  rapid  growth,  our 
development  managers  will  apply  more 
time  to  positioning  of  individual  and 
newspaper  network  sales,  coordinating 
their  promotion  programs,  coordinating 
the  marketing  programs  and  other  vital 
service  functions,”  Landon  commented. 
They  will  report  directly  to  Landon. 

Regional  development  managers  will 
remain;  New  England  Region,  Arthur  D. 
Wright,  Jr.,  senior  vicepresident  and 
Arnold  Harlow,  vicepresident:  Middle 
Atlantic  Region,  Robert  D.  Bair,  vicepre¬ 
sident;  Southern  Region,  Mel  Freeman, 
vicepresident:  Central  Region,  George 
Shannon,  senior  vicepresident:  Western 
Region,  Jack  F.  Kent,  chairman  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 

Financial  Division,  located  in  Boston, 
will  remain  under  the  direction  of  William 
Anderson,  vicepresident  and  Bimal 
Lahiri.  controller.  The  Financial  Division 
departments  are;  Billing  &  Collection, 
Data  Processing,  Credit/Collection, 
Financial  Analysis.  Banking. 

Venture  Division  will  continue  under 
the  direction  of  Landon. 
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Co-op  venture  off 
to  a  quick  start 

The  Newspaper  Co-Op  Network  ing  contributions  to  the  formation  of 


(NCN),  although  just  four  months  old,  is 
off  to  a  strong  start. 

Hewlett  Packard,  Vivitar,  Pennzoil 
and  Reuter  Labs  have  all  placed  orders 
and  have  had  their  ads  run  on  the  NCN 
system.  These  orders  have  totalled  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  date. 

NCN  is  a  one  order/one  bill  co-op  ad 
sales  and  marketing  system. 

This  NCN  sales  and  revenue  report 
keynoted  the  recent  Co-Op  Committee 
meeting  of  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives 
held  in  Chicago.  Attending  this  meeting 
were  advertising  directors  and  co-op 
managers  representing  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  sales  executives  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau.  Also  in  attendance 
were  representatives  of  the  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau. 

“We  are  extremely  pleased  with  the 
sales  support  NCN  is  receiving  from  all 
daily  newspapers,”  said  John  Roell, 
advertising  director,  Tampa  Tribune- 
Times,  and  chairman  of  the  Co-Op  Com¬ 
mittee.  “I  think  the  simple  fact  that  sever¬ 
al  major  companies  have  successfully 
used  NCN  already  is  an  excellent  tes¬ 
timonial  to  NCN’s  ability  to  completely 
and  effectively  serve  the  needs  of  co-op 
advertisers.  As  with  any  new  program  of 
this  magnitude,  we  still  have  some  minor 
challenges,  but  nothing  that  we  cannot 
overcome.” 

The  Co-Op  Committee  meeting  was 
followed  by  two  days  of  regional  coordi¬ 
nator  sales  meetings,  which  addressed  all 
NCN  operating  procedures  and  reviewed 
assigned  regional  target  goals. 

Among  the  early  users  of  NCN  is  the 
Vivitar  Corporation,  a  manufacturer  of 
photographic  equipment.  Mike  Busse, 
co-op  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  NCN  Region  5  coordinator,  sold 
Vivitar  this  program. 

Bruce  Cummings,  director  of  market¬ 
ing  for  Vivitar,  commented  on  why  he 
invested  $93,000  in  the  NCN  schedule. 
“The  ability  of  NCN  to  quickly  place  a 
schedule  of  local  dealer  ads  is  very  critic¬ 
al.  The  time  savings  aspect  is  tremen¬ 
dous.  It  takes  a  while  to  move  a  sales 
force  to  quickly  place  a  product  moving 
schedule.  The  program  we  ran  enabled  us 
to  double  sales  of  two  of  our  major  flash 
units  and  clear  up  an  inventory  of  another 
lens  product.  We  will  defmetly  be  using 
NCN  again. 

“If  NCN  had  not  existed,  I  doubt  that 
we  could  have  done  this  promotion.  We 
gave  NCN  the  markets  we  wanted  and 
they  were  back  to  us  in  three  days  with  a 
media  cost  analysis,”  Cummings  said. 

During  the  meeting,  awards  recogniz- 
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NCN  were  given  to  the  eight  NCN 
regional  directors  and  coordinators.  In 
Region  5,  Don  Maldonado,  advertising 
director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and 
his  co-op  manager,  Mike  Busse,  were  sin¬ 
gled  out  for  their  outstanding  sales 
achievements,  having  sold  three  of  the 
five  NCN  ad  schedules.  Other  members 
of  the  Co-Op  Committee  were  also  hon¬ 
ored  for  their  work  in  development  of  the 
NCN  sales  system. 

Frank  Hennessey,  NAB  vicepresident 
of  co-op  sales,  said:  “We’re  extremely 
pleased  with  early  and  aggressive  sales 
performance  through  the  U.S.  First,  all 
orders  are  clearly  new  revenue  generated 
through  previously  unused  co-op  dollars. 
Second,  manufacturers  involved  range 
from  the  microcomputer  industry 
through  the  auto  aftermarket  to  lawn  and 
garden.  Third,  NCN  orders  and  print-out 
requests  have  covered  all  size  newspap¬ 
ers.  And  fourth,  NCN’s  vast  network  of 
regional  coordinators  and  co-op  manag¬ 
ers  has  produced  this  new  business  with 
professional  marketing  know-how  and 
detailed  follow-through. 

“Obviously  we’re  pleased  to  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  this  truly  professional  market¬ 
ing  system  of  newspapers  selling  more 
businesss  for  themselves  as  well  as  other 
newspapers  at  no  additional  cost.  Even 
with  our  present  economy,  NCN  looks 
forward  to  significant  revenue  gains  in  the 
third  and  fourth  quarters  and,  I  might 
add,  across  all  categories  of  co-op 
funds.” 

Saturday  edition 
to  be  combined 

Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer  and 
Fayetteville  Times  will  begin  publishing  a 
combined  newspaper  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ings  beginning  August  21. 

“Combining  the  newspapers  on  Satur¬ 
day  morning  will  not  mean  a  reduced  staff 
for  our  company,”  Ramon  L.  Yarbor¬ 
ough,  president-publisher,  said.  “We  do 
not  anticipate  any  employment  changes 
as  a  result  of  the  move.  The  change  is  not 
being  made  for  financial  reasons,  but 
solely  as  a  benefit  for  readers.” 

Tom  English  will  be  responsible  for  the 
production  of  the  new  Saturday  edition. 
Bob  Wilson  will  continue  to  direct  the 
Sunday  newspaper. 

Joseph  Buell  dies 

Joseph  R.  Buell  Jr.,  66,  retired  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Million 
Market  Newspapers,  died  June  21.  Buell 
became  chief  executive  of  MMN  in  1975 
and  retired  in  December  1981. 


INTRODUCED — Patrick  M.  Linskey 
(left)  publisher  of  Family  Weekly 
introduced  Robert  Morbut,  (right)  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO,  Horte-Honks  Com¬ 
munications,  San  Antonio  to  the  Family 
Weekly  National  Sales  Meeting  at  the 
Wequassett  Inn,  Cape  Cod,  Mass.  Mar- 
but  addressed  the  group  at  the  final  din¬ 
ner  June  3. 

Family  Weekly 
plans  product 
improvements 

Important  editorial  improvements 
were  projected  in  1982  for  Family  Weekly 
by  newly-named  publisher  Patrick  M. 
Linskey  during  the  newspaper  maga¬ 
zine’s  1982  sales  conference  at  the  We- 
quasett  Inn  in  Chatham,  Mass.,  June  1 
through  4. 

The  conference  theme  was  “The 
Impact  of  the  Individual”  on  honor  of 
retiring  publisher  Morton  Frank. 

“We  have  a  commitment  to  our  read¬ 
ers,”  Linskey  said,  “that  can  be  fulfilled 
only  through  a  continuing  effort  to  remain 
responsive  to  their  needs,  their  interests, 
their  lifestyle  problems  and  their  hopes. 

“That  responsiveness,”  he  concluded, 
“must  manifest  itself  in  the  form  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  product  for  readers.  A  product  that 
will  make  things  better  for  them,  better 
for  our  newspaper  clients  and  better  for 
our  advertisers.” 

Linskey’s  commitment  to  product 
improvement  was  endorsed  by  both  CBS 
Publishing  Group  president,  Peter  Derow 
and  CBS  Publications  president,  Robert 
Krefting,  both  of  whom  participated  in 
the  seminars.  CBS  is  the  corporate  owner 
of  Family  Weekly. 

Other  guest  speakers  and  panelists  at 
the  sales  conference  were  Edward  N. 
Ney,  chairman  and  president.  Young  & 
Rubicam  International;  William  M. 
Shaw,  corporate  promotion  director  for 
General  Foods;  Robert  A.  Hemm,  presi¬ 
dent,  Blair  Marketing;  Edward  T. 
Mooney,  president,  Ed  Mooney  Co.,  Inc; 
Robert  Marbut,  president  and  CEO, 
Harte-Hanks  Communications. 

A  videotaped  address  from  Morton 
Frank  was  also  viewed  by  conference 
participants.  Frank  was  recuperating 
from  an  illness. 
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his  could  be  any  lake.  But  it’s  not. 

It’s  part  of  what  used  to  be  an  AMAX 
Coal  surface  mine  in  Indiana.  In  the  near 
future  this  lake  will  offer  recreational 
opportunities  for  people  in  nearby  local 
communities.  And  other  areas  close  by  that 
have  also  been  mined  are  now  productive 
farmlands.  Modern  coal  mining  technology 
allows  America  access  to  its  most  abundant 
natural  energy  resource — COAL.  And  once 
the  coal  has  been  mined  companies  like 
AMAX  Coal  can  reclaim  the  land  for  such  J 
productive  uses  as  crops,  pasture  land  _  ^ 
timber  or  recreation.  \  j 


This  lake,  and  others  like  it  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  is  just  one  example  of  how 
AMAX  Coal  is  helping  meet  America’s 
energy  needs  responsibly.  As  Mother 
Nature  says  in  our  television  messages, 
“Remember,  I’ll  be  watching  you.”  We 
know  she  is,  and  you  are,  too. 

We  “CAN  DO”  the  job,  America! 


iAAAAM 

i?COAL  COMPANY 


AMAX  Coal  Company  Indianapolis.  Indiana  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/H 


New  Hispanic  daiiy 
doing  weii  in  Chicago 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

When  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
introduced  its  weekly  Spanish  supple¬ 
ment,  Los  Vecinos,  over  a  year  ago,  Gor¬ 
ki  Tellez  took  a  dusty  dream  off  the  back 
burner  and  placed  it  firmly  on  a  drawing 
board. 

Eleven  months  later,  the  first  daily 
issue  of  the  I  l-year-old  weekly,  El  Man¬ 
ana  hit  the  streets  on  March  22,  providing 
Chicago  with  its  only  Spanish  daily  and 
the  country  with  reportedly  its  fourth 
largest. 

“We’re  breaking  even  financially  and 
circulation  is  holding  its  own  at  25,000,” 
the  45-year-old  publisher  declared  during 
a  recent  interview. 

El  Manana  is  the  offshoot  of  a  60,000 
weekly  give-away  which  Tellez  says  he 
launched  in  1971  after  the  city’s  English 
dailies  “ignored  a  bilingual  education 
fight  our  community  was  involved  in.  We 
needed  a  vehicle  to  inform  our  people  of 
our  problems.” 

According  to  Tellez,  El  Manana  cur¬ 
rently  is  averaging  between  16  and  24 
pages  a  day,  with  a  50%  advertising/news 
ratio. 

Roughly  60%  of  the  daily’s  advertising 
is  national. 

“That’s  where  the  money  is,”  Tellez 
insisted,  calling  his  local  accounts  “petty 
cash.”  Classified  accounts  for  approx¬ 
imately  one  page  in  every  issue. 

“We’re  sitting  on  a  gold  mine,”  Tellez 
said,  referring  to  the  estimated  1 .5  million 
Hispanics  who  live  in  the  Chicago  area. 
“And  national  advertisers  are  finally 
beginning  to  realize  that  even  illegal 
aliens  still  smoke  cigarettes,  drink  liquor 
and  buy  shoes.  And  they  pay  cash.” 

With  a  25^  newsstand  price  which 
climbs  to  35^  in  the  suburbs,  the  tabloid 
christened  its  daily  press  run  with  15,000 
copies,  moving  it  up  to  25,000  several 
weeks  later. 

“We  should  be  averaging  48  pages  wit¬ 
hin  the  next  six  months  and  50.000  cop¬ 
ies,”  Tellez  predicted. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  news  content  of  the 
Monday-through-Friday  daily  focuses  on 
national  and  international  events  re¬ 
ported  and  edited  by  a  staff  of  13, 
including  seven  photographers.  The  daily 
subscribes  to  United  Press  International 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Times-Washington 
Post  News  Service. 

Most  of  its  international  news,  howev¬ 
er,  comes  from  the  Mexican  wire  service, 
NotiMex,  which  Tellez  said  enables  his 
newshole  to  carry  the  news  from  Spanish 
speaking  countries  which  are  normally 
overlooked  by  his  English  language  com¬ 
petitors  or  “reduced  to  a  few  paragraphs 
way  in  the  back.” 
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El  Manana’s  total  staff  numbers  34  and 
is  housed  in  offices  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  city.  The  daily  is  printed  by  an 
outside  plant. 

The  publisher  said  he  considers  his 
biggest  competitor  the  5,000  or  so  Mex¬ 
ican  dailies  flown  in  to  Chicago  every  day 
from  Mexico  City. 

“1  do  have  an  edge  over  them,  howev¬ 
er,  because  I  have  the  same  news  for  25<i 
that  they  have  for  $1.50,”  Tellez  said. 

Unlike  New  York,  Miami  and  Los 
Angeles  whose  Spanish  speaking  people 
generally  share  the  same  native  country, 
Chicago’s  Hispanic  community  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  myriad  of  Latin  nations — the 
largest  being  Mexico. 

This  unique  composition  poses  several 
problems  for  Spanish  language  publishers 
trying  to  appeal  to  a  cioss  section  of  His¬ 
panics. 

The  first,  revolves  around  the  daily's 
national  identity  which  Tellez  said  he  has 
tried  to  avoid  simply  by  reporting  news 
from  all  Spanish  speaking  countries. 

“My  paper  appeals  to  both  Mexicans 
and  Puerto  Ricans  because  1  don’t  favor 
one  group  over  the  other  when  it  comes  to 
news,”  he  said. 

The  second  problem  involves  ver¬ 
nacular  differences  which  vary  from 
country  to  country  and  can  turn  the  Mex¬ 
ican  slang  for  bread  into  a  Puerto  Rican 
obscenity. 

Consequently,  Tellez  said,  he  has  pro¬ 
ofreaders  from  Mexico,  Columbia  and 
Puerto  Rico  double-checking  the  paper’s 
copy. 

Tellez  said  he  initiated  daily  publica¬ 
tion  several  years  ahead  of  schedule 
because  of  the  Sun-Times  Spanish  prod¬ 
uct. 

“You  know  they  (the  Sun-Times  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune)  never  came  here 
when  we  had  worthwhile  community 
events.  The  came  only  when  there  was  a 
killing  or  a  drug  bust  or  a  gang  fight.  All  of 
a  sudden  (the  Sun-Times)  realizes  that 
there’s  a  $4  million  advertising  market 
here  and  they  introduce  a  section.” 

Tellez  said  that  roughly  60%  of  Chica¬ 
go’s  Hispanic  community  does  not  read 
or  speak  English. 

“But  I  speak  their  language.  And  you 
can’t  expect  them  to  care  that  much  about 
a  12-page  section  hurried  in  120  pages  of 
English  news  once  a  week,”  he  said. 

Sun-Times  advertising  director  Robert 
Reese  said  Los  Vecinos  was  launched 
primarily  at  the  request  of  large  retailers 
and  grocery  store  clients  hungry  for  a  way 
to  reach  the  Hispanic  market. 

“What  we  found  out  was  that  it’s  a  hard 
market  for  us  to  reach,  too,”  Reese  said. 
“We  really  don't  look  at  it  as  a  major 


advertising  vehicle  anymore — it’s  almost 
a  service  to  the  Spanish  community  (and 
a  way  for  us)  to  take  care  of  accounts.” 

The  section  has  recorded  its  biggest 
success  among  national  advertisers.  A 
local  Hispanic  agency  handles  the  dozen 
or  so  small  Spanish  retail  accounts  that 
run  on  a  regular  basis. 

Los  Vencinos  editor  James  Martinez 
insisted  that  the  section  is  serving  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  Chicago  that  has  never  been 
served. 

“Our  stories  are  based  on  news  val¬ 
ues  .  .  .  letting  the  whole  story  out, 
which  many  Hispanic  papers  don’t 
bother  to  do.” 

Los  Vecinos  made  its  newsstand  debut 
on  March  23,  1981,  with  a  20-page  tabloid 
directed  by  Martinez  and  staffed  by  two 
Spanish  speaking  reporters  and  a  net¬ 
work  of  freelancers. 

Currently,  the  Friday  section  which  is 
stuffed  between  the  paper’s  weekly  sup¬ 
plement,  “Neighbors,”  is  averaging 
between  eight  and  1 2  pages  with  a  50/50 
advertising-news  ratio. 

Los  Vecinos  circulates  to  approx¬ 
imately  140,000  readers  and  concentrates 
on  local  and  national  news.  Martinez  said 
he  would  like  to  include  a  sports  package 
and  more  international  news  if  the  sec¬ 
tion’s  advertising  picks  up. 

Adding  a  second  language  to  the  busy 
newsroom  caused  problems  for  its  com¬ 
puters  “not  programmed  for  Spanish,” 
and  to  the  composing  room  unused  to 
upside  down  question  marks. 

Indiana  editor 
hits  jackpot 

Jerry  Birge,  sports  editor, 7u.vpt'r(Ind.) 
Herald,  and  his  family  won  the  jackpot 
prize  of  $10,000  on  the  tv  game  show. 
Family  Feud,  which  broadcast  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  June  22. 

Birge,  who  also  manages  a  local  tv 
cable  station,  appeared  on  the  show  with 
his  wife,  and  three  daughters.  One  of  the 
questions  that  they  won  and  put  them  into 
the  finals  was:  “What  do  you  find  on  the 
front  page  of  the  newspaper?”  Correct 
answers  are  based  on  responses  of  a  100 
people  to  the  survey  question  asked  by 
the  producers  of  the  show.  The  show  is 
produced  by  Goodman-Todson,  who 
have  ownership  interests  in  several  daily 
newspapers. 

The  Birge  family  took  home  a  total  cash 
prize  of  $10,425. 

Full  court  press 

Robert  Miii'er,  London  news  editor. 
Wall  Street  Jct.rnal.  was  fined  $175  and 
suspended  as  an  umpire  at  the  Wimble¬ 
don  tennis  championships  for  insulting 
behavior.  Muller,  who  has  been  an 
umpire  at  the  matches  for  five  years,  was 
observed  by  police  pressing  himself 
against  a  teenage  girl  while  watching  a 
match.  UPl  reported. 
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In  New  England, 
June  21  begins  the 

summer  sellstice. 

In  the  summer  months,  it  seems  New  England  plays  host  to  the  world.  As  early 
as  the  end  of  May,  before  the  last  skiers  have  left  the  slopes,  the  summer  influx 
of  visitors  begins.  It’s  not  surprising.  Accessible,  scenic,  historic  New  England 
has  summer  pleasures  to  suit  every  imaginable  taste  —  sports,  leisure,  fairs  and 
festivals,  theaters  and  museums,  lakes  and  mountains,  and  more  miles  of 
coastline  than  California. 

It’s  hard  to  assess  the  dollar  impact  of  visitors  on  the  New  England  economy 
because  of  the  number  of  small  units  that  compose  the  tourist  and  hotel 
industry.  The  602  hotels  and  motels  in  New  England  listed  by  the  1982  Hotel 
and  Motel  Red  Book  have  a  total  of  53,684  rooms  available  for  overnight 
visitors.  Taking  the  lowest  average  published  rate  (many  rates  are  not 
published)  for  each  state,  European  plan  —  and  allowing  for  only  50% 
occupancy,  the  estimated  take  for  one  night  is  over  a  million  dollars.  Add  to 
this  what  visitors  pay  for  food,  transportation  and  entertainment,  and  you  end 
up  with  a  tourist  industry  in  billions. 


More  circulation, 
more  businessi 

New  England  daily  newspaper  home  coverage  exceeds  that  of  most  other 
regions  at  any  time  of  the  year.  But  it’s  even  better  in  summer.  According  to  a 
recently  released  survey  by  Media  General,  Inc.,  New  England  daily  circulation, 
unlike  that  elsewhere,  tends  to  rise  in  summer,  a  fact  attributed  to  the  big 
vacation  influx.  Promote  in  New  England  NOW,  and  give  your  buy-word  to  the 
year’s  best  and  biggest  audience. 

Smart  marketing  starts  with  New  England  daily  newspapers 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E&S) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M&S) 

Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (AD&S) 

Boston  Herald  American  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (E&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (M) 

Salem  Evening  News  (E) 

Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 

Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 

Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 
Manchester  Journal  Inquirer  (E) 
Meriden  Record-Journal  (M) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E&S) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 
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Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 
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News  summarized 


Weekday  tab 
summarizes 
top  stories 

Reader  response  has  been  over¬ 
whelmingly  favorable  to  an  eight-page 
tabloid  news  summary  offered  weekdays 
by  the  Tempe  (Ariz.)  Daily  News. 

“After  the  first  week  of  publication,  we 
have  had  almost  universally  positive  re¬ 
sponse  from  readers,”  said  Paul  Wolfe, 
publisher  of  the  Cox  newspaper. 

The  section  is  wrapped  around  the 
main  broadsheet  newspaper,  he  said,  so  it 
is  the  first  thing  readers  see.  Although  the 
Daily  News  makes  extensive  use  of  edito¬ 
rial  color,  the  section,  called  Tempe  Plus, 
uses  no  color. 

It  is  free  of  advertising  at  this  time,  but 
Wolfe  said  several  advertisers  have  been 
asking  about  getting  into  the  section. 

The  editorial  content  is  made  up  of 
brief  summaries  of  the  major  stories  of 
the  day.  They  may  vary  from  one  to  six 
paragraphs.  It  is  heavily  sectionalized 
with  national,  world,  state,  local,  sports, 
finance,  health  and  people  sections. 

Many  of  the  stories  contain  lines 
encouraging  the  reader  to  turn  to  a  longer 
story  in  the  main  paper.  Some  items  stand 
alone  in  the  tabloid.  “We  are  heavily 
oriented  toward  local  news  in  the  broad¬ 
sheet  paper,”  said  Mary  Winter,  execu¬ 
tive  editor.  “The  tabloid  gives  us  a 
chance  to  bring  our  readers  a  complete 
news  package.  That  includes  some  areas 
that  we  almost  ignore  in  the  daily  paper, 
such  as  finance.”  Winter  said  one  addi¬ 
tional  full-time  position  was  created  to 
deal  with  the  tabloid,  and  some  other  per¬ 
sons  assumed  added  duties.” 

Wolfe  pointed  out  that  the  weekly  tab¬ 
loid  means  Daily  News  readers  have  at 
least  one  special  section  every  day  of  the 
week. 


New  system  upgrades  cable  classified 

Tv  cable  viewers  who  have  noted  the  melange  of  boring  classi¬ 
fied  ads  which  appear  on  their  screen  with  no  attempt  at 
classification,  with  too  little  time  to  take  down  a  phone  number  or 
address  and  in  straight  solid  text  may  soon  see  classified  on  cable 
take  a  more  meaningful  pattern.  And,  lest  newspapers  see  such  a 
development  as  an  incursion  to  one  of  their  most  cherished  profit 
centers  they’ll  be  happy  to  note  that  the  intriguing  new  system, 
introduced  little  more  than  a  month  ago  by  Video  Data  Systems, 
Hauppauge,  L.I.,  can  actually  enhance  newspaper  classified 
advertising  profits. 

Called  Video  Newspaper  System,  it  permits  newspapers  with 
cable  access  to  control  many  aspects  of  cable  input.  It  provides 
two  major  breakthroughs — a  file  management  system  with  real 
time  displays  and  integration  of  graphics  and  animation  into  text. 
Thus,  a  classified  house-for-sale  ad  can  have  an  actual  photo  of 
the  house  in  the  background  of  the  text  and  similarly,  a  used  car 
ad  can  show  the  car  itself.  Furthermore,  the  ad  can  remain  on  the 
screen  from  5  to  53  seconds,  depending  upon  its  length  and  com¬ 
plexity — all  subject  to  control  at  the  newspapers’  front  end. 
Individualized  or  standard  graphics,  such  as  a  house,  car  or 
motorcycle  are  programmed  and  can  be  added  by  the  operator. 

In  describing  the  system  to  this  reporter,  Lawrence  M.  Shul- 
man.  Video  Data  Systems’  director  of  advanced  development 
pointed  out  that  the  Video  Newspaper  System  concept  embraced 
every  aspect  of  the  dissemination  of  news  and  advertising  emanat¬ 
ing  from  the  newspaper  including  local  news,  sports,  features,  etc. 
As  he  put  it,  “The  Video  Newspaper  controller  permits  the  news¬ 
paper  front  end  system  to  download  either  editorial  or  classified 
ad  material  for  storage  and  text  display.  The  newspaper  classified 
ad  operator  enters  and  codes  classified  ads,  which  are  then  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  disk  memory.  These  ads  are  transferred  by  category. 
They  can  be  stored  and  recalled  in  the  intended  order  of  display. 
When  displayed,  these  ads  may  be  accompanied  by  slides  and 
audio,  automatically  controlled  by  the  system. 

“Visualize  classified  advertising  on  cable  with  the  above  refine¬ 
ments,”  he  said.  “Instead  of  ads  appearing  helter  skelter  with 
house  for  sale  ads  mixed  with  autos  and  merchandise,  with  our 
system  the  classified  ad  taker  simply  asks  the  advertiser  whether 
for  $1  or  $2  extra  he  would  like  the  ad  to  appear  on  cable  as  well 
as  in  the  newspaper.  The  ad  taker  then  needs  only  push  a  button 
and  the  ad  will  be  scheduled  on  cable  with  other  ads  of  similar 
type  and  at  a  preprogrammed  time  sequence  when  ads  of  that 
type  are  likely  to  be  seen  by  its  best  prospects.  For  example, 
used  car  ads  would  be  scheduled  for  the  evening  hours  when  men 
are  likely  to  be  home,  while  ads  offering  merchandise  of  interest 
to  housewives  would  be  scheduled  for  daytime. 

“The  newspaper  could  regularly  display  a  chart  showing  view¬ 
ers  when  specific  classifications  of  classified  will  appear.  Viewers 
will  become  accustomed  to  the  regular  appearance  of  certain 
categories  at  the  same  time  each  day.  Ads  may  be  scheduled  a 
week  in  advance  and  may  be  cancelled  instantly  with  no  effect  on 
other  ads  in  the  category  as  ads  are  programmed  individually,  not 
by  the  page.  Considering  that  the  system,  once  operative  is  the 
least  labor  intensive  aspect  of  classified  requiring  only  a  push  of  a 
button,  no  ink,  or  newsprint,  etc.,  virtually  all  revenues 
developed  go  right  to  the  bottom  line,”  he  said.  “The  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier  Journal  which  is  one  of  the  first  to  have  installed 
the  system  reported  that  it  was  oversubscribed  for  classified  on 
cable  early  on.” 

While  the  cost  of  the  system  varies  according  to  whether  the 
input  is  directly  from  the  newspaper  office  or  the  cable  studio, 
Shulman  said  it  ranged  between  $15,000  and  $25,000  and  comes 
with  a  training  manual  and  requires  one  full  day  of  instruction 
which  is  also  supplied. 
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Tomorrow's  newspaper 
takes  strategy  today. 


Managing  for  the  future  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  isn't  easy.  Changes  in  the 
economy,  readership,  competition,  and  in 
technology  mean  changes  in  the  role  of  the 
newspaper.  To  chart  your  future  course,  you 
need  a  business  strategy.  And,  as  computer 
needs  spread  throughout  your  organization, 
you  need  a  computer  strategy  as  well. 

Announcing  DIGlTAL's 
Media  Information  Architecture 

Integrating  information  is  an  important 
part  of  any  computer  strategy.  The  Media 
Information  Architecture  lets  you  distribute 
appropriate  point  solutions  where  and  when 
you  need  them.  And  link  them  together— 
when  that  makes  sense  to  you.  The  architec¬ 
ture  lets  you  extend  computing  power  be¬ 
yond  traditional  environments  without 
obsoleting  your  present  investment. 

Implemented  on  general  purpose  com¬ 
puters,  it  doesn’t  require  a  dedicated  system 
for  each  application.  Library,  for  example, 
can  link  with  the  newsroom  system  and  re¬ 


side  with  circulation  or  data  processing.  It 
can  also  be  used  for  office  automation  and 
electronic  publishing— if  that's  your  strategy. 

The  Media  Information  Architecture 
uses  our  VAX,  the  premier  computer  of  the 
industry.  And  our  PDP-11,  the  most  popular 
computer  ever  built. 

Your  next  computer  purchase  will  shape 
your  computer  strategy  for  the  80’s.  For  in¬ 
formation  on  how  we  can  help,  send  for  our 
new  brochure,  “THE  POWER  OF  THE 
PRESS:  The  80’s  and  Beyond.’’ 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Publishing  and  Broadcast  Industries  Group 
Continental  Boulevard,  MK1-2/B11 
Merrimack,  NH  03054 


At  ANPAim 


Agencies  suggest  ways 
to  improve  SAU  system 


Implementation  of  the  Standard 
Advertising  Unit  system  by  most  U.S. 
newspapers  last  September  was  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  in  the  attempt  to  make 
it  simpler  for  advertising  agencies  to  buy 
multi-market  campaigns,  but  there  is  still 
a  long  way  to  go  before  agencies  will  be 
totally  pleased. 

That  was  the  message  brought  to  news¬ 
paper  executives  attending  the  annual 
ANPA  Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference  in  Dallas  this  week. 

Problems  with  spacing  and  rates  still 
exist,  both  Tom  Reddy  of  William  Esty 
and  Terry  McDonald  of  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam  told  newspaper  executives. 

Compromised 

“We  now  realize  that  the  SAU  system 
was  a  compromise,”  said  McDonald, 
who  is  senior  vicepresident/director  of 
communications  development  at  Y&R. 
“The  American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies  wanted  a  standard  format  at 
all  newspapers.  We  compromised  on 
standard  units  knowing  that  405  measure¬ 
ment  variations  still  exist,  we  knew  there 
would  be  float  in  some  newspapers. 

“But  many  of  our  members  did  not 
realize  until  after  the  September  1  start 
date  that  SAUs — while  delivering  more 
space  in  some  newspapers — would  also 
cost  more.  They  didn’t  realize  that  they 
would  be  paying  for  the  white  space  that 
they  didn't  order.” 

405  floaters 

McDonald  said  that  in  1975  there  were 
214  different  format  measurements  and  in 
1980  there  were  385.  Following  the 
implementation  of  the  SAU  system,  that 
number  has  jumped  to  405. 

“Reapportioning,”  she  said,  “is  not 
part  of  the  SAU  system.  We  do  get  more 
space  now  and  a  newspaper  does  charge 
for  the  extra  column.” 

In  one  sample  newspaper,  she  said  the 
SAU  cost  $1,500  more — a  17%  premium 
over  the  old  way  of  buying.  That  addition¬ 
al  cost  was  for  “float  space.” 

“Despite  the  fact  that  you  give  slightly 
more  space  with  the  SAU,  some  people 
are  opting  not  to  by  SAUs  in  some  narrow 
column,  9-column  newspaper  due  to  the 
additional  cost.  And,  this  situation  is  not 
only  true  for  the  No.  7  unit.  This  confu¬ 
sion  exists  among  certain  narrow  column , 
9-column  papers  for  a  number  of  different 
SAUs.  And  many  of  these  papers  are  in 
the  major  markets  which  get  the  bulk  of 
our  newspaper  budgets.” 

Operate  two  systems 

McDonald  added,  “This  not  only 
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raises  confusion  among  some  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  about  the  whole  SAU  system,  but  it 
also  requires  that  some  agencies  operate 
on  not  one,  but  two  systems  of  buying 
newspaper  space — the  old  system  and  the 
new  SAU  system  parallel  to  each  other — 
in  all  our  departments.” 

“What  we  need,”  McDonald  said,  “is 
a  standard  format  in  the  width  measure¬ 
ments  at  all  broadsheet  newspapers, 
which,  in  turn  will  provide  one  simple, 
efficient  way  to  buy  and  sell  space.” 

Frank  Stanczak,  production  engineer, 
ANPA  Research  Institute,  acknowledged 
that  the  ideal  situation  would  exist  in  the 
newspaper  business  if  “all  presses  had  a 
standard  cut  off  and  a  standard  web 
width,  with  each  page  divided  into  a  stan¬ 
dard  number  of  columns.”  That,  he  said, 
is  not  the  case,  nor  will  it  probably  ever 
be. 

Looking  at  columns 

Stanczak  said  in  an  attempt  to  work  out 
some  of  the  problems  with  the  system,  an 
SAU  committee  is  studying  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  all  newspapers  adopting  a  standard 
number  of  columns. 

“At  the  present  time,  the  most  com¬ 
mon  number  of  columns  used  by  news¬ 
papers  is  6-column  news.”  he  said. 
“About  80%  of  the  ANPA  members  indi¬ 
cate  use  of  6-column  news.  We  have  had 
reports  from  several  9-column  and  8- 
column  format  newspapers  that  they  are 
looking  at  going  6  on  6.  If  all  newspapers 
were  to  go  6  on  6,  the  fractional  column 
problem  would  disappear  and  a  given 
SAU  would  be  the  same  linage  equivalent 
in  all  newspapers.” 

Should  that  be  accomplished.  Stanczak 
said,  “one  sticky  problem  would  re¬ 
main — modular  makeup.”  This,  he  said, 
is  also  being  studied  by  the  SAU  com¬ 
mittee  along  with  standardization  of  tab¬ 
loid  formats. 

Explain  SAU  system 

Reddy  of  William  Esty  said  another 
problem  with  the  SAU  system  is  that  it 
has  “still  not  been  fully  explained  to  all 
advertisers,  agencies  and  newspaper 
people.” 

“The  problems  in  pricing  are  due  to  a 
lack  of  a  standard  approach  in  pricing  the 
various  SAUs.”  he  said.  “Different  pap¬ 
ers  with  the  same  format  have  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent  charges  for  the  same  SAU. 

“For  example,  we  found  that  the  larg¬ 
est  circulation  9-column  papers  charge 
anywhere  from  584  lines  to  790  lines,  a 
difference  of  3.5%,  for  an  SAU  13  and 
anywhere  from  1,764  lines  to  2,268  lines. 


a  difference  of  29%,  for  an  SAU  5  and 
mind  you  these  are  all  papers  with  a  9- 
column  format.” 

Standardize  invoices 
“The  billing  problems  are  the  normal 
problems  due  to  your  lack  of  any  kind  of 
standardized  invoice  compounded  by  the 
introduction  of  the  new  SAU  system. 
Most  papers  now  bill  as  SAUs,  but  some 
still  bill  as  lines.  All  too  often  the  billed 
price  differs  somewhat  from  the  price  we 
had  computed  from  your  SRDS  listing  or 
your  rate  card.” 

Reddy,  however,  credited  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  for  trying  to  make  it  easier 
for  multi-market  advertisers  to  use  news¬ 
papers. 

“Despite  the  glitches,  the  quick  adop¬ 
tion  of  SAUs  indicates  to  me  that  news¬ 
papers  are  interested  in  making  it  easier 
for  multi-market  advertisers  to  use 
them.” 

Suggests  improvements 
Reddy  also  suggested  how  the  current 
SAU  fixed  system  can  be  improved. 

“I  know  that  your  SAU  committee  has 
been  meeting  on  an  ideal  system  that 
would  have  a  limited  number  of  sizes  that 
would  be  truly  modular  in  all  papers. 
Given  that  the  printed  page  depth  of 
broadsheets  ranges  from  280  to  315  lines 
this  is  indeed  an  awesome  task.  Perhaps 
there  is  an  interim  step  that  could  be 
taken  to  our  mutual  benefit. 

“Simply  stated,  you  would  sell  space  in 
units  rather  than  lines,”  Reddy  said.  A 
unit  would  be  defined  as  1"  deep  and 
wide.  Thus  there  would  be  6  equal 
widths  on  a  1 3"  page  and  between  1 26  and 
135  units  to  a  page  depending  upon  page 
depth . 

Unit  rate 

“A  unit  rate  could  be  derived  by  multi¬ 
plying  your  current  line  rate  by  14  with  a 
proportionate  increase  if  you  currently 
have  an  8  or  9  column  format. 

“An  advertiser  could  buy  any  number 
of  units  as  long  as  it  was  rectangular  in 
shape.  After  allowing  for  minimum  and 
maximum  column  depth  exclusions  this 
would  give  him  a  choice  of  approximately 
100  sizes. 

“While  the  system  would  not  be  per¬ 
fectly  modular,  it  would  certainly  be 
more  modular  that  the  current  line  system 
where  you  may  have  to  deal  with  over 
2,000  possible  sizes.  The  six  widths 
would  be  proportional.  In  papers  with  a 
6-column  editorial  format,  the  advertising 
column  would  be  consistent  with  the 
editorial  column. 

“Such  an  interim  system  could  be  a  way 
to  convert  your  retail  advertiser  to  Stan¬ 
dard  Ad  Units  without  unduly  limiting 
him  in  his  choice  of  size  and  shapes.  Thus 
when  the  ideal  truly  modular  limited  size 
system  is  developed  you  will  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  idea  of  the  preferred  sizes  and  shapes 
to  be  included  in  such  a  system. 

“Such  an  interim  revised  Standard  Ad 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Diagram  of  tha  oparatlng  saquanca  In  tha  insarting  drum 


. . .  FIRST  CHOICE  for  flexible, 
dependable  on-line  inserting  systems 

You  get  exactly  what  you  require  in  on-line  and  lor  off-line 
inserting  capabilities  with  a  Ferag  inserting  system.  It 
will  meet  your  simplest  or  most  complex  needs  cost- 
effectively  today,  and  be  expandable  easily  to  match 
tomorrow's  changed  requirements. 

Heart  of  the  Ferag  ROTO  SERF  Inserting  System  is 
the  unique  inserting  drum,  which  operates  on-line  at 
press  speed  and  receives  inserts  from  depalletizing  units, 
high  speed  hoppers  or  the  new  Ferag  Precollecting 
System-or  a  combination  of  these. 

Find  out  how  Ferag  systems  can  speed  and  simplify 
your  mailroom  inserting  operations.  Contact  your  RMO 
representative  for  detsuls. 


REIST  MARKETING  ORGANIZATION 

122  EAST  42ND  STREET,  SUITE  1700,  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10168 

TELEPHONE  (212)  687-8060  •  NEW  JERSEY  TELEPHONE  (201)  368-0020  •  TELEX:  66340 


a  member  of  the  Ferag  Group  of  Companies 


Circulation 


Pay-by-mail  method 
benefits  cash  flow 


By  Dan  Sikorski 

Circulation  Manager 
Scottsbluff  (Nebr.)  Star-Herald 


Whatever  terminology  you  use,  paid- 
in-advance  (PIA),  pre-pay  (PP),  or  pay- 
by-mail  (PBM),  the  end  result  is  a  savings 
for  your  newspaper  operation. 

At  the  Scottsbluff  (Uebr.)  Star-Herald 
(18,000  circulation),  we  use  PBM.  We’ve 
told  our  readers  it’s  an  easy,  economical 
method  of  payment.  Advance  payment 
terminology  such  as  PIA,  has  a  negative 
connotation  and  some  subscribers  resent 
paying  in  advance.  Whereas  PBM  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  “way-to-pay”. 

My  introduction  to  “office  paids’’  was 
certainly  not  positive,  primarily  because  I 
entered  the  circulation  field  in  1%3,  when 
the  computer  was  not  even  considered  to 
be  part  of  any  circulation  department. 
Now  in  the  twilight  of  the  20th  century, 
most  newspapers  have  computer  hard¬ 
ware  and  the  balance  are  considering  the 
acquisition  of  a  computer. 

In  October  1979,  we  stopped  terminal 
usage  to  our  subsidiary  company.  West¬ 
ern  Computer,  North  Platte,  Nebr.,  and 
installed  our  own  Burroughs  1800.  We 
established  three  major  goals:  1)  A  com¬ 
plete  on-line  system;  2)  100  percent 
address  system;  3)  All  PBM  carrier 
routes.  We  accomplished  all  three,  the 
last  on  February  1,  1982,  when  all  sub¬ 
scriptions  had  to  be  paid  to  the  Star- 
Herald  office.  Converting  to  the  100  per¬ 
cent  PBM  system  was  a  gradual  change 
over  18  months.  It  began  with  the  carri¬ 
ers,  who  left  PBM  promotion  flyers  to 
their  “collect”  customers,  and  ended 
with  the  final  letter  on  January  30,  saying, 
“I’m  sorry,  tomorrow  is  the  last  paper 
your  carrier  can  leave  with  you.  Effective 
February  1 ,  all  subscriptions  must  be  paid 
to  the  Star-Herald.” 


Sikorski 

the  amount  paid.  A  new  start  requires 
input  of  name,  address,  phone  and 
amount  paid. 

Although  we  haven’t  yet  realized  all  of 
our  savings  from  the  100%  office  pay  pro¬ 
gram,  we  know  the  benefits  include: 
Improved  carrier  longevity,  easier  carrier 
recruitment,  no  delinquent  carrier  bills, 
no  carrier  bad  debts  and  subsequently  we 
have  been  able  to  reduce  our  district  man¬ 
ager  staff.  We  also  have  a  complete  list  of 
our  customers,  and  more  importantly,  a 
list  of  the  people  who  are  not  our  custom¬ 
ers.  This  will  maximize  results  from  door- 
to-door,  telephone,  and  mail  solicitation. 
And  of  course  the  major  benefit  we  all 
search  for — improved  cash  flow. 

Addresses 


First  day  stops 

The  first  day  we  stopped  500  subscrib¬ 
ers.  Most  of  these  500  obviously  hadn’t 
received  the  flyers  leading  up  to  the  100% 
PBM  system.  Within  one  day,  we  had 
payments  or  “commitments”  from  300  of 
the  500  we  dropped. 

The  commitments  were  input  as  10-day 
starts  and  a  “return  billing”  envelope 
was  mailed  to  them.  This  same  procedure 
is  now  used  for  “new  starts”  called  in  by 
phone.  If  payment  is  not  received  within 
10  days,  the  paper  is  stopped.  That 
customer’s  screen  is  “flagged”  to  pre¬ 
vent  further  10-day  starts.  We  also  allow 
10-day  grace  periods  on  expireds.  This  is 
done  because  renewals  consist  of  key¬ 
stroking  a  6-digit  customer  number  and 
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The  PBM  system  is  only  effective  with 
the  all  address  system.  We  maintain  an 
accurate  address  file  (70,000  and  grow¬ 
ing)  by  sending  postal  correction  cards  to 
all  post  offices  every  6  months.  We  get 
additions  and  corrections  to  update  our 
address  file.  I  would  caution  against  sett¬ 
ing  up  two  files — subscriber  and  non¬ 
subscriber.  Use  one  file  and  tie  the 
address  to  the  subscriber.  Then,  on  com¬ 
mand,  you  can  get  subscriber,  non¬ 
subscriber,  or  both. 

This  all  address  system  is  also  used  as 
the  data  base  that  enables  us  to  offer 
selected  advertising,  TMC,  and  3rd  class 
mail  programs.  Neither  system  would  be 
totally  effective  without  our  online 
capability  to  instantly  check  subscribers, 
carriers,  postal  pre-sort  data,etc.  This 
was  the  first  of  three  goals  we  achieved. 
Our  system  is  online  and  totally  inte¬ 
grated  by  combining  data  from  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  carriers.  Any  changes  are  re¬ 


flected  throughout  the  entire  data  base. 
Consequently,  if  a  customer  stops  the 
Star-Herald,  they  are  immediately 
changed  in  the  data  base  to  a  non¬ 
subscriber,  a  stop  is  computer  written  on 
the  carrier  top  sheet,  and  the  carrier  draw 
is  instantly  reduced.  That  residence  then 
automatically  becomes  the  recipient  of 
our  Wednesday  TMC  product  or  any 
advertising  product  we  choose  to  send 
non-subscribers. 

Designed  for  all  papers 

One  of  the  phenomenal  aspects  of  this 
system  is  that  it  is  designed  to  accommo-  i 
date  any  size  newspaper,  5 ,000  or  500,000  ^ 

circulation.  Although  the  system  will  | 
handle  the  carrier  collect  procedure,  i 
there  should  be  a  total  commitment  to  the 
3  goals;  completely  online,  100%  address 
system  and  100%  office-paid. 

Max  Miller  of  Western  Computer, 
author  of  the  system,  knew  that 
developing  a  super  software  program  re¬ 
quires  a  knowledge  of  circulation.  He 
learned  that,  then  adapted  the  programs 
to  circulation,  instead  of  adapting  circula¬ 
tion  to  the  programs. 

Take  the  test — Is  your  circulation 
department  completely  computerized?  If 
you  can  turn  your  pencils  in  to  the  stock- 
room,  you  have  passed  the  test. 

We  have  turned  our  pencils  in. 

New  study  praises 
value  of  Fol  Act 

A  group  called  Campaign  for  Political 
Rights  has  released  a  study  listing  more 
than  500  examples  of  how  journalists  and 
others  have  used  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  in  a  positive  manner. 

The  study,  entitled  Former  Secrets: 
Government  Records  Made  Public 
Through  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  is  180  pages  and  includes  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  examples  of  information  dis¬ 
closures  under  the  act. 

The  study,  in  one  instance,  details  how 
in  August  and  September  of  1981,  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  published  a 
series  of  articles  based  on  findings  from 
government  records  that  manufacturers 
were  dumping  hazardous  chemicals  into 
the  Ohio  River,  a  source  for  drinking 
water.  A  month  later,  the  county  issued 
orders  to  46  companies  to  cease  sewage 
violations. 

The  study  also  tells  of  how  military  vet¬ 
erans  obtained  details  of  Agent  Orange 
testing  during  the  Vietnam  War  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  January  1 982  article  in  the  New 
York  Times. 

“Former  Secrets  demonstrates  once 
and  for  all  that  any  attempt  to  choke  the 
public  access  to  agency  records  ignores 
the  mandate  of  the  American  people  for 
open  government,”  said  Peggy  Shaker, 
executive  director  of  the  Campaign  for 
Political  Rights. 

Campaign  for  Political  Rights  is  a  group 
that  encourages  use  and  support  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
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Circulation  depts.  moving  into  computers 


It  is  apparent  that  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  will  soon  have 
most  of  the  addresses  in  the  two  countries 
computerized,  according  to  the  results  of 
the  latest  ICMA  Mini-Survey  on  compu¬ 
ter  usage  and  plans  among  member  news¬ 
papers. 

The  survey  further  indicates  that 
circulation  departments  are  rapidly  mov¬ 
ing  into  the  computer  age,  but  presently 
are  sharing  computers  with  other 
departments  to  a  large  degree. 

Of  the  285  newspapers  responding  to 
the  latest  Mini-Survey,  239  reported 
utilizing  computers  in  circulation 
operations.  However  176  (74%)  shared 
computer  usage  with  other  departments 
of  the  newspaper. 

It  is  probable  that  some  newspapers 
which  are  not  using  computers  and  with 
no  present  plans  to  make  any  conversion 
did  not  reply  to  the  survey,  thereby  possi¬ 
bly  placing  a  heavier  emphasis  on  com¬ 
puter-interested  newspapers  in  the  study. 

(Reprinted  from  ICMA  Update  for  June 


While  46  of  the  285  reporting  newspap¬ 
ers  did  not  utilize  computers,  only  1 1  said 
they  had  no  plans  to  purchase  one,  leav¬ 
ing  35  of  the  46  (or  75%)  indicating  plans 
to  use  computers  in  their  circulation 
departments. 

Computer  usage  is  not  confined  to  the 
larger  newspapers  as  smaller  circulation 
size  newspapers  are  evidently  taking 
advantage  of  the  lowering  costs  of  tech¬ 
nology  with  even  newspapers  under 
10,000  circulation  utilizing  or  planning  to 
purchase  computer  usage. 

Only  one  newspaper  above  50,000 
circulation  reported  no  computer  pur¬ 
chase  plans,  while  similarly,  only  one 
reporting  newspaper  below  10,000  re¬ 
ported  no  computer  plans. 

ICMA  Mini-Surveys  are  not  intended 
to  be  viewed  as  a  statistically  valid  por¬ 
trayal  of  current  status,  serving  the  main 
purpose  of  gathering  information  of  “who 
is  doing  what”  in  order  that  lists  may  be 
maintained  for  reference  purposes  to 
serve  the  membership. 

However,  certain  conclusions  may  be 


in  certain  circulation  marketing  areas. 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  84%  of 
the  274  newspapers  with  computers  or 
planning  purchases  intend  building  a  non¬ 
subscriber  base.  With  the  current  interest 
in  Alternative  Distribution  and  Total 
Market  Coverage,  it  appears  that  circula¬ 
tion  department  personnel  are  entering  a 
new  phase  of  circulation  marketing  activ¬ 
ity.  Most  of  the  35  newspapers  planning 
to  purchase  computers  indicated  plans  to 
build  such  a  base. 

The  size  of  the  newspaper  apparently 
has  little  to  do  with  these  plans  since  5  of 
the  6  newspapers  in  the  350,000  to 
5(X),000  circulation  category  and  1 1  of  the 
13  newspapers  from  250,()()0  to  350,000 
reported  such  plans.  Ninety-nine  of  the 
115  newspapers  from  25,0()0  to  100,000 
reported  similarly. 

Presently  127  of  the  239  computer¬ 
utilizing  newspapers  have  city  subscrib¬ 
ers  on  computer,  and  89  have  Retail  Trad¬ 
ing  Zone  or  Primary  Market  Area  sub¬ 
scribers  on  file. 

It  is  interesting  that  one  newspaper 


drawn  as  indications  of  what  is  occurring 
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Qfielhcr  Royol  Co.  PUCTIOO 


THE  AUCTION  SALE  OF  THE  YEAR. . . 

^uUptm” 

OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 

To  be  Held  on  Premises 
MARKET  &  ^Oth  STREETS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 
MONDAY,  TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY 
JULY  19,  20,  21,  22,  1982  -  EACH  MORNING  AT  9:30  A  M. 

Inspection:  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday  —  July  15,  16,  17,  1982  —  10  A.M.  to  4  P.M.  each  day 

EVERYTHING  MUST  BE  SOLD 

Hoc  Colormatic  and  Conycrtible  New’spaper  Presses,  Composing  Room  Equipment,  Cameras, 
Plate-making,  Inserting,  Paper  Handling,  Conyeyors,  Computers,  Complete  In-House  Printing  Plant  with 
Offset  Presses,  Office  Furniture,  Office  Equipment,  Machine  Shops,  Supplies,  and  Thousands  of  other  items. 

Contact  nearest  office  for  brochure 

MEL  BLOOM  -  Auctioneer 


ROYAL  COMPANY  AUCTIONEERS,  INC. 


2757  16Ui  Street 
Sm  Francisco,  CA  94103 
(nrporate  Headquarters 
(415)  863-5245 


3333  Uniyersity  Blvd., 
Suite  711 

Kensington,  MD  20895 
Attn:  Bill  Dempsey 
(202)  835-9811 


3727  W.  6th  Street, 
Suite  507 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90020 
Attn:  Larry  Lamar 
(213)  381-6497 
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Results  from  ICMA  Mini-Survey 


Circulation 

Total 

Have  Computer 

Share  With 

Plan 

City  Subs 

RTZ  or  PMASubs 

Size 

Reporting 

Yes 

No  Other  Depts. 

Purchase 

On  Computer 

On  Computer 

Over  500,000 

6 

6 

0 

5 

0 

3 

2 

350,000  to  499.999 

6 

6 

0 

5 

0 

4 

2 

250,000  to  349.999 

13 

12 

1 

9 

1 

6 

4 

175,000  to  249.999 

16 

16 

0 

11 

0 

12 

7 

100,000  to  174.999 

30 

28 

2 

23 

1 

21 

12 

50.000  to  99.999 

41 

37 

4 

26 

4 

24 

12 

25.000  to  49.999 

74 

64 

10 

49 

6 

23 

19 

10.000  to  24,999 

80 

58 

22 

46 

17 

27 

26 

Under  10,000 

19 

12 

7 

2 

6 

7 

5 

Total 

285 

239 

46 

176 

35 

127 

89 

Circulation 

City  Non-subs 

RTZ  Non-Subs 

Planning  Non-Subs 

Size 

On  Computer 

On  Computer 

On  Computer 

Over  500.000 

2 

1 

0 

350,000  to  499,999 

3 

1 

2 

250,000  to  349,999 

6 

2 

5 

175.000  to  249,999 

9 

4 

6 

100,000  to  174,999 

15 

7 

9 

50,000  to  99,999 

25 

5 

11 

25,000  to  49,999 

20 

13 

43 

10,000  to  24,999 

19 

11 

40 

Under  10,000 

9 

6 

7 

Total 

108 

50 

123 

Computers  Branham’S  college  rep  firm 

<con,in.e,fro„,a,e29,  |jp||g  marketer 


over  500,000  {Newsday,  on  New  York’s 
Long  Island)  has  both  subscribers  and 
non-subscribers  on  computer. 

Only  two  states,  (Hawaii  and  Wyom¬ 
ing)  are  not  represented  in  the  survey. 
Eleven  replies  were  received  from  Cana¬ 
da,  while  one  reply  was  received  from 
South  Africa,  Puerto  Rico  and  Australia. 
Computers  seem  to  be  used  overseas 
much  as  they  are  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

IBM  equipment  seems  to  be  the  most 
utilized  computer  equipment  in  news¬ 
paper  circulation  departments  with  91  of 
the  239  newspapers  listing  IBM.  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation  ranked  second  in 
the  number  of  newspapers  listing  equip¬ 
ment  with  52;  Hewlett-Packard  was  listed 
by  24,  and  Burroughs  was  listed  by  17 
newspapers.  Twenty-one  other  brand 
names  of  equipment  were  listed. 

Waco  daily  buys 
free  newspaper 

Waco  (Tex.)  Tribune-Herald  has 
reached  an  agreement  in  principle  for  the 
purchase  of  Killeen  (Tex.)  Tribune. 

The  four-year  old,  free  circulation  pub- 
licaton  is  distributed  to  28,000  house¬ 
holds  in  Bell  and  Coryell  counties. 

Raymond  R.  Preddy,  publisher  of  the 
Tribune-Herald,  a  division  of  Cox  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  said,  “The 
Tribune  is  a  fine  product.  It  provides  a 
greatly  needed  service  of  community 
news  and  advertising  to  the  citizens  of 
Killeen,  Copperas  Cove,  Harker  Heights 
and  Nolanville.” 
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Major  College  Newspapers,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Branham  Newspaper  Sales,  has 
joined  forces  with  a  Seattle  direct 
marketing  concern,  American  Passage 
Media  Corp.,  to  sell  and  service  national 
advertising  accounts  for  college  news¬ 
papers. 

“It  is  our  intention  to  combine  MCN’s 
selling  experience  with  our  service 
capabilities  in  serving  the  college  press 
and  advertising  community”  reports  Car- 
leton  W.  Bryant,  American  Passage 
vicepresident  for  media  services.  Bryant 
was  formerly  president  and  co-founder  of 
College  Media  Placement  Service, 
another  college  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive. 

MCN  represents  25  of  the  largest  col¬ 
lege  papers  in  the  country.  American  Pas¬ 
sage  is  individually  contacting  and  con¬ 
tracting  with  all  of  the  others  in  the 
country. 

American  Passage  is  a  six-year  old, 
direct  marketing  firm  that  specializes  in 
the  college  demographic.  Gilbert  Scher¬ 
er,  president  and  founder  of  American 
Passage  notes,  “We  have  assembled  col¬ 
lege  advertising  leaders  and  placed  at 
their  disposal  a  dynamic  and  innovative 
systems  capability.”  Scherer  adds,  “We 
feel  we  can  overcome  just  about  all  of  the 
causes  of  difficulty  advertising  agencies 
have  had  in  buying  college  newspaper 
ROP.” 

MCN  has  sales  offices  in  17  cities  while 
American  Passage  at  this  time  maintains 
Seattle  and  Los  Angeles  premises.  The 
joint  operating  agreement  between  the 


two  firms  would  have  American  Passage 
servicing  the  sales  effort  of  any  office 
from  its  Seattle  headquarters. 

“We  have  developed  a  microcomputer 
linkage  that  is  a  first  for  print  advertising 
sales”  Bryant  said.  “This  linkage  will 
allow  any  sales  person  to  estimate,  sche¬ 
dule  and  plan  an  advertiser's  college 
budget  right  on  the  planners  desk  with 
total  accuracy  and  computer  speed. 
Additionally,  we  will  be  the  only  college 
rep  that  can  sell  and  bill  virtually  all  col¬ 
lege  newspapers  using  SAUs.” 

Faster  stock 
system  shown 

A  system  for  capturing  tabular 
information  and  routing  it  straight  to  a 
newspaper’s  typesetter  was  introduced  at 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Research  Institute  June  19. 

STOX/1050,  developed  by  the  Fayette¬ 
ville  Publishing  Co.,  of  Fayetteville, 
N.C.,  was  publicly  demonstrated  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  United  Press 
International  booth. 

The  system  was  developed  for  use  in 
the  Fayetteville  Observer  and  Fayettevil¬ 
le  Times,  which  s"bscTibe  to  UPI’s  stock 
and  other  tabular  financial  wire  services. 
The  newspapers  were  looking  for  a 
method  of  sending  the  data  to  their  type¬ 
setters  without  using  costly  paper  tape, 
and  without  routing  it  through  central 
computers,  which  requires  special  pro¬ 
gramming  that  can  also  be  expensive. 
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The  Bee  then  selects  target  area 
addresses  and  forwards  these  addresses 
to  a  local  mail  house.  The  mail  house 
matches  these  against  all  addresses  wit¬ 
hin  the  target  area  and  produces  the  non¬ 
subscriber  labels. 

“Both  the  subscriber  and  non- 
sbuscriber  labels  are  then  used  in  TMC 
and  direct  mail  campaigns  by  the  Bee. 
The  net  result  is  that  the  overhead  of 
maintaining  a  huge  database  of 
nonsubscribers  is  eliminated,  yet  the  re-  p 
sult  is  much  the  same  as  those  papers 
maintaining  a  nonsubscriber  file.” 

Circ,  Inc.,  also  designs  a  system  for 
larger  newspapers.  Cost  for  a  system  that 
operates  on  a  large  IBM  main  frame  is 
between  $60,000  and  $100,000  for  soft¬ 
ware  alone.  Neighbors  said. 

Among  the  1 1  users  of  this  system  are 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  Fort  Worth 
Star  Telegram,  Baltimore  Sun,  and  Seat¬ 
tle  Post-Intelligencer. 

USSI  or  User  Systems  Services,  Inc. 
also  provides  systems  for  larger  newspa-  ’ 
per  operations.  The  system  is  written  for 
a  Burroughs  computer  and  the  cost  var- 

Videotex  showcased 
at  Versailles  summit  I 

President  Reagan  had  his  own  private 
telecommunications  system  for  sending 
and  receiving  messages  from  his  aides 
when  he  attended  the  eight  nation  eco¬ 
nomic  summit  at  Versailles  June  4-6. 

The  French  Poste,  Telegraphe,  et  Tele¬ 
phone  service  provided  the  leaders  of 
each  of  the  delegations  with  telewriter 
and  telecopier  machines  which  linked  the 
main  meeting  room  with  other  conference 
rooms. 

The  telecopiers  were  interconnected  at 
the  conference  table  to  allow  the  leaders 
to  exchange  written  information  rapidly. 

The  PTT  also  installed  200Teletel  Anti- 
ope  videotex  terminals  at  key  locations  in 
Versailles,  the  convention  hall,  and  major 
Paris  hotels  which  supplied  an  electronic 
directory  of  all  conference  attendees. 

Each  of  the  3,000  journalists  covering 
the  summit  was  given  a  password 
enabling  him  to  send  or  retrieve  messages 
through  electronic  mailboxes  at  300  loca¬ 
tions. 

The  videotex  system  included  an  8,000 
"page”  magazine  with  information  rang¬ 
ing  from  economic  profiles  of  various 
countries  to  a  Paris  tour  guide. 

Heads  Rutgers  board 

Arthur  Z.  Kamin,  president  and  editor, 
Shrewsbury  (N.J.)  Register,  was  elected 
chairman  of  Rutgers  University’s  board 
of  trustees.  He  has  served  as  vicechair¬ 
man  since  1977.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  1954. 
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ies.  USSI  has  three  installations:  San 
Antonio  Express  News,  Dallas  Times 
Herald  and  New  York  Post. 

“It  is  an  obvious  conclusion  that  large 
newspapers  are  still  building  their  own 
circulation  systems  rather  than  purchas¬ 
ing  a  vendor  package,”  Neighbors  said. 

Points  to  consider 

The  system  should  be  designed  with  a 
well-supported  database  scheme,  cap¬ 
able  of  stringing  together  the  many  files 
typically  found  in  circulation  systems. 

Future  requirements,  such  as 
demographic  and  precise  market  analysis 
should  be  included  in  the  system. 


The  vendor  should  indicate  stability 
and  have  a  proven  track  record. 

Response  time  is  critical  when  dealing 
with  a  customer  on  the  phone,  the  larger 
systems  should  be  required  to  pass 
benchmarks  to  prove  they  can  support  a 
large  circulation  database. 

"The  goal  should  be  not  to  design  and 
build  a  system  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
but  to  select  one  that  is  already  available, 
with  a  proven  record,  and  begin  the  much 
larger  task  of  creating  and  maintaining 
your  database  from  which  you  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  challenges  of  a  rapidly 
changing  marketplace,”  Neighbors  told 
newspaper  executives. 


THEBRAINS 

BEHIND 

MNERKiVS 

MM  _ 

PRODUCTIVE 

CAMERAS 


The  Chemco  Exposure  Computer 
will  greatly  increase  negative 
production  of  any  sheet-film  or  roll- 
film  camera.  It  automatically  scales 
copy,  sets  focus  for  up  to  4  lenses, 
permits  simultaneous  main  and 
flash  exposures  assuring  uniformly 
high  quality  line  and  halftone 
negatives.  It  stores  16  halftone  and 
8  line  production  programs  for 
instant  retrieval.  While  it  monitors 
one  exposure  you  can  set  up 
the  next.  The  CEC  uses  plain 
language  to  guide  the  operator 
to  faster,  better  negatives.  Pick 
our  brains — call  Chemco  for 
full  information. 


emco 

photoproductsco. 

Division  of  Powers  Chemco.  Inc. 
Charles  Street.  Glen  Cove.  N  Y.  1 1542 
Telephone  (516) 676-4000 
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Letterpress  to  offset 
at  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers 


{Part  one  of  this  article  appeared  in  the 
June  19  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
beginning  on  page  38.) 

Converting  a  major  metropolitan  daily 
newspaper  from  letterpress  to  offset 
printing  is  always  a  major  undertaking. 
The  switch  in  manufacturing  process 
impacts  every  aspect  of  production:  edi¬ 
tions  are  late,  operating  costs  increase, 
quality  is  down,  newsprint  waste 
increases,  and  it’s  a  production 
executive’s  nightmare. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  one  factor 
contributed  to  everyone’s  problems,  and 
that  was  inad.;quate  training.  No  one  had 
done  enough  of  it.  In  fact,  a  com¬ 
prehensive  production  training  program 
for  a  newspaper  converting  from  letter- 
press  to  offset  didn’t  exist. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  in 
early  1978,  at  the  time  the  press  order 
went  in,  that  Franconeri  proceeded  to 
develop  a  training  program  that  would 
cover  all  aspects  of  the  Sun’s  offset  con¬ 
version.  A  committee  was  formed  with 
representatives  from  the  Sunpapers,  the 
Graphic  Systems  Division  of  Rockwell 
International  (the  Goss  press 
manufacturer),  various  unions  at  the  Sun, 
and  an  academic  institution,  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Institute  of  Technology  (RIT).  The 
Sun,  the  unions  and  Goss  personnel  rep¬ 
resented  their  respective  interests  and 
positions,  while  RIT  was  included  as  the 
“teaching  and  learning  force’’  and  con¬ 
tributed  their  knowledge  in  critiquing  and 
documenting  the  program. 

The  involvment  of  the  unions  at  the 
Sunpapers  was  tenuous  at  first.  Original¬ 
ly,  the  unions  were  reluctant  to  partici¬ 
pate  due  to  on-going  collective  bargaining 
negotiations  involving  a  new  contract. 
They  sat  out  all  of  1978  while  other 
members  of  the  committee  met  regularly 
to  discuss  plans  for  structuring  the  train¬ 
ing  program.  They  still  weren’t  partici¬ 
pating  during  1979  when  the  training  pro¬ 
gram  began  to  take  shape.  It  wasn’t  until 
after  a  one-day  strike,  late  in  1980,  that 
differences  wih  the  unions  were  settled 
and  they  became  involved  with  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

As  soon  as  the  labor  differences  were 
resolved,  union  members  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  rapidly  brought  up-to-date  on 
the  activities  of  the  previous  two  years, 
and  given  immediate  assignments.  Press¬ 
men  were  credited  with  pointing  out  the 
importance  of  having  manuals  available 
prior  to  the  actual  start  of  the  in-house 
program  and  instrumental  in  developing 
the  actual  transition  program. 
“Documentation,  audio-visual  pre¬ 
sentations,  or  for  that  matter,  most  highly 
technical  manuals  are  not  usually  written 
for  the  average  craftsman,’’  says  Fran¬ 


coneri.  “They  are  usually  prepared  by  an 
engineering  department  which  turns  them 
over  to  a  documentation  group.”  When 
this  shortcoming  was  realized,  it  fell  on 
RIT  to  make  appropriate  modifications. 

Another  pivotal  aspect  of  the  training 
program  was  the  creation  and  selection  of 
a  classroom  instructor.  Four  candidates 
were  interviewed  during  1980,  including 
two  ex-offset  pressroom  superinten¬ 
dents,  a  former  Goss  employee,  and  a 
high  school  printing  instructor,,  Dick 
Schneider,  from  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Schneider  came  highly  recommended 
by  the  Bloomsburg  newspaper,  where  he 
had  helped  with  an  Urbanite  conversion. 
The  Sunpapers  settled  on  Schneider  and 
the  stage  was  all  but  ready. 

Schneider  joined  the  project  in 
December  1980,  and  was  given  all  of  the 
plans  to  review.  In  January  he  began  a 
critique  of  the  course  outlines,  worked  on 
revisions  to  what  had  already  been  set  up, 
and  prepared  for  the  first  training  class. 

What  emerged  from  the  planning  was  a 
comprehensive,  five-part  program  aimed 
at  involving  and  educating  almost  all  em¬ 
ployees  who  would  be  affected  by  the 
conversion.  This  far  reaching  effort  was  a 
necessity.  “Whenever  you  change  the 
manufacturing  around  from  one  process 
to  another,”  says  Franconeri,  “there  is  a 
tremendous  impact  on  the  entire  organ- 
ization.  This  has  usually  been 
underestimated  by  almost  every  news¬ 
paper  I  talked  to.”  Therefore,  in  addition 
to  training  for  the  pressmen  and  produc¬ 
tion  management  department,  there  were 
three  programs  run  for  other  newspaper 
employees:  Management  Orientation, 
Quality  Control  and  Offset  Familiariza¬ 
tion. 

The  Management  Orientation  program 
was  designed  to  reach  management  em¬ 
ployees  at  the  department  manager  level, 
and  included  the  classified  advertising 
manager,  assistant  managing  editors  and 
other  supervisors.  Two  groups  of  these 
managers,  numbering  around  160  each, 
were  given  a  I'h  hour  presentation.  Fran¬ 
coneri  conducted  the  sessions,  and 
covered  the  entire  offset  conversion  pro¬ 
gram  from  the  management  concept, 
through  planning,  to  the  various  new 
technologies  that  would  be  employed. 
They  were  told  what  to  expect  in  terms  of 
changes,  how  long  the  conversion  would 
take  and,  generalyy,  what  impact  such 
changes  would  have  on  their  various 
departments. 

This  program  was  extremely  well 
received,  relates  Franconeri.  “It  went 
over  great  ...  a  great  deal  of  the  myst¬ 
ery  and  suspense  was  removed  during 
these  indoctrination  sessions.  It  was  an 
honest  effort  to  openly  communicate  with 


everyone  and  to  explain  the  entire  proj¬ 
ect.” 

The  two-day  Offset  Familiarization 
program  was  conducted  by  RIT  for  peo¬ 
ple  who  would  have  to  work  with  the  new 
methods  of  reproduction.  Managers  from 
the  affected  departments  heard  how 
offset  would  impact  advertising,  how 
photographic  reproduction  would  be 
affected,  and  what  was  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  offset  graphics. 

The  third  of  the  three  programs  was  the 
Quality  Control  presentation.  Conducted 
by  RIT  for  a  select  group  of  managers 
from  all  of  the  involved  departments — 
photography,  advertising,  graphics,  pro¬ 
duction,  etc.,  which  subsequently 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  Sunpapers’ 
quality  control  committee. 

This  session  got  specific  about  the  var¬ 
ious  changes  that  would  come  about  \ 
because  of  the  offset  conversion.  It 
covered  topics  such  as:  What  does  dot 
growth  mean  and  how  do  you  com¬ 
pensate  for  it  on  the  front-end;  color 
reproduction  and  the  difference  between 
wash  drawings  reproduction  in  letter- 
press  and  offset;  line  screens;  newsprint; 
ink  viscosity;  and  more. 

The  production  department  and  jour¬ 
neymen  pressmen  were  involved  in  a 
more  intensive  training  program.  The 
program  covered  all  of  the  Quality  Con¬ 
trol  material  along  with  instruction  on  the 
offset  reproduction  process  and  detailed 
press  operations. 

“We  felt  very  strongly  that  our  produc¬ 
tion  management  team  had  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  familiar  with  the  equipment,” 
says  Franconeri.  “It’s  a  practice  that  was 
established  when  I  came  here  ten  years 
ago.  Whenever  we  purchased  new  equip¬ 
ment,  whether  it  was  a  display  advertis¬ 
ing  terminal,  a  scanner,  or  whatever,  it 
always  went  to  the  production 
department  first.  Then  we  held 
brainstorming  sessions,  covering  the  bas¬ 
ic  concept  of  the  machine;  what  it  does, 
its  strengths  and  weaknesses.”  That 
same  kind  of  probing  and  questioning  was 
wanted  with  the  Goss  Metroliner  presses. 

But  there  was  no  way  to  bring  a  press  up 
to  the  production  department.  Again,  the 
Sunpapers  turned  to  RIT  for  help. 

This  time  RIT  was  asked  to  develop  a 
program  for  offset  familiarization.  “Not 
the  standard  program  that  they  were 
already  offering.”  explains  Franconeri, 

“we  wanted  to  provide  guidance  in 
developing  a  curriculum  centered  around 
offset  rrinting  in  a  newspaper 
environment.”  With  the  help  of  Dr.  hack¬ 
er  and  others  at  RIT,  a  five-day  course 
was  developed  covering  offset  printing 
principles  at  a  large  metropolitan  daily 
newspaper.  The  course  got  right  down  to 
the  nuts-and-bolts  of  the  whole  offset 
process.  This  was  Phase  One  of  the  train¬ 
ing  for  the  pressmen  and  production  man¬ 
agement. 

Thirty  people  were  selected  for  this 
program,  which  was  comprised  mostly  of 
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supervisors  and  journeymen  from  the 
pressroom.  Key  people  from  production, 
advertising  production,  photography, 
and  the  graphics  departments  were  also 
selected  along  with  the  manager  of  the 
suburban  zone  paper.  Divided  into  two 
classes,  each  group  of  15  spent  one  week 
on  the  RIT  campus  in  Rochester.  The  first 
group  went  up  in  November  1980.  The 
second  group  followed  in  January  1981. 

The  course  was  split  between  lectures 
and  running  the  presses  at  RIT  to  learn 
while  doing.  Hands-on  experience  early 
in  the  training  program  was  invaluable. 

Then,  every  evening  after  class,  the 
group  spent  several  hours  reviewing  what 
had  been  covered  in  class  that  day.  Splitt¬ 
ing  the  group  into  teams,  Franconeri  ran 
contests,  and  developed  questions  and  a 
commentary  on  what  had  been  covered. 
In  turn,  he  related  it  all  to  the  Baltimore 
Sun. 

“They  showed  us  how  to  evaluate 
paper,”  says  Franconeri, “but  we 
covered  what  was  the  most  important 
criteria — runability.  What  were  our  best 
mills,  and  how  did  we  evalute  them? 
What  did  one  percent  waste  mean  to  the 
Baltimore  Sun  in  dollars  and  cents?” 

Phase  Two  was  designed  for  the  press¬ 
men  in  the  program  to  work  on  an  offset 
daily  newspaper.  And  not  just  any  news¬ 
paper,  but  one  with  Metro  presses  similar 
to  the  one  on  order  at  the  Sun.  This  train¬ 
ing  started  right  after  the  second  RIT  pro¬ 
gram  and  ran  until  March.  In  groups  of 
three,  pressmen  were  sent  to  nearby 
Army  Times  Publishing  to  receive  35 
hours  of  operating  time  on  Metro  presses 
and  other  Goss  equipment.  Because  the 
Army  Times  was  a  non-union  shop,  this 
training  was  made  voluntary.  All  but  one 
of  the  pressmen  elected  to  attend. 

That  was  the  foundation — five  days  of 
academic  training,  followed  by  five  days 
of  applying  the  basics  of  offset  printing  in 
the  environment  of  another  newspaper 
operation.  The  program  then  moved 
directly  into  the  Sun's  own  10-day  in- 
house  training  program  under  the  tutelage 
of  Dick  Schneider. 

This  third  and  final  phase  of  the  training 
program  called  for  training  80  journey¬ 
men  pressmen,  out  of  some  150  pre¬ 
ssroom  persnnel.  These  80  pressmen 
were  brought  through  the  program  in 
eight  groups  of  ten,  and  then  moved  on  to 
the  Sunpapers'  unique  training  and 
debugging  program.  But  before  the  first 
pressman  went  through  the  course,  the 
production  management  group  sat 
through  it. 

“We  were  the  first  training  class,”  says 
Franconeri.  “We  served  as  critiquing 
agents  for  Dick  Schneider  and  the  entire 
program.  And  we  got  the  benefit  of  all  the 
knowledge  that  had  been  gathered  during 
the  course  of  our  efforts.” 

The  pressman's  training  program  com¬ 
bined  30-percent  classroom  instruction 
with  70-percent  hands-on  operations. 
Classroom  work  included  lectures  and 
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audio-visual  presentations,  the  program 
was  kicked  off  with  an  overviw  presented 
by  Franconeri.  Then  followed  the 
detailed  lesson  plans  that  had  been 
developed  through  the  efforts  of  the  train¬ 
ing  committee. 

Each  day  of  the  lO-day  program  was 
devoted  to  a  different  aspect  of  the  offset 
operation.  The  first  day  covered  safety,  a 
subject  that  the  Sun  believes  is  of  utmost 
importance,  and  the  basic  principles  of 
lithography.  Then  followed  sessions  on 
such  topics  as  rollers  and  settings,  blank¬ 
ets,  the  inking  system,  the  dampening 
system,  makeready,  folder  operations, 
main  controls,  start-up  and  maintenance. 


When  Dick  Schneider  finished  a  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  classroom,  John  Powell,  the 
Goss  trainer,  took  over.  His  job  was  as  an 
interface  between  the  instructor  and 
actual  operation  of  the  Metroliner  pre¬ 
sses.  After  a  lesson  was  finished,  Powell 
took  over  and  showed  the  class  fow  to  put 
into  practice  the  principles  and  pro¬ 
cedures  that  had  just  been  discussed. 

Each  of  these  pressmen’s  training 
classes  was  carefully  scheduled  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  installation  of  the  four  pre¬ 
sses  that  were  being  installed  at  the  Sun. 
This  scheduling  was  deliberate  to  further 
facilitate  the  offset  conversion.  The  pre- 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


Thirty  newspapers 
use  Collier- Jackson 
software.  Ask  them 
what  they  think. 


Knight-Ridder  •  Harte  Hanks  •  Fresno  Bee 
Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune  •  Santa  Monica 
Evening  Outlook*  Riverside  Press-Enterprise 
Concord  Monitor  •  Holyoke  Transcript  Telegram 
Greenfield  Recorder*  Meriden  Morning  Record 

At  Collier-Jackson  we’re  sure  our  customers  are  happy 
because  we  talk  to  them  on  a  regular  basis.  We  learned  a 
long  time  ago  that  the  best  way  to  solve  problems  is  to 
understand  them,  so  we  employ  newspaper  people  along 
with  our  software  experts  to  create  the  most  complete 
circulation  and  business  systems  available.  Then  we  back 
up  the  entire  effort  with  a  support  team  that  brings  the 
whole  operation  to  life  —  and  keeps  it  that  way. 

Call  Collier-Jackson  for  an  explanation  of  the  most 
complete  circulation  and  business  software  and  support 
you  can  find. 


COLLIER 


2104  A  W.  25th  St. 
Lawrence,  KS  66044 
(913)  749-0923 


JACKSON,  INC. 

We  bring  software  to  life. 


5406  Hoover  Blvd. 
Tampa,  FL  33614 
(813)  885-6621 


44  Washington  St. 
Toms  River,  NJ  08753 
(201)  240-2506 
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At  ANPA/RI 


Computer-to-plate 
imaging  system  shown 


The  much  awaited  news  on  a  com¬ 
puter-to-plate  system  for  the  newspaper 
industry  was  reported  at  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Pro¬ 
duction  Management  Conference  in  Dal¬ 
las  this  week. 

EOCOM  Electronic  Systems,  Has- 
tech,  Inc.,  and  Compugraphic  Corp.,  dis¬ 
closed  that  the  first  working  computer-to- 
plate  system  would  be  installed  later  this 
year  at  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Obserx’er  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Charlie  Gallagher,  production  director 
of  the  Observer-Dispatch,  a  moving  force 
for  the  adoption  of  this  technology  for  the 
past  four  years,  said  the  Hastech/ 
EOCOM  system  would  permit  the  news¬ 
paper  to  improve  operating  efficiency ,  re¬ 
duce  consumables  and  dramatically 
improve  deadline. 

Gallagher  said  he  expects  the  time  from 
editorial  close  to  press  start  would  be  no 
more  than  eight  minutes,  a  six-to-eight 
fold  improvement  over  the  normal  clos¬ 
ing  time  of  one  hour. 

The  system  uses  a  Hastech  HS50  series 
PagePro  and  AdPro  terminal  design  in 
addition  to  EOCOM’s  EPIC  (EOCOM 
Page  Image  Composer)  system  and  an 
EOCOM  Laserite  laser  platemaking 
system. 

In  1980,  Hastech  introduced  the  first 
newspaper  pagination  system  and  has 
installed  more  than  25  systems  to  date. 

Compugraphic  Corp.,  will  supply  the 
digital  fonts  for  the  computer-to-plate 
system.  Compugraphic ’s  library  has  over 
1,500  fonts  that  have  been  designed  for 
their  CRT  typesetters,  models  8400  and 
8600. 

The  key  component  in  the  computer- 
to-plate  system  is  EOCOM’s  RIP  (Raster 
Image  Processor)  that  performs  image 
generation,  image  sorting,  font  scaling, 
font  loading,  and  system  control  and  se¬ 
quencing — all  about  20  to  30  times  faster 
than  a  typical  minicomputer. 

EOCOM  also  demonstrated  at  the  con¬ 
ference,  an  alternate  form  of  graphics  and 
line  art  handling  called  “coincident 
imaging"  for  those  companies  not 
interested  in  purchasing  large  digitizing 
subsystems  for  graphics. 

Joseph  M.  Ungaro,  vicepresident, 
executive  editor,  Westchester  Rockland 
Newspapers,  said  10  questions  that  were 
asked  most  frequently  about  the  WRN 
pagination  system  included:  Does  it  take 
more  editors  under  pagination;  Do  we 
gain  or  lose  time  in  the  newsroom;  How 
much  time  does  it  take  to  train  editors;  Do 
editors  lose  creativity;  Will  pagination 
mean  a  change  in  desk  structure;  What 


are  the  principal  advantages;  What  are 
the  principal  disadvantages;  How  has  the 
equipment  functioned  under  constant 
use;  What  is  the  impact  on  the  composing 
room;  and  What’s  next. 

Ungaro  answered  these  questions  dur¬ 
ing  his  presentation  at  the  editorial/ 
newsroom  symposium. 

WRN’s  experience,  Ungaro  said, 
showed  that  pagination  did  not  require 
more  editors;  however,  some  pages  do 
take  longer  to  create  on  the  terminals. 
This  is  generally  true  with  page  one  and 
open  section  front  pages,  he  said.  On 
many  inside  pages  with  not  very  much 
newshole,  the  process  is  clearly  much 
faster  and  the  editor  can  flow  in  a  story 
and  knows  precisely  how  much  has  to  be 
trimmed  or  what  size  story  is  needed  to 
fill  the  hole  that  is  left. 

On  the  question  of  gain  or  loss  of  time 
in  the  newsroom,  Ungaro  said  there  is  no 
gain  in  the  sense  that  the  total  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  still  requires  a  very 
orderly  flow  and  you  can’t  make  up  the 
entire  newspaper  in  the  last  hour. 

The  training  of  editors  for  a  pagination 
system,  Ungaro  stated,  takes  at  least 
double  and  in  some  cases  triple  the 
amount  of  time  compared  with  teaching 
him  or  her  the  use  of  a  front-end  system. 

Too  much  creativity 

Ungaro  said  editors  do  not  lose  creativ¬ 
ity,  but  there  is  a  danger  that  the  equip¬ 
ment  allows  for  too  much  creativity. 
WRN  found,  Ungaro  said,  that  a  detailed 
typographical  style  book  was  needed 
since  the  system  has  so  much  flexibility 
that  if  the  individual  editors  were  allowed 
to  do  their  thing,  the  paper  could  look  like 


six  different  newspapers. 

Addressing  the  change  in  desk  struc¬ 
ture,  Ungaro  indicated  that  the  present 
WRN  newsroom  had  department  desks — 
sports,  lifestyles,  business,  news — and 
one  senior  news  editor  handles  four  news 
desk  people. 

Under  pagination,  Ungaro  said,  the 
news  desk  becomes  the  center  of  quality 
control  and  the  slot  person — or  as  WRN 
calls  them — senior  news  editors,  must  be 
given  a  reasonable  load  to  supervise  or 
quality  control  will  be  lost. 

Disadvantages 

Three  disadvantages  according  to 
Ungaro  are:  training  takes  more  time  and 
it  takes  time  to  have  an  editor  become 
proficient;  when  the  paper  is  short  on  the 
desk,  you  can’t  just  assign  anyone  to  fill 
in,  it  is  not  possible  to  do  the  job  per¬ 
iodically  and  remain  proficient;  and  third, 
trying  out  a  new  editor  on  the  desk  for  a 
week  is  a  problem. 

Ungaro  said  the  next  step  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  typesetter/laser  platemaker  that  can 
handle  signals  directly  from  the  computer 
and  etch  the  plate.  Once  this  piece  is  in 
place,  he  said,  the  economic  justification 
for  a  system  that  integrates  graphics  will 
be  very,  very  high. 

John  E.  Leard,  retired  executive  editor 
of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader  and 
Times-Dispatch,  and  former  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Richmond  Newspapers,  talked 
about  the  lessons  that  were  learned  about 
technology. 

Leard  said  the  industry  learned  that 
smaller  newspapers  had  some  adaptable 
ideas  and  procedures  for  the  larger 
papers;  and  internally,  papers  found  that 
keeping  staff  members  posted  on  what 
was  planned,  how  it  would  improve  the 
newspaper  and  how  easy  it  was  to  be 
utilized  was  vital. 

Increasingly,  Leard  stated,  editors  and 
management  realized  benefits  beyond  the 
obvious  ones  of  saving  time  and  money. 
They  learned,  he  said,  to  adapt  the  sys- 
(Continued  on  page  65} 


Best  ANPA  production  show 
exhibitors  picked  by  judges 


Editor  &  Publisher  awarded  Harris 
Corporation,  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
and  Lincoln  St.  Louis  first  place  awards 
for  their  exhibits  at  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association/Research 
Institute’s  54th  annual  Production  Man¬ 
agement  Conference  held  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion  Center,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Harris  Corp.  won  first  prize  for  island 
booths  of  over  1 ,600  square  feet  of  exhibit 
space,  and  Autologic,  Inc.  was  given  a 
certificate  of  merit  in  the  same  category. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.’s  award  was  in  the 
island  booth  of  under  1,600  square  feet 
category,  and  Ferag  Inc.  was  awarded  the 
certificate  of  merit. 


Lincoln  St.  Louis  won  in  the  non-island 
booth  category,  and  Gandalf  Data  Inc. 
was  awarded  a  certificate  of  merit  in  that 
category. 

The  winners  in  the  annual  E&P  contest 
were  selected  from  a  field  of  215 
exhibitors,  23  more  than  exhibited  at  the 
conference  in  1981 ,  on  the  basis  of  gener¬ 
al  appearance,  originality,  design  and 
product  demonstration  by  a  panel  of 
judges  consisting  of:  Richard  D.  Blum, 
senior  vicepresident  of  A.J.  Belo  Corp; 
Dr.  Howard  H.  Brown,  medical  director. 
New  York  Times',  Thomas  R.  McCartin, 
president  and  publisher,  Dallas  Times 
Herald',  and  Ralph  S.  Roth,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Detroit  News. 
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Star-Ledger  from  1966  to  1970  and  also  a 
former  director  of  photography  for  the 
Suburban  Publishing  Co.,  Union,  was  left 
paralized  from  the  neck  down  after  a  trag¬ 
ic  swimming  accident.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  East  Orange  Veterans  Hospital  and 
eventually  became  the  hospital's  photog¬ 
raphy  instructor  and  house  radio  com¬ 
mentator.  Baxter  served  as  an  adjunct 
instructor  for  Kean  college  on  the  pro¬ 
blems  of  rehabilitation  for  disabled  peo¬ 
ple.  He  wrote  a  column  for  six  area  news¬ 
papers,  published  several  books  while 
hospitalized,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  working  on  a  cookbook  and  a  photog¬ 
raphy  book. 

Declaring  “I’d  rather  starve  than  have 
someone  spoon  feed  me  like  a  baby,” 
Baxter  had  learned  how  to  feed  himself 
and  ,  write  and  type  by  a  Tenodocis 
splint,  especially  designed  for  him. 

He  had  donated  his  royalties  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  scholarship  foundation 
formed  in  1980  by  members  of  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Photographers  Association. 
It  was  Baxter's  suggestion  that  awards  be 
made  to  promote  the  study  of  news  pho¬ 
tography.  Five  earlier  scholarships  were 
awarded  after  the  foundation  was  laun¬ 
ched. 

Robert  Brush,  chief  photographer  of 
The  Record,  Hackensack,  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  president  and  Jack  Anderson  of  the 
Passaic  Herald-News,  is  vicepresident. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHY  SCHOLARSHIP  AWARDS— Two  women  photog¬ 
raphy  students  received  $1 ,000  awards  from  Robert  Brush,  president  of  the 
Bob  Baxter  Scholarship  Foundation,  and  also  were  given  Chinon  35  mm  SLR 
cameras.  From  left,  during  the  presentations,  were:  David  Sadd  and  Kenneth 
J.  Gerb,  Chinon,  U.S.A.  Inc.,  executives;  award  winners  Cheryl  Ungar  and 
Patricia  S.  Miller,  and  Brush,  who  is  also  chief  photographer  at  The  Record, 
Hackensack. 


New  Jersey  photogs 
award  memorial 
scholarships 

Two  women  have  received  scho¬ 
larships  of  $1 ,000  each  from  the  Bob  Bax¬ 
ter  Scholarship  Foundation,  which  was 
formed  over  two  years  ago  to  promote  the 
study  of  news  photography. 

The  foundation  honors  the  late  Robert 
T.  Baxter,  a  former  New  Jersey  news¬ 
paper  photographer  who  died  May  14  at 
the  U.S.  Veterans’  Medical  Center,  East 
Orange,  N.J.,  after  an  illness  of  nearly  1 1 
years. 

This  year’s  winners  are  Patricia  S.  Mil¬ 
ler  of  Flemington,  N.  J.,  a  student  at 
Douglass  College,  Rutgers  University, 
and  Cheryl  Ungar  of  Franklin  Lakes, 
N.J.,  a  student  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity,  Carbondale,  Ill.  Both  are  to 
graduate  in  1983. 

Mrs.  Miller  works  as  a  part-time  staff 


photographer  for  the  Hunterdon  County 
Democrat  and  as  a  freelance  photo¬ 
grapher  for  the  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Community  Affairs.  She  returned  to 
school  after  an  absence  of  20  years. 

Ungar,  currently  an  intern  in  the  photo 
department  of  The  Record,  Hackensack, 
served  as  photo  editor  of  her  high  school 
newspaper  and  yearbook  and  as  an  intern 
for  Colorado  magazine  in  1979. 

Baxter,  a  photographer  for  the  Newark 
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Unit  system  would  be  a  stepping  stone  to 
the  ideal  modular  system  you  have 
charged  your  working  committee  to 
develop.” 

Walter  Mattson,  president  and  chief 
operating  officer,  the  New  York  Times 
Co.,  and  chairman  of  the  ANPA  SAU 
Committee,  told  executives,  “We  better 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  these 
important  national  and  retail  advertisers 
have  lots  of  alternatives  open  to  them.” 

Mattson  said  that  despite  the  “glitch¬ 
es”  in  the  SAU  system,  they  are  those 
which  “can  be  expected  of  any  new  com¬ 
promise  system.”  he  said  the  system  is 
widely  used  and  that  some  newspaper  re¬ 
port  that  90%  of  their  national  advertising 
is  being  ordered  as  SAUs. 
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Bowers  Rugaber  Morris  London 


ROANOKE/GREENSBORO  MOVES — Barton  W.  Morris  was  appointed 
choirnKin  of  the  board  of  Times-World  Corporation,  a  Landmark  subsidiary 
which  publishes  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World-News.  Morris  is  currently 
president  and  publisher  and  will  be  succeeded  in  that  post  by  Walter 
Rugaber,  vicepresident  and  executive  editor  of  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily 
News  and  Record,  another  Landmark  subsidiary. 

Ben  J.  Bowers,  vicepresident  and  executive  editor  of  the  Roanoke  Times  & 
World-News  since  1978,  succeeds  Rugaber  in  Greensboro. 

Forest  M.  London,  managing  editor  in  Roanoke,  moves  up  to  executive 
editor. 


Eric  Gerber,  a  Houston  Post  staff 
writer  for  10  years,  was  named  book  edi¬ 
tor  and  will  relinquish  his  duties  as  film 
critic. 

Gerber  succeeds  Charlotte  Phelan, 
who  retired  June  1  after  27  years  with  the 
Post,  the  last  nine  as  book  section  editor. 
Earlier  in  her  career,  Phelan  was  public 
relations  director  of  the  San  Antonio 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  Grand  Opera 
Festival,  and  was  city  editor  of  the  Lufkin 
(Texas)  Daily  News  and  an  editor  in  the 
Texas  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
Dallas. 

*  *  * 

SoREN  W.  Nielsen,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Sun- 
Bulletin,  is  the  new  managing  editor  of  the 
San  Angelo  (Texas)  Standard-Times.  He 
replaces  former  managing  editor  Jim 
Batts,  who  left  in  January  to  become 
associate  professor  of  journalism  at 
Angelo  State  University  and  becomes 
head  of  the  journalism  department  later 
this  summer. 
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Frank  Chappell,  former  science 
news  editor  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  Chicago,  has  returned  to 
Dallas  and  opened  Chappell  Associates,  a 
free  lance  writing  and  press  relations 
firm.  He  is  a  former  city  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  and  former  news 
director  for  the  National  Foundation  for 
Infantile  Paralysis,  New  York. 

*  ♦  * 

Clarke  Stallworth,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Birmingham  News,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Alabama  Associated 
Press  Association. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Sean  Finlay  was  appointed  editor  of 
the  St.  John’s  (Nfld.)  Evening  Telegram. 
Michale  Harrington  is  retiring  as  edi- 
tor-in-chief  September  30,  having  been 
editor  since  1959  and  editor-in-chief  since 
1%9. 

Harrington  will  retain  his  connection 
with  the  Telegram  as  a  columnist  and  con¬ 
tributing  editor.  Finlay  has  been  on  the 
Ottawa  staff  of  Thomson  News  Service 
since  1979.  The  Evening  Telegram  is  in 
the  Thomson  group. 


NEWSPEOPLE 


Leonard  E.  Doherty  has  been 
elected  treasurer  of  Dow  Jones  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  succeeding  Frederick  J. 
Hetzel,  who  retired.  Doherty  has  held 
numerous  positions  within  the  company 
since  1962,  becoming  assistant  to  the 
vicepresident/finance  in  1981.  He  is 
administrative  officer  of  the  Dow  Jones 
Foundation. 

*  *  * 

('AROLYN  Fessler  has  been  named 
information  services  manager  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News.  Previously  the  cable 
news  producer,  Fessler  replaces  Anne 
Hall,  who  returned  to  Warner  Amex 
Cable  Communications.  Before  joining 
the  newspaper  in  January,  Fessler  was  a 
producer,  reporter  and  arts  critic  for 
KVOA-tv,  Tucson. 

♦  ♦  * 

Al  Sherrington,  formerly  assistant 
production  manager  at  the  Sacramento 
Union,  joined  the  Seattle  Times  as  press 
superintendent,  a  newly  created  position. 
♦  *  ♦ 

Edward  McGranahan  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  news  editor  for  the  Oakland  Tri- 
bunelEastbay  Today.  He  joined  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1980  as  assistant  sports  editor  and 
earlier  was  with  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
News  as  a  sports  reporter  and  then  sports 
news  editor. 

♦  ♦  * 

William  Sperry  was  promoted  to  Los 
Angeles  Times  pressroom  superintendent 
from  pressroom  shift  supervisor.  Alfred 
Schnitzer  ,  formerly  assistant  press¬ 
room  superintendent,  was  promoted  to 
the  new  position  of  assistant  to  the 
director  of  press  operations. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Maurice  Hill  has  been  named  pro¬ 
motions  coordinator  for  the  Belleville 
(Ill.)  News-Democrat,  replacing  Roland 
Sax,  who  retired  on  June  1  after  45  years 
with  the  paper.  Hill  began  in  1955  as  a 
classified  ad  salesman,  later  transferred 
to  display  advertising  and  then  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  department  last  January. 
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Edited  by  LENORA  WILLIAMSON 

W.  Scott  Trundle  joined  the  Tribune 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Tampa  Tri¬ 
bune  and  Tampa  Times,  as  business  man¬ 
ager  June  21.  He  was  publisher  of  the 
Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun  and  vicepresident 
of  Jefferson  Pilot  Publications.  Inc. 

Trundle  has  a  background  of  govern¬ 
ment  service,  law,  education  and  news¬ 
paper  management.  He  was  with  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service  White  House  detail  during 
the  Lyndon  Johnson  administration  and 
then  joined  a  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  law  firm 
specializing  in  labor  law.  He  began  a  new 
career  as  publisher  of  the  Kingsport 
Times  News  in  1972  and  taught  com¬ 
munications  law  at  East  Tennessee  State 
University. 

*  ^  * 

Tom  McGiffin  was  appointed  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Hearst  network  sales 
development  department  in  an 
announcement  by  Francis  L.  Dale, 
publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner,  and  W.  J.  Brehm,  publisher  of 
Hearst  Community  Newspapers,  Inc. 

McGriffin  moves  to  offices  in  the 
Examiner  building  after  serving  as 
director  of  the  major  accounts  division  of 
Hearst  Community  Newspapers. 

*  ♦  * 

Dean  Hanson  joined  the  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  Journal-Gazette  as  a  photo¬ 
grapher.  He  was  a  staff  photographer  for 
the  Minnesota  Daily,  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  student  publication,  and  interned 
at  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  before  his 
first  full-time  staff  position  with  the 
Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald. 


% 


AAcGiffin 


Richard  W.  McKinney  became 
director  of  student  publications  at  the 
University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa.  June 
15.  He  was  on  the  communications  facul¬ 
ty  of  Loyola  University,  New  Orleans,  as 
adviser  to  the  university’s  newspaper. 
The  Maroon.  McKinney,  who  worked  as 
a  reporter  and  editor  on  several  Texas, 
newspapers,  has  taught  at  Northeast 
Louisiana  University  and  Texas  Tech 
University. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Caldwell,  editor  of  the 
Springfield  (Ore.)  News  was  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Gresham  (Ore.)  Outlook,  re¬ 
placing  Larry  Walker,  who  became 
publisher  of  the  Oregon  Business  maga- 


Lynde  McCormick,  business  repor¬ 
ter  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  was 
awarded  one  of  the  Davenport  Fel¬ 
lowships  in  Economics  Reporting  at  the 
University  of  Missouri-Columbia.  The 
month-long  fellowship  program  gives  edi¬ 
tors  and  reporters  increased  working 
knowledge  of  intricacies  of  business  and 
the  economy. 


UP\ 

Welcomes— 

\dalnon\an 
K/loscow, 


E.  Ramsey  Altman,  Jr.,  purchasing 
director  of  Atlanta  Newspapers,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Purchasing  Management  Association  at 
the  annual  conference  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Altman  began  his  career  in  1967  as  a 
national  ad  sales  representative  for  the 
Palm  Beach  Post-Times  and  became 
purchasing  manager  two  years  later.  He 
transferred  to  Atlanta  Newspapers  in 
1977  as  purchasing  director. 

Other  officers  elected  are:  Charles  E. 
Bourke,  purchasing  manager,  Boston 
Globe,  first  vicepresident;  David  Stern, 
chief  purchasing  agent  and  property  man¬ 
ager,  Omaha  World-Herald  Co.,  second 
vicepresident;  William  H.  Oat, 
purchasing  manager,  Hartford  Courant 
Co.,  secretary,  and  Robert  M.  Comer, 
director  of  purchasing,  Dayton  Newspap¬ 
ers.  Inc.,  treasurer. 

(Continued  on  page  39) 
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‘Honor  Diploma’  to  critic 

Luis  Felipe  Marsans,  music  writer  and 
critic  for  Miami's  Spanish  daily,  Diario 
Las  Americas,  was  given  an  ‘Honor 
Diploma’  by  the  Interamerica  Council  of 
Music  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  in  Washington  ceremonies. 


AAarsans 

In  handing  the  diploma  to  the  music 
critic,  O.A.S.  General  Secretary  Alejan¬ 
dro  Orfila,  said,  “We  are  honoring  the 
intellectual  honesty  and  professional 
seriousness  of  a  critic  who  along  many 
years  has  promoted  the  diffusion  of  the 
beauty  of  the  arts,  and  helped  to  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  musical  reality  of  our 
time.” 

Composer-conductor  Antonino  Her- 
nandez-Lizaso  of  Miami  was  the  only 
other  person  to  receive  the  award  in  the 
ceremonies. 

“Salesman  of  the  Year” 

Donald  W.  Reynolds,  president  of 
Donrey  Media  Group,  received  the 
“Oklahoma  Salesman  of  the  Year” 


award  from  the  Central  Oklahoma  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Sales  Marketing  Executives 
International  organization.  Making  the 
presentation  was  Dr.  William  S.  Banows- 
ky,  president  of  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Reynolds,  now  75,  sold  newspapers  as 
a  boy  on  the  streets  of  Oklahoma  City.  In 
accepting  the  award,  he  commented, 
“All  my  life  I’ve  been  a  peddler.  I  like  it.  I 
love  it.  My  father  was  a  door-to-door  ped¬ 
dler  before  I  was  bom.  It’s  a  far  cry  from 
the  lO-cent  investment  in  newspapers — 
buying  them  and  selling  them — to  the 
$150  million  a  year  our  corporation  does 
now.” 

Off  to  London 

John  Wallach,  foreign  affairs  editor  of 
the  Hearst  Newspapers,  was  chosen  by 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  as 
visiting  diplomatic  commentator  for  this 
summer.  Wallach  will  be  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondent  to  broadcast  regular¬ 
ly  for  the  BBC  from  London. 

He  will  begin  a  daily  commentary 
series  July  1  and  contribute  to  other  BBC 
radio  and  television  programs  and  BBC’s 
external  services  heard  in  more  than  100 
countries. 

In  extending  the  invitation,  Larry 
Hodgson,  BBC  editor  for  radio  news, 
said,  “Given  the  present  confusions  and 
misunderstandings  between  the  USA  and 
Europe,  I  think  it  would  be  invaluable  to 
have  a  top-flight,  internationally  known 
America  journalist  broadcast  for  us  for  a 
short  period  of  time  to  help  us  see  the 
American  perspective.” 

Wallach  has  contributed  to  the  BBC  for 
the  last  15  years  from  Washington.  With 
Hearst  since  1%8,  he  is  a  past  president 
of  the  State  Department  Correspondents 
Association  and  is  seen  frequently  on  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Service’s  “Wash¬ 
ington  Week  in  Review.” 

Distinguished  teaching 

Robert  C.  McGiffert,  a  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Montana, 
received  the  university’s  $1,000  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Teaching  Award  during  com¬ 
mencement  ceremonies  in  Missoula  June 
1 3 .  McGiffert  is  a  former  city  editor  of  the 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express  and  frequently 
works  in  the  summer  as  a  copy  editor  at 
the  Washington  Post. 

Noteables 

y  Dwight  Sargent  of  Hearst  newspap¬ 
ers,  who  serves  as  a  governor  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  in  New  York,  has  added 
another  job.  He’s  the  new  president  of  the 
Society  of  the  Silurians,  also  in  the  Big 
Apple. 


y  Herbert  G.  Klein,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Copley  Newspapers  in  San  Diego, 
was  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  Klein, 
longtime  communications  director  for 
former  President  Richard  Nixon,  served 
as  a  use  alumni  trustee  from  1974  to 
1977,  when  he  became  an  associate  trus¬ 
tee  for  his  alma  mater. 

y  Warren  H.  Phillips,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer  and 
director  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  was 
awarded  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters  degree  at  the  annual  commence¬ 
ment  of  Pace  University  in  New  York 
City  June  5. 

y  Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  retired  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive  of  The  Tribune 
Company,  Chicago,  received  the  Indiana 
Newspaper  Publishers’  First  Freedom 
Award  in  recognition  of  his  contributions 
to  freedom  of  the  press  throughout  the 
world. 

y  Nino  Lo  Bello,  a  former  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
McGraw-Hill  World  News,  now  based  in 
Vienna  and  Rome  as  a  freelancer  for  U.S. 
and  Canadian  papers,  did  the  book  pro¬ 
motion  rounds  in  a  number  of  British  cit¬ 
ies  for  his  new  book,  “The  Vatican  Pap¬ 
ers”  while  Pope  John  Paul  was  making 
his  historic  visit  to  England.  Lo  Bello’s 
book  was  published  by  the  New  English 
Library/Hodder  &  Stoughton  in  London 
on  May  24. 


REPEATS  AWARD—  Tom  Levy,  a 
photojournalism  student  at  San  Francisco 
State  University,  has  won  his  second  Greg 
Robinson  Memorial  Scholarship  given  by 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  The  scho¬ 
larships  established  in  perpetuity  by  the 
newspaper  honor  the  memory  of  the 
Examiner  photographer  shot  to  death  in 
1978  while  covering  the  People's  Temple 
cult  of  the  Rev.  Jim  Jones. 

Levy  wins  $3,000;  and  three  other 
photojournalism  students  at  the  university 
receiving  awards  are:  Paul  Miller, 
$2,500;  Jan  Gauthier  and  Mark 
Richards,  each  $1,000.  Most  of  the 
scholarship  money  was  donated  by  the 
Examiner  from  resale  of  Robinson's  last 
photographs. 
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Newspeople 


(Continued  from  page  37) 

Robert  O.  Tafel,  most  recently  com¬ 
munity  services  director  of  the  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News,  has  retired  after  47  years  at 
the  paper.  He  will  continue  at  the  News 
on  a  part-time  basis.  Tafel,  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Central  States  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  was  awarded  the 
Herbert  B.  Gilmore  memorial  trophy  for 
outstanding  service  to  the  organization 
earlier  this  year. 

*  * 

Bob  Potter,  ad  man  at  the  Astorian, 
Astoria,  Ore.,  and  formerly  with  North¬ 
ern  California  newspapers,  was  named 
advertising  director  at  the  Coquille  (Ore.) 
Valley  Sentinel. 

*  «  * 

Donald  Skaggs  was  appointed  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Daily  Pantagraph,  moving  from  printing 
and  packaging  production  supervisor.  He 
is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Illinois 
Newspaper  Production  Association. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Ronald  L.  Jackson  was  appointed 
metro  sales  manager  in  the  circulation 
department  of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Courier-Express.  He  was  associated  with 
the  Afro-American  Newspapers  as  cir¬ 
culation  director  before  joining  the 
Courier-Express. 

*  *  * 

Don  Cooper  was  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Canton  (Ill.)  Daily  Ledger, 
replacing  Joe  Hoeddinghaus,  who  left 
the  company.  Cooper  was  with  the  Boon- 
ville  (Mo.)  Daily  News,  another  Winsor 
Newspaper,  as  assistant  publisher. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

James  Anthony  Masteran,  mail- 
room  foreman  of  the  Baltimore  News 
American,  was  promoted  to  production 
manager,  and  Robert  W.  Hershman, 
manager,  data  processing,  was  named 
manager,  data  processing/composing. 
The  new  titles  and  promotions  followed 
the  retirement  of  Louis  Piersant, 
director  of  production,  on  May  28. 

Piersant  began  as  a  photographer  in  the 
editorial  department  and  during  his  37 
years  with  the  News  American  (formerly 
the  News  Post)  he  also  worked  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  engraving  before  getting  into 
production. 

Kaijer  Lee  Jr.  has  been  promoted  to 
circulation  director  of  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph  and  News.  He  has  held  various 
positions  since  1972,  most  recently  as 
metro  home  delivery  manager  for  the  two 
papers. 

C.  Jerry  Joiner  was  promoted  to 
retail  advertising  manager  for  the  Tele¬ 
gram  and  News  from  assistant.  The 
position  had  been  vacant  since  Hugh 
Harper  retired  last  July. 
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William  E.  Nangle,  manager  of  the 
Hammond  (Ind.)  Times'  South  Lake 
bureau,  has  been  named  managing  editor 
of  the  paper.  In  addition,  city  editor  Fred 
Krecker  was  named  associate  editor 
and  assistant  news  editor  Mary  Lou 
Millard,  was  promoted  to  news  editor. 

Sharon  Ross,  assistant  city  editor, 
replaces  Nangle  as  manager  of  the  South 
Lake  bureau,  while  copy  editor  Peter 
Retzbach  assumes  Ross’  former  duties. 

Illinois  bureau  manager  Richard  Ear- 
rant  takes  over  the  city  editor  slot  while 
Carol  Leigh  Hutton,  a  reporter, 
becomes  Illinois  bureau  manager.  News 
editor  Thomas  J.  Trotter  moves  to 
managing  editor  of  the  Times’  sister 
paper  in  Pekin,  III. 


Huey  Stinson  was  appointed  circula¬ 
tion  manager  for  retail  sales  at  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant.  Previously  he  was 
circulation  consultant  for  the  Trenton 
(N.J.)  Times  and  from  1975  to  1981  was  in 
circulation  posts  at  the  Washington  Star. 
Stinson  has  worked  as  a  consultant  for 
newspapers  in  Europe  and  South  Africa. 
«  *  ♦ 

Ronald  A.  Miller  was  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  weekly  newspaper  operations  in 
Beaumont,  Texas,  with  responsibility  for 
four  weeklies,  Nederland  Review,  Port 
Neches  Chronicle,  Groves  Chronicle  and 
Hardin  County  News.  He  formerly  was 
with  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  News- 
Piedmont  and  the  Corpus  Christi  Caller- 
Times. 


Sale  Completed 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  announced  completion  of  its  acquisition  of  three  daily, 
two  Sunday  and  six  weekly  newspapers.  They  include  the  morning  Jackson 
Clarion-Ledger,  the  afternoon  Jackson  Daily  News  and  the  afternoon 
Hattiesburg  American.  The  weekly  newspapers  included  in  the  transaction 
are  the  Madison  County  Herald,  Clinton  News,  the  Ocean  Springs  Record, 
the  Lumberton  Headblock,  the  Gautier  Independent  and  the  Pearl  Press 


Chronicle. 

Gannett  Makes  First 
Buys  in  Mississippi 

Gannett  Co.,  the  largest  U.S.  newspa¬ 
per  chain,  said  it  plans  to  buy  three 
daily  and  six  weekly  newspapers  in 
central  and  southern  Mississippi. 
Terms  weren't  disclosed. 

The  newspapers  currently  are 
owned  by  Mississippi  Publishing 
Corp.,  a  closely  held  family  business. 
They  include  the  morning  Jackson 
Clarion-Ledger,  the  afternoon  Jackson 
Daily  News  and  the  afternoon  Hatties¬ 
burg  American,  which  have  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  132,000  daily  and 
145,000  Sunday.  The  Jackson  papers 
publish  separately  on  weekdays  and 
combined  editions  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day.  The  American  publishes  every 


day. 


BARRON'S,  April  5, 1982 
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Richard  L.  Hare 

and 

Milton  Q.  Ford 

were  exclusive  agents  for 
Mississippi  Publishing 
Corporation,  assisting  in  the 
negotiations  leading  to 
this  transaction. 

Hare  and  Ford  are 
specialists  in: 

>  Sales/Pricing/Profit  potential 
'  Product  acceptance ' 
Penetration 

■  Personnel  needs 

■  Key  buyer/Seller  contacts 

■  Negotiations/Closings 


BUYING  OR  SELLING,  CALL  ON  PROFESSIONALS 


RICHARD  L.  hare 

Management  Consultant 
Hare  Associates 
62  Black  Walnut  Drive 
Rochester,  N.Y.  14615 
(716-621-6873) 


MILTON  Q.  FORD 

Media  Broker 

Milton  Q.  Ford  &  Associates 
White  Station  Tower 
5050  Poplar  Avenue 
Memphis,  Tennessee  38157 
(901-767-7980) 


INTRODUCING  THE  LOGESCAN  3600 
LASER  PLATEMAKING  AND  FACSIMILE 
TRANSMISSION  SYSTEM 


99"  {252cm) 


77"  (196cm) 


Now  there’s  an  economical,  new, 
large  format  laser  platemaking  sys¬ 
tem  called  LogEscan  3600. 

For  in-mant  operations, 
LogEscan  3600  offers  newspapers 
a  direct  to  plate  capability  that 
sets  new  standards  in  reproduction 

auality  and  ease  of  operation.  Plus 
le  security  of  dry,  non-silver 
Lasermask  for  makeover  production 
and  duplicate  platemaking. 

Equipped  with  a  high  pre¬ 
cision  stop/ start  feature  and  when 
used  with  a  unique  data  compression 
package,  LcgEscan  3600  interfaces 
with  North  Anerican  and  European 
standard  communication  channels. 
Provision  of  separate  Readers  and 
Writers  allows  transmission  over 
land  lines,  including  the  widely  used 
48kH2  link,  as  well  as  via  miao- 
wave  and  satellite. 

LogEscan  3600  images 
plates  up  to  24  x  36  inches  and 
saeened  materials  up  to  133  lines 
per  inch.  Precise  re^stration^permits 
transmission  of  color  separations. 
Microprocessors  monitor  and  con¬ 
trol  key  functions,  while  system 
status  is  displayed  on  a  convenient 
control  panel. 

Now  you  can  install  a  plate- 
maker  capable  of  being  driven  by 
digital  data  from  a  pagination  sys¬ 
tem.  Stay  at  the  forefront  of  evolv¬ 
ing  technology  with  LogEscan. 

For  more  information  about 
this  state-of-the-art  system,  call 
Patricia  Reedy  at  (703)  455-3800. 
Or  write  to  LogEscan  Systems  Inc., 
7942  Cluny  Court,  Spnn^eld, 
Virginia,  22153/Telex  SCAN 
64423,  for  our  free  color  brochure. 
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A  special  Editor  &  Pubusher  report 


By  R.  C.  Morse 

Newspap>ers  are  playing  a  significant  role  in  the  emerging 
videotex  industry. 

Some  of  the  country’s  larger  newspaper  organizations  are, 
in  fact,  the  driving  force — either  acting  alone  and 
independently  or  in  concert  with  other  national  corpora¬ 
tions — behind  an  industry  that  is  expected  to  generate  any¬ 
where  from  $9  to  $19  billion  by  1990. 

Today  videotex  is  still  in  the  trial  phase  in  this  country,  with 
actual  home  services  expected  to  break  out  by  the  middle  of 
this  decade. 

By  1990,  estimates  are  penetration  will  range  from  7%  of 
U.S.  households  (AT&T’s  guess)  to  20%,  with  subscribers 
paying  between  $  1 5  to  $30  per  month  for  stand-alone  videotex 
services,  or  up  to  $75  per  month  for  a  bundle  of  videotex, 
entertainment,  and  home  security  services. 

Britain  was  first 

But  just  what  is  videotex  and  where  did  it  come  from? 

In  its  simplest  form,  videotex  is  a  low-cost,  computerized, 
interactive  system  which  gives  the  user  access  to  data  in  the 
form  of  text  with  graphics  in  color  to  perform  a  number  of 
functions  with  ease  from  the  living  room.  Originally 
developed  by  the  British  Post  Office  in  the  late  1960s,  viewda¬ 
ta  (as  the  British  refer  to  videotex)  was  seen  as  a  way  of 
making  further  use  of  telephone  lines  already  in  place. 

In  the  British  schemata,  the  videotex  system  makes  use  of 
two  components  in  the  user’s  home — the  telephone  and  a 
modified  tv  set,  with  keyboard  or  keypad.  Connected 
together,  and  linked  to  one  of  several  computers,  the  user  can 
call  up  any  of  over  220,000  pages  now  in  the  British  viewdata 
system,  FYestel. 

Prestel  was  “invented”  in  1970,  a  market  trial  was  started 
in  1976,  and  commercial  Prestel  service  was  made  available  in 
1979.  Today  the  system  claims  over  17,000  subscribers  world¬ 
wide. 

(R.C.  Morse  is  a  new  electronic  media  journaiist  and  consuitant 
whose  articles  have  appeared  in  numerous  trade  and  consumer 
publications.) 
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Initially  the  service  was  seen  as  a  consumer-based  product, 
but  it  failed  to  catch  on  in  that  way.  The  marketing  focus  was 
redefined  to  a  business  target  user  group,  and  began  to  take 
hold.  In  the  future,  the  service,  now  run  by  British  Telecom 
will  again  be  marketed  to  the  consumer.  Since  1970,  the 
British  are  estimated  to  have  spent  about  $100  million  on 
videotex  development. 

900  IPs 

Under  this  system,  British  Telecom  acts  as  the  service 
provider  only.  Information  is  supplied  by  information  provid¬ 
ers  (IPs),  which  now  number  over  9()0.  Corporations  pay 
British  Telecom  about  $10,000  annually  to  be  an  IP,  plus  $10 
annually  per  page  or  frame  of  information  with  a  100-page 
minimum.  IPs  can,  in  turn,  and  indeed  many  do,  lease  their 
pages  or  frames  to  sub-IPs  who  need  only  a  few  pages  to 
provide  information  or  to  run  advertising.  A  number  of  Amer¬ 
ican  companies,  such  as  Newsweek,  are  IPs  on  Prestel. 

In  some  cases  IPs  charge  for  users  to  view  their  pages,  while 
others  provide  their  information  free  of  charge.  Viewtel 
202,  a  product  of  the  Birmingham  Post  &  Mail,  provides  its 
data  base  free;  consequently,  while  its  data  base  represents 
only  2%  of  the  total  Prestel  data  base,  Viewtel  202  is  the  most 
accessed  service  on  Prestel  accounting  for  10%  of  total  use. 
Viewtel  202,  and  other  IPs,  are  expecting  to  see  black  ink  for 
the  first  time  this  year. 

Following  Britain’s  lead,  other  countries  began  developing 
videotex  in  the  1970s.  France  was  next,  developing  its  Anti- 
ope  technology  a  few  years  after  the  British.  The  French 
viewed  videotex  as  a  solution  to  the  cost  of  producing  and 
distributing  telephone  directories.  Having  spent  about  $50 
million  in  development  over  the  last  five  or  six  years,  the 
French  now  have  several  thousand  terminals  in  operation  in  a 
suburb  of  Paris. 

In  Canada,  videotex  grew  out  of  computer  graphics 
research.  The  Telidon  videotex  system  offers  greater 
graphics  capability  than  either  the  British  or  French,  with  the 
Canadians  spending  an  estimated  $30  million  on  development 
over  the  last  three  to  four  years.  So  far  their  only  operational 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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(Continued  from  page  41) 
service  is  Project  Greenthumb  for  farmers. 

Telidon  is  based  on  alpha-geometric  graphics,  rather  than 
the  alpha-mosaics  of  British  and  French  videotex.  While  the 
alpha-geometric  graphics  are  more  refined  and  sophisticated 
than  alpha-mosaics  (which  resemble  tiny  squares  or  mosaic 
tiles)  in  that  they  more  closely  resemble  the  geometric  shapes 
they  are  based  on,  it  takes  longer  for  the  image  to  build  on  the 
screen.  The  Canadians  defend  this  saying  the  image  is  what 
counts,  particularly  for  advertising  and  marketing  purposes. 

The  Germans,  who  have  spent  under  $20  million  in  the  last 
two  to  three  years,  have  developed  a  Prestel-based  system 
called  Bildshirmtext.  The  primary  development  the  Germans 
have  contributed  is  the  “gateway”  function,  whereby  the 
videotex  computer  can  connect  the  user  to  another  com¬ 
pany’s  computer.  This  is  necessary  for  transactional  services 
such  as  home  banking.  The  British  are  introducing  the  gate¬ 
way  function  into  their  system  later  this  year. 

‘Ultimate’  graphics 

The  ultimate  in  videotex  graphics  is  alpha-photographic 
resolution,  examples  of  which  will  be  seen  at  this  summer’s 
Videotex  ’82  conference.  But  the  primary  stumbling  block  in 
development  of  this  advanced  format  is  cost.  A  second  factor 
preventing  widespread  implementation  is  the  time  it  takes  to 
build  the  graphic  on  screen.  Yet  alpha-photographics  are  seen 
as  necessary  for  some  purposes,  such  as  selling  houses  or 
fashion  products. 

Another  matter  at  issue  is  that  of  standards,  British  and 
French  standards  were  initially  incompatible.  But  as  the 
videotex  development  started  proliferating  thoughout 
Europe,  the  need  for  the  eventual  interconnection  of  systems 
was  perceived  as  a  necessary  factor.  Hence,  26  European 
nations  have  agreed  to  a  single  standard  known  as  CEPT, 
which  will  allow  for  the  various  systems  to  be  interfaced. 
Thus  a  user  in  Britain  will  be  able  to  gateway  into  a  French 
computer,  and  so  forth. 

In  this  country,  with  Antiope  and  Telidon,  AT&T  has 
established  its  own  presentation  level  protocol  (PLP). 

Development  in  the  U.S. 

The  United  States  differs  from  all  others  developing 
videotex  in  that  the  government  is  not  involved  here  as  the 
Telecoms  and  PTTs  are  abroad.  The  industry’s  emergence  in 
this  country  is  being  fostered  by  private  enterprise,  which 
itself  has  committed  over  $100  million  to  development  over 
the  last  several  years. 

There  are  other  differences  between  development  in  this 
country  and  abroad  as  well,  the  most  obvious  of  which  is 
cable  television.  Cable  development  is  further  along  in  the 
U.S.  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  with  nearly  30% 
penetration  now  and  over  50%  expected  by  1990. 

For  a  number  of  U.S.  newspapers,  cable  has  been  the  back 
door  entry  to  the  new  electronic  media.  According  to  a  recent 
ANPA  Etepartment  of  Telecommunications  Affairs  report, 
some  69  U.S.  newspapers  have  arrangements  to  provide  char¬ 
acter-generated  text  and  video  services  over  local  cable  sys¬ 
tems,  more  than  twice  that  over  the  previous  year.  Typically 
these  services  are  news  and  advertising  based,  with  the  full¬ 
time  use  of  one  and  sometimes  more  leased  channels. 

Primarily  daily,  but  also  weekly,  papers  are  involved,  with 
about  two-thirds  of  the  dailies  having  less  than  50,000  circula¬ 
tion,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  weeklies  with  less  than 
10,000  circulation. 

According  to  the  ANPA  report,  prior  to  1981  cabletext 
development  was  pioneered  by  independent  newspapers, 
while  today  groups  involved  now  roughly  equal  the  number  of 
independents. 

A  ‘benchmark’  year 

New  electronic  media  development — specifically  electron¬ 
ic  publishing — started  in  this  country  in  the  1970s.  1974  was  a 
benchmark  year,  as  two  independent  groups  took  their  first 
steps  in  this  area:  New  York  Times  started  its  Information 
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Bank,  and  Dow  Jones,  together  with  Bunker-Ramo,  started 
Information/Retrieval . 

The  Times  needed  a  way  of  dealing  with  its  massive  index, 
started  a  century  before  and  originally  written  out  longhand 
and  hung  on  newsroom  walls,  for  clients  ranging  from 
libraries  to  government.  Dow  Jones  needed  a  way  of  provid¬ 
ing  the  constantly  updated  information  from  its  many  sources 
(the  Ticker,  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Barron’s,  the  Dow 
Jones  News  Service)  to  the  financial  and  brokerage  communi¬ 
ty. 

Originally  provided  over  dedicated  lines  to  dedicated  ter¬ 
minals,  information  retrieval  was  an  expensive  proposition 
and  targeted  to  specific  user  groups.  Unlike  true  videotex, 
information  retrieval  offers  text  but  without  graphics  or  color. 

While  the  New  York  Times  expanded  its  original  concep¬ 
tion  to  include  an  online  version  of  the  paper,  and  specialized 
data  bases  for  industry  and  government  (an  advertising  data 
base,  a  Middle  East  data  base),  the  various  services  today 
have  an  estimated  6,000  specialty  users.  Yet  it  remains  an 
expensive  package,  limiting  its  potential  for  the  consumer 
market  per  sCi 

Dow  Jones,  on  the  other  hand,  broke  off  from  Bunker- 
Ramo  in  1976  to  offer  its  Information/Retrieval  to  a  broad 
business  user  base  at  relatively  low  cost.  Today  the  service 
claims  over  44,000  subscribers  who  pay  rates  ranging  from 
150  to  $1  per  minute  and  can  access  the  data  on  their  personal 
computers. 

Role  of  personal  computers 

The  personal  computer  as  a  force  in  shaping  the  videotex 
industry  is  still  another  point  of  difference  between  this  coun¬ 
try  and  others.  With  a  million  or  two  already  in  place,  they 
eliminate  the  need  for  modifying  a  tv,  as  has  been  the  pro¬ 
cedure  in  most  other  countries. 

The  personal  computer  has  become  the  terminal  which  a 
growing  number  of  Americans  use  for  information  retrieval 
services  such  as  Dow  Jones,  H&R  Block’s  CompuServe  (now 
claiming  30,000  subscribers),  and  Reader’s  Digest's  The 
Source  (now  claiming  18,000  subscribers). 

As  such,  its  transition  into  use  as  a  videotex  terminal  is 
logical;  in  fact,  Prestel  is  now  available  over  the  Apple  and 
soon  the  TRS-80  by  specially  written  disk  software. 

A  multi-layered  structure 

Offering  videotex  is  a  multi-layered  operation,  in  which 
several  factors  must  play  in  concert  with  one  another.  As  Dr. 
Terrence  P.  McGarty,  Warner  Amex  Cable  Communications 
vicepresident  of  development,  structures  it:  first  are  the 
suppliers  of  goods  and  services,  which  in  this  case  is 
information  and  advertising  (these  are  the  IPs  of  the  system); 
second  are  the  packagers  which  see  to  the  overall  integration 
of  services  (American  Can  subsidiaries  HomServ  and  View- 
Mart  bundle  local  home  banking  and  shopping  services  re¬ 
spectively  for  videotex  services  such  as  Cox  Cable’s  Indax  in 
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San  Diego  and  Omaha);  third  are  the  distributors,  which  take 
the  packaged  services  and  market  it  to  consumers  (these  are 
the  service  providers);  fourth  are  the  transmission  providers 
(which  are  either  cable,  telephone,  MDS,  or  STV  organiza¬ 
tions);  fifth  are  the  terminal  providers;  and  sixth  are  the 
consumers. 

In  this  schemata,  a  single  corporation  can  and  often  does 
fulfill  several  of  these  functions.  The  most  common  con¬ 
figuration  is  for  a  major  national  company  to  be  both  service 
and  major  information  provider,  with  local  organizations  act¬ 
ing  as  information  providers  for  the  area. 

Belo  tested  the  waters 

The  first  commercial  videotex  service  in  this  country  was 
started  by  Belo  Information  Systems  in  Dallas  in  1980. 

For  a  reported  investment  of  about  $2  million,  200  subscrib¬ 
ers  paid  $10  a  month  for  a  data  base  partially  comprised  with 
information  provided  by  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

Investigating  the  new  electronic  media  since  1979,  the  serv¬ 
ice  was  first  offered  in  the  fall  of  1980.  Together  with  Texas 
Instruments,  which  supplied  videotex  software,  Sammons 
Cable,  which  built  a  two-way  cable  system  in  Park  Cities,  and 
Dow  Jones,  which  provided  its  own  News/Retrieval  data 
base,  Belo’s  service — BISON — was  offered  over  two-way 
cable,  as  well  as  over  the  telephone  lines  to  the  rest  of  the 
area. 

This  May,  BISON  was  no  longer  offered  commercially, 
though  it  will  be  left  indefinitly  online.  The  service  had  200 
subscribers  when  it  was  cancelled,  primarily  because  there 
were  not  enough  home  terminals  in  the  area  to  comprise  a 
viable  market.  The  company  plans  to  reintroduce  BISON 
when  market  conditions  become  more  favorable. 

According  to  Gean  Holden,  Belo’s  director  of  corporate 
research,  “We  have  no  regrets  and  we  learned  a  lot.  We  were 
pleased  with  development,  but  there  must  be  dollars  re¬ 
turned;  if  the  revenue  were  there,  we  would  continue  the 
project.” 

Ironically,  had  the  service  continued,  classified  and  Yellow 
Pages  advertising  would  have  gone  up  June  1.  The  major 
lesson  Belo  learned,  according  to  Holden,  was  that  “market¬ 
ing  is  the  key.”  Belo  will  continue  with  software  development 
and  planning  other  data  bases  at  reportedly  high  levels  of 
funding,  while  the  Dallas  Morning  News  runs  a  cabletext 
channel  over  another  cable  system. 

Holden  urges  newspaper  editors  and  publishers  to  get 
started  now  by  training  staff  for  electronic  journalism,  but 
strongly  recommends  against  developing  proprietary  soft¬ 
ware  packages  without  the  technical  staff  to  assist. 

Dow  Jones  uses  cable 

For  Dow  Jones,  the  Park  Cities  project  was  the  first  of 
several  such  ventures.  Due  in  large  part  to  transmission 
economies  anticipated  from  Dow  Jones’  satellite  communica- 


Mostly  SUNNY  today  and  through  th* 
wtekcnd,  with  tenpcratures  to  hit  low 
70's  by  Sunday! 


HEATHER  DETAILS 

□Forecast  g  National  summary 

3  Extended  forecast  C  Tides 


CONTINUOUSLY  UPDATED  weather  is  an  essential  serv¬ 
ice  for  videotex  systems.  The  service  can  provide  forecasts  at 
a  glance,  or  in  great  detail,  according  to  user  needs. 
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tion  links  and  the  high  speed,  broadband  capabilities  of  the 
local  cable  network,  Dow  Jones  is  delivering  information 
retrieval  at  even  lower  cost  to  the  customer. 

Instead  of  paying  for  each  additional  minute  of  usage  as 
occurs  with  packet-switched  telephone  access  to  Dow  Jones' 
central  computers  in  Princeton,  two-way  cable  subscribers 
pay  as  little  as  $22  for  a  full  month  of  service. 

This  winter,  Dow  Jones  launched  its  cable  services  in 
Clearwater,  Florida,  and  soon  will  also  serve  customers  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Fort  Lee/Bergen  County,  New  Jersey, 
and  Princeton. 

Seeks  local  papers 

In  each  case,  Dow  Jones  is  working  with  a  local  newspaper 
to  fulfill  local  needs  for  information.  According  to  director  of 
business  development.  Skip  Grossman,  “We’re  supportive 
as  we  can  be  to  help  local  newspapers  get  involved  by  sharing 
our  knowledge  and  expertise.  We  encourage  them  to  develop 
their  own  in-house  service  to  gateway  into  our  two-way  cable 
service,  as  well  as  to  stand-alone  as  a  telephone-based  serv¬ 
ice.” 

Under  this  arrangement,  Dow  Jones  forms  a  partnership 
first  with  the  local  cable  system  and  then  with  the  loc^ 
newspaper,  with  revenue  sharing  determined  by  mutual 
agreement. 

If  the  newspaper  has  had  no  previous  experience  with 
electronic  journalism,  Dow  Jones  provides  help  in  setting  up 
the  data  base,  encouraging  the  newspaper  to  offer  the  service 
to  its  circulation  area  by  telephone  as  well. 

Grossman  estimates  a  local  newspaper  can  do  this  for  an 
investment  as  low  as  $100,000  to  $150,000.  “You  don’t  have 
to  mortgage  your  presses  to  get  involved,  and  such  an 
investment  would  be  an  appropriate  and  intelligent  approach 
toward  the  future.” 

One  of  the  cable  mutliple  system  operators  Dow  Jones  will 
work  with  in  the  future  is  Group  W  Cable  (formerly 
Teleprompter)  which  plans  to  offer  a  videotex  component  to 
complement  its  entertainment  component  to  subscribers  (as 
Cox  is  doing  in  San  Diego  and  Omaha). 

Exactly  what  is  offered  in  each  local  market,  besides  the 
Dow  Jones  service,  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  area  needs. 
As  vicepresident  of  engineering  development,  Jim  Cudahy, 
points  out:  “Each  local  service  must  be  built  with  a  national 
identification,  but  must  also  have  a  local  flavor.  Our  approach 
will  be  to  talk  with  the  local  cable  operator  and  do  jointly  what 
makes  sense  in  that  particular  market.” 

That  concept  of  localism  is  being  furthered  by  Group  W’s 
other  cable  business — through  its  Satellite  News 
Channels  (satellite-delivered,  advertiser-supported  cable  net¬ 
works).  Whether  the  local  information  provider  is  a  newspa¬ 
per  or  broadcaster,  its  role  in  the  overall  service  is  perceived 
as  critical. 

Knight-Ridder’s  Viewtron 

This  concept  has  been  taken  a  step  further  by  Knight- 
Ridder,  through  Viewdata  Corp.  of  America,  which  sees  the 
local  information  provider  as  the  majority  component  in  an 
offering  of  videotex  services. 

Knight-Ridder  group  started  exploring  the  new  electronic 
media  in  1976  when  a  corporate  task  force  was  formed. 
Research  started  in  1979,  and  a  test  of  Viewtron  ran  from  July, 
1980  to  September,  1981. 

The  project  is  getting  set  to  launch  commercial  service  in 
the  Miami  area  beginning  next  year,  targeted  to  reach  5,000 
subscribers  paying  $10  to  $15  per  month  for  informational, 
advertising,  and  transactional  services.  It  has  taken  the  com¬ 
pany  a  reported  $18  million  to  make  this  happen,  not  to 
mention  the  investment  by  joint  venture  partner  AT&T, 
which  is  estimated  to  have  spent  about  $20  million  on 
videotex  development. 

Following  the  launch  of  this  much-heralded  service,  which 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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MAJOR  U.S.  VIDEOTEX  TRIALS/PILOTS 

Sponsor/ 

Technology 

Project 

AT&T-Knight-Ridder/ 

Location 

Start  Date 

Standard 

Mode 

Viewtron 

Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

1981-82 

AT&T 

Telephone 

Times  Mirror 

Mission  Viejo 

March  1982 

Telidon 

Telephone 

Videotex  Services 

&  Palos  Verdes,  Calif. 

&  Cable 

AT&T — CBS/Venture  One 

Ridgewood,  NJ 

Fall  1982 

AT&T 

Telephone 

Continental  Telecom 

Manassas,  Va. 

Late  1982 

CEPT 

Telephone 

MAJOR  U.S. 

VIDEOTEX  &  INFORMATION  RETRIEVAL  SERVICES 

Sponsor/ 

Technology 

Project 

Subscribers 

Start  Date 

Standard 

Mode 

Dow  Jones/News  Retrieve 

41,000 

1974 

ASCII 

Telephone  &  Cable 

H&R  Block/CompuServe 

25,000 

1978 

ASCII 

Telephone 

Reader's  Digest/The  Source18,000 

Belo  Information  Systems/ 

1978 

ASCII 

Telephone  &  Cable 

BISON 

200 

1980-1982 

ASCII 

Telephone  &  Cable 

British  Telecom — BVT/Pres-150  (U.S.) 

tel  World  Videotex  Service  (17,000  worldwide) 

1981 

Prestel 

Telephone 

Cox  Cable/Indax-Omaha 
AT&T — Knight-Ridder/ 

25 

1982 

Indax/ASCII 

Cable 

Viewtron-Miami 

Keycom  (Cental/ 

5,000 

1983 

PLP 

Telephone 

Honeywell/Field)/ 

Keytran-Chicago 

1983 

PLP 

Telephone 

Chart  compiled  from  various  sources  by  R.C.  Morse. 
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will  be  supplied  over  phone  lines  to  special  consoles 
developed  by  AT&T,  Knight-Ridder  plans  to  expand  into 
other  areas  either  through  its  own  properties  or  as  a  franch¬ 
ised  package  to  a  local  service/information  provider.  Cities 
already  targeted  include  Philadelphia,  San  Jose,  St.  Paul, 
Wichita,  and  Charlotte,  among  others  (such  as  Boston  in  a 
franchising  agreement  with  the  Boston  Globe). 

Upscale  medium 

The  way  Dr.  Norman  Morrison,  executive  vicepresident  of 
Viewdata  and  vicepresident  of  research  for  Knight-Ridder, 
puts  it:  “Videotex  is  initially  an  upscale  medium.  For  one 
thing,  not  everyone  will  want  or  be  able  to  afford  videotex 
services.  For  another  thing,  the  economies  of  scale  will  vary 
from  market  to  market,  with  bigger  potential  earnings  from 
more  upscale  markets.” 

Morrison  sees  videotex  initially  taking  off  in  the  country’s 
top  40  markets,  where  he  sees  that  market’s  service  provider 
playing  the  dominant  role  in  that  market — in  terms  of 
information,  advertising,  and  transactional  services. 

“Newspapers  must  stay  fully  in  control  of  business  in  their 
own  markets,  and  hold  advertising  revenues  there,”  he  said. 

The  implication  is,  of  course,  if  local  newspapers  don’t  hold 
their  revenues  from  advertising  (both  classifieds  and  display), 
someone  else  will  step  in  (such  as  another  local  media,  like 
cable,  or  worse,  a  national  corporation  or  joint  venture)  and 
take  them  away  from  the  local  newspaper. 

Too  costly  for  small  papers 

For  the  medium  and  smaller-sized  markets,  however,  the 
picture  shifts.  The  start-up  costs  for  a  videotex  service  are 
high,  and  these  markets  won’t  be  able  to  support  full,  major 
services  by  themselves.  In  these  cases,  which  represent  the 
majority  of  this  country’s  1,730  newspapers,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  local  newspaper  to  set  up  as  an  IP  for  local  information 
and  advertising  services,  and  as  a  gateway  for  locally-based 
transactional  services — “to  own  a  piece  of  business  as  it 
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relates  to  that  particular  town,”  as  Morrison  sees  it — at  the 
same  time,  linking  with  another  major  service  provider  re¬ 
gionally  or  nationally. 

“We’re  still  years  away  from  break-even  revenues,  even  in 
the  major  markets,”  he  says.  “Therefore  newspapers  with 
circulation  of  50,000  to*100,000  can’t  afford  to  make  it  on  their 
own.” 

Fields  first  in  Chicago 

In  a  market  the  size  of  Chicago,  however,  a  local  newspa¬ 
per  might  sustain  a  full  service,  and  that’s  close  to  how  that 
particular  market  is  evolving. 

Field  Enterprises  owns  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  as  well  as 
local  station  WFLD  (in  addition  to  other  broadcast  stations  in 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  and  San  Francisco).  A  corpo¬ 
rate  spin-off  was  created — Field  Electronic  Publishing — to 
gain  entry  to  the  new  electronic  media  via  videotex’s  cousin 
technology — teletext. 

Teletext  features  the  textual  and  graphic  display  of 
information  on  the  tv  screen  in  color,  without  the  interactivity 
of  true  videotex. 

Information  is  digitally  encoded  and  tucked  in  the  tv  sta¬ 
tion’s  vertical  blanking  interval  (VBI),  sent  along  with  the 
standard  signal,  and  decoded  and  displayed  on  the  tv  screen 
by  a  chip  built  into  the  user’s  tv.  While  viewers  can  call  up  any 
of  a  hundred  or  more  pages  transmitted  in  a  teletext  stream 
using  a  handheld  keypad,  that  is  virtually  all  teletext  is  cap¬ 
able  of  doing. 

Usually  teletext  magazines  are  built  around  such  local, 
perishable  information  as  news,  sports,  weather,  theatre  and 
tv  listings,  traffic  reports,  and  so  forth. 

Field  started  broadcasting  its  magazine — Keyfax — using 
British  format  teletext  in  April  1981.  At  the  same  time,  the 
station  started  running  pages  from  the  magazine  over  the 
station’s  full  channel  after  midnight  when  the  station  pre¬ 
viously  signed  off.  This  “vision”  (rather  than  “demand”) 
teletext  magazine — Nite  Owl — is  akin  to  cabletext  services. 

Advertising  became  a  component  of  Nite  Owl  early  on,  and 
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continues  to  be  a  vehicle  for  local  advertisers  who  want  to 
experiment  with  the  new  electronic  media. 

Earlier  this  spring.  Field  announced  a  joint  venture  with 
Southern  Satellite  Systems  to  insert  the  Keyfax  magazine  in 
the  VBI  of  Ted  Turner’s  WTBS  Atlanta,  this  fall. 

Joint  venture  produces  Keycom 

Even  more  significant  is  Field’s  recent  announcement  to 
form  a  new  venture  with  Centel,  the  nation’s  fourth  largest 
phone  company,  and  Honeywell.  Keycom,  the  new  com¬ 
pany’s  name,  will  serve  two  functions.  It  will  continue  tele¬ 
text  delivery  of  Keyfax  both  locally  in  Chicago  and  nationally 
over  the  VBI  of  WTBS,  with  advertising  playing  a  much 
larger  role  in  the  future  as  national  availabilities  become  an 
option  for  ad  agencies.  Secondly,  it  will  foster  videotex 
development  in  the  greater  Chicago  area  with  Keytran.  en¬ 
dowed  at  birth  with  $20  million. 

Under  this  arrangement.  Field  Electronic  Publishing  was 
spun-off  from  Field  Enterprises  and  is  the  minority  partner  in 
the  new  joint  venture. 

The  reason  Field  started  with  teletext  is  worth  examining: 
it’s  a  cheaper  technology  than  videotex,  with  more  immediate 
prospects  for  becoming  a  revenue-producing  business.  It  was 
this  commitment  on  Field’s  part,  in  fact,  that  led  Centel  to 
approach  the  company  in  regard  to  expanding  into  videotex. 

What’s  important  here  is  that  the  company  gained  expertise 
in  gathering,  formatting,  and  packaging  information  electroni¬ 
cally,  necessary  skills  for  any  new  electronic  media  venture. 
Partners  Centel  and  Honeywell  bring  their  expertise  with 
technology  and  delivery  systems,  with  all  areas  nicely  merg¬ 
ing  together  in  a  formula  they  believe  will  spell  success.  It  also 
assures  Field  an  undeniable  lead  in  the  Chicago  market  for 
electronic  publishing  revenues  to  come  from  any  emerging 
videotex  business.  ' 

A  unique  ‘touchscreen’ 

Since  December  1981,  the  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press  has 


been  runnning  a  videotex  project  unlike  any  other.  Based  on 
Telidon  technology,  the  Videopress  project  uses  screens  that 
respond  to  human  touch  for  selecting  data  from  the  base  of 
information  provided. 

The  service  is  available  at  two  malls  in  the  city,  with  users 
touching  their  way  through  merchandise  listings  of  advertis¬ 
ers  in  the  mall,  and  for  non-competing  items  outside  the  mall. 

Said  Peter  Watson,  Videopress  sales  manager,  “The  touch¬ 
screen  format  is  more  user  friendly  than  keypads,  which  can 
often  be  confusing.”  This  advertising  videotex  service  offers 
users  high  decay  information,  such  as  merchants’  sales  going 
on  that  day.  “We  do  tie-ins  with  other  media,  such  as  radio 
and  the  paper,  to  merchandise  the  service,”  said  Watson, 
who  considers  this  initial  trial  a  success,  now  ready  for 
expansion  and  franchising. 

Videopress  is  a  joint  venture  between  the  Free  Press  and 
Cableshare,  Inc.,  which  approached  the  paper  with  technolo¬ 
gy  on  the  shelf.  The  Canadian  government  is  reported  to  have 
committed  $1.2  million  to  the  project,  with  the  marketing 
partners  contributing  at  a  2:1  ratio,  for  a  total  investment  of 
about  $4  million. 

Three  45"  tv  screens  in  each  manned  booth  greets  shoppers 
from  all  angles,  drawing  them  into  the  touchscreen  demon¬ 
stration  area.  These  screens  run  billboard-type 
announcements  on  advertisers  in  the  videotex  system. 

Times  Mirror  trial 

This  spring  in  Palos  Verdes  and  Mission  Viejo,  California. 
Times  Mirror  started  a  videotex  trial  of  its  own.  The  publisher 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  is  testing  videotex  in  the  Telidon 
format  over  both  phone  lines  and  two-way  cable  systems. 

While  Times  Mirror  publishing  and  cable  holdings  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  number  of  probable  directions  in  which  the 
company  might  go  in  electronics,  Frank  Washington, 
vicepresident  and  director  of  business  development  for 
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Sponsor/ 

Technoiogy/ 

Station/Project 

Location 

Start  Date 

Standard 

Mode 

Current  Trials 

Bonneville  International/ 

KSL-tv 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah1978 

British 

Broadcast  VBI 

Field  Electronic  Publishing/ 

WFLD-tv/Keyfax 

Chicago,  III. 

April  1981 

British 

Broadcast  VBI 

CBS/KNXT/Extravision 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  April  1981 

Antiope 

Broadcast  VBI 

PBS/KCET/Now 

NYU  Alternate  Media  Ctr./ 

Los  Angeles,  CA 

April  1981 

Antiope 

Broadcast  VBI 

WETA-tv 

Washington,  DC 

June  1981 

Telidon 

Broadcast  VBI 

NBC/KNBC/Tempo  NBC 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  November  1981 

Antiope 

Broadcast  VBI 

Taft  Broadcasting/ 
WKRC/Taftext 

Bonneville  International/ 

Cincinnati,  Oh. 

Spring  1982 

British 

Broadcast  VBI 

KIRO-tv 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Spring  1982 

British  (adapted) 

Broadcast  VBI 

Future  Trials 

Westinghouse/KPIX/ 

San  Francisco, 

June  1982 

Antiope 

Broadcast  VBI 

DirectVision 

Calif. 

PBS/WGBH-tv 

Dow  Jones/Ottaway 

Boston,  Mass. 

Summer  1982 

Antiope 

Broadcast  VBI 

Newspapers/Danbury  News- 

Times/ViewTimes 

Danbury,  Conn. 

August  1982 

Antiope 

Cable  VBI 

Time  Video  Services 

Orlando,  Fla.  & 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Fall  1982 

Telidon 

Cable  Full  Field 

Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  &  Times 
Springfield  Television 

Louisville,  Ky 

Fall  1982 

Antiope 

Cable  VBI 

Cr>rp./WWLP-tV 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Late  1982 

British  (adapted) 

Broadcast  VBI 
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PICTURED  CLOCKWISE  are  the  KEYFAX  newsflash  page, 
a  KEYFAX  horoscope  page,  a  KEYFAX  business  page,  and 
the  KEYCOM  newsroom.  The  combination  of  KEYCOM 
Electronic  Publishing  and  Satellite  Syndicated  Systems,  Inc., 
makes  national  distribution  of  KEYFAX  possible  24  hours  a 
day. 


(Continued  from  page  45) 

videotex  services,  states:  “We  are  in  the  formative  stages  and 
not  prepared  to  discuss  plans  beyond  our  current  test.  All 
future  decisions  will  come  from  evaluation  of  the  trial,  which 
will  be  the  basis  for  our  understanding  of  how  to  proceed.” 

Earlier  in  the  year,  the  marketing  of  Telidon  technology  in 
the  U.S.  was  taken  over  by  Times  Mirror  from  a  Stamford- 
based  Canadian  subsidiary  of  Infomart,  the  Canadian  firm 
developing  Telidon  in  Canada.  However,  plans  for  marketing 
the  technology  in  the  U.S.  are  also  pending  outcome  of  the 
current  trial.  It  would  appear  Times  Mirror  wants  to  insure  its 
future  stake  in  the  videotex  arena,  but  is  as  yet  just  not  sure  of 
how  or  when  that  will  happen. 

Full  channel  teletext 

Another  group  to  have  adopted  Telidon  technology  is 
Time,  Inc. 

Time  plans  to  start  a  national  teletext  service  over  a  full 
channel  rather  than  on  the  vertical  blanking  channels  in  the 
cable  systems  owned  by  its  subsidiary,  American  Television 
&  Communications. 

Drawing  on  its  vast  publishing  reserves.  Time  is  proposing 
a  three-way  partnership  between  itself,  local  cable  systems 
(initially  AT(i  systems  in  San  Diego  and  Orlando),  and  local 
publishers.  When  teletext  is  broadcast  over  a  VBI,  only  100  to 
200  pages  can  be  included  if  access  time  is  to  be  kept  down  to 
no  more  than  about  10  seconds.  But  with  full  field  teletext, 
about  5,000  pages  can  be  included  in  the  magazine,  which 
leaves  plenty  of  room  for  a  local  newspaper  to  add  in  a 
significant  data  base. 

While  information  will  be  assembled  by  Time  Video  Ser¬ 
vices  from  a  number  of  sources  both  within  and  outside  the 
parent  organization,  teletext  pages  will  be  created  specifically 


TIME  TELETEXT  SERVICES  uses  maps  drown  with  high 
resolution  graphics  to  give  viewers  a  greater  understanding 
of  news  events.  These  two  show  the  flight  patterns  of  the  four 
Thunderbirds  and  a  Boeing  737  before  they  crashed  last 
winter. 


for  the  as  yet  unnamed  service. 

The  caliber  of  page  creation  will  reflect  the  Time  corporate 
style,  and  great  care  is  being  taken  so  that  local  newspapers 
will  be  able  to  create  pages  up  to  Time’s  standards. 

Vicepresident  Larry  Pfister  remarked:  “We  envision  a 
series  of  affiliate  relationships  in  which  the  primary  product 
would  be  our  core  national  service.  We  could  also  provide 
affiliates  with,  say,  graphic  inserts  for  them  to  fill  with 
information  tailored  to  local  needs.” 

Plans  are  also  to  help  local  affiliates  with  electronic  Jour¬ 
nalistic  style,  and  for  smaller  publishers  without  a  large 
budget,  content  generated  by  Time  but  tailored  to  local 
information  needs. 

The  corporation  is  estimated  to  have  an  $8  million  to  $10 
million  commitment  for  the  service  which  will  be  launched 
later  this  fall.  Pfister  estimates  the  cost  to  affiliates  in  starting 
up  teletext  service  between  $50,000  and  $150,000. 

CBS  eyes  Videotex 

This  fall,  CBS  will  start  up  its  Venture  One  videotex  trial  in 
Ridgewood,.N.J.,  with  joint  venture  partner  AT&T.  Original¬ 
ly  a  project  of  the  corporation’s  publishing  group,  the  project 
has  since  been  broken  out  into  part  of  the  corporation’s 
announced  $40  million  development  program. 

The  company’s  broadcast  group  is  involved  in  teletext 
trials,  to  the  tune  of  $4  million,  including  that  currently  running 
in  Los  Angeles  based  on  French  Antiope  technology. 

The  publications  group  will  provide  information  to  the 
videotex  service,  as  will  the  network  radio  group,  the  direct 
marketing  group,  and  other  corporate  divisions.  These  var¬ 
ious  information  sources  will  be  bundled  together. 

Local  news  and  information  will  be  supplied  from  data 
bases  developed  by  the  Bergen  Record. 

Henry  Heilbrun,  editorial  director  of  Venture  One,  said  the 
Record  was  approached  because  of  its  dominant  position  in 
the  area.  “As  the  dominant  paper,  they  were  the  logical 
candidate.” 

Louisville’s  teletext  magazine 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times  will 
start  both  cabletext  and  teletext  this  fall  in  that  market  via 
leased  channels  on  area  cable  systems.  The  teletext 
magazine,  to  be  inserted  in  the  VBI  of  the  cabletext  channel, 
will  be  based  on  French  Antiope  technology.  Software  for  the 
project  is  being  written  by  Dissly  Research  Corporation.  With 
this  software,  information  from  the  newspaper’s  editorial 
computers  will  be  sent  directly  into  Antiope  equipment  for 
teletext  encoding,  without  editorial  or  classified  material  hav¬ 
ing  to  be  set  by  keystroking. 

Said  Linda  J.  Pursell,  Dissly  president,  “papers  need  a 
system  in  which  all  digitized  data  can  be  edited  on  the  main 
system,  rather  than  totally  rekeyed  for  the  teletext  stream.” 

Information  in  other  teletext  projects,  such  as  the  trials  in 
Los  Angeles  and  Chicago,  is  rekeyed  into  teletext  format. 
Field  has  a  staff  of  over  two  dozen  working  full  time  on 
Keyfax. 

While  Dissly’s  software  would  eliminate  the  need  for  addi¬ 
tional  staff  and  facilities,  it’s  only  available  for  now  in  the 
Louisville  trial,  in  which  Antiope  is  acting  as  a  joint  venture 
partner  supplying  the  hardware. 

A  similar  project  using  Antiope  hardware  will  also  be 
undertaken  in  Danbury,  Connecticut,  by  Dow  .lones/Ottaway 
Newspapers’  Danbury  News-Times  later  this  year. 

Entry  costs  vary 

The  cost  for  entering  the  new  electronic  media  varies.  A 
cabletext  operation,  which  depends  largely  on  a  character 
generator,  can  cost  $3,000  to  $30,000.  Teletext  is  a  bit  more 
expensive,  requiring  an  initial  investment  of  $50,000  to 
$1.50,000. 

Videotex  is  the  most  costly  arena  to  enter,  but  potentially 
the  largest  contributor  to  revenue  streams.  A  mainframe  com¬ 
puter,  which  can  cost  $1  million  or  $2  million,  is  required.  From 
there  the  initial  layout  goes  up.  If  one  is  to  become  part  of  a 
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larger  service,  the  cost  of  entry  drops.  A  microcomputer 
might  do,  possibly  interfacing  with  another  company's  host 
computer. 

Robert  Wisniewski,  British  videotex  and  teletext  sales 
manager,  estimates  the  cost  to  start  a  videotex  pilot  at 
$66,000.  This  figure  is  based  on  a  one-year  pilot  with  200 
subscribers  paying  $10  per  month.  Total  costs  are  estimated 
at  $1 15,000,  while  revenues  from  subscribers,  advertisers  or 
other  IPs,  and  adaptor  sales  are  estimated  at  $49,000. 

For  a  full  service,  amortized  over  five  years  and  serving 
1.600  users,  annual  costs  are  estimated  at  $232,000  with 
annual  revenues  estimated  at  $320,000.  These  figures  are 
based  on  use  of  a  company’s  own  Prestel  computer. 

100  papers  involved 

Of  the  1,730  newspapers  in  America,  relatively  few  are 
actually  dipping  their  toes  into  new  electronic  media  waters. 
Major  newspapers  and  publishing  groups  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  pumping  millions  of  dollars  into  teletext  and  videotex 
development. 

Under  100  newspapers  across  the  country  are  actively 
involved  in  cabletext  scrolling  and  crawling  services.  The 
majority  of  newspapers  have  not  moved  into  electronic 
publishing.  And  yet,  in  ensuing  years,  with  greater  t’nreats  to 
traditional  advertising  revenues  from  other  new  electronic 
media,  most  notably  cable,  newspapers  will  increasingly  re¬ 
cognize  that  these  media  offer  a  number  of  alternatives. 


Some  skeptics 

Chuck  Everill,  senior  vicepresident  of  marketing  at  Harte- 
Hanks  Communications,  says  the  company's  papers  will 
become  involved  in  local  projects,  but  not  in  any  big  national 
service. 


Others  are  even  more  skeptical  of  new  electronic  media 
potential.  Albert  Cross,  executive  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
(which  is  running  a  24-hour  cabletext  channel)  observed:  “I 
remember  back  in  the  1940s  when  they  were  experimenting 
with  fax  in  Florida.  The  technology  worked.  Experts  writing 
in  magazines  said  it  was  the  coming  thing  for  newspapers  to 
have  it  transmitted  via  fm  sideband  and  printed  by  fax  in  the 
home  where  you'd  rip  off  each  page  and  read  it  as  it  came 
over.  But  they  couldn't  get  people  to  pay  for  it.  As  far  as  the 
new  electronic  media  is  concerned,  no  one  has  proven  for 
sure  people  will  pay  for  it.  You've  got  to  consider  the  eco¬ 
nomic  realities.” 


This  sentiment  is  one  theme  echoed  by  videotex  consultant 
David  Simons,  president  of  New  York  City-based  Digital 


Video  Corporation.  He  said:  “No  one 
videotex  yet.” 

is  making  money  on 
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POLITICAL  opinion  polls  ore  among  the  local  information 
services  the  Hackensack  Record  is  providing  to  trial  house¬ 
holds  for  CBS's  Venture  One  videotex  test. 


VidEOpRESS 

MALL  DIRECTORY  SYSTEM 


VIDEOPRESS,  using  a  touch  screen  instead  of  a  keypad,  is 
being  offered  by  the  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press  in  two  local 
shopping  malls.  The  newspaper  believes  touch  screens  are 
"more  friendly"  to  users  than  keypads. 

An  optimist 

Simons  is  optimistic,  albeit  in  a  realistic  framework,  about 
the  industry's  potential.  As  he  sees  it,  the  primary  objective  of 
local  newspapers  for  entering  the  new  electronic  media  is 
above  all  for  the  newspaper  to  develop  and  establish  itself  as 
the  source  of  information  and  credible  service  no  one  else  can 
provide. 

"Merely  taking  news  off  a  newswire  and  putting  it  onto 
cabletext  provides  little  or  no  defense  or  leverage  in  an 
electronic  environment."  Simons  said,  “You  must  develop 
your  own  data  base  in  your  community,  and  even  if  you  don’t 
become  a  service  provider,  you  will  have  a  product  someone 
else  can  integrate  into  their  package  when  the  time  comes.” 

Simons  recommends  publishers  develop  an  organization 
that  can  act  as  the  local  service  center  for  advertisers,  by 
expanding  their  current  perspective  from  that  of  newspaper  to 
local  marketing  organization  for  data  in  print  as  well  as 
electronic  forms. 

According  to  Simons,  a  scarcity  of  cable  channels  for  leas¬ 
ing  will  be  a  factor  affecting  future  cabletext  operations  that 
newspapers  may  try  to  implement. 

The  new  electronic  media  are  nearly  here,  and  this  is  the 
time  to  begin  preparing  for  the  challenge  they  will  offer  you. 
Despite  the  bad  ink  about  newspapers  related  to  the  death  of 
afternoon  editions,  the  newspaper  industry  is  strong.  It  now 
has  the  opportunity  to  use  that  strength  to  build  on  what  is 
has,  expand  its  scope,  and  prepare  to  capture  its  share  of 
revenue  streams  in  the  future. 
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St.  Regis  sees  dailies 
getting  videotex  ads 

The  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.  in  its  April 
Business  Outlook  took  an  upbeat  view  of 
newspapers’  abilities  to  compete  with 
emerging  electronic  information  media. 

The  special  report  examined 
videotex’s  impact  on  "major  paper  con¬ 
suming  markets.’’ 

“Newspapers  will  still  be  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  advertisers  with  far  better  coverage 
ofatotal  market,”  St.  Regis  asserted,  “as 
it  is  quite  unlikely  that  on  any  given  day  in 
the  foreseeable  future,  that  more  ter¬ 
minals  will  be  turned  on  than  newspapers 
read.” 

St.  Regis  believes  newspapers  will  find 
new  sources  of  ad  revenues  from  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  hardware,  information  pro¬ 
viders  advertising  their  data  bases,  or 
even  from  “the  development  of  a 
Videotex/Teletext  classified  listing  to 
provide  readers  with  a  daily  reference  of 
electronic  availabilities  similar  to  the  way 
tv  shows  are  listed.” 

The  firm  noted  that  until  consumer 

Videotex  services  go 
after  farmers’  market 

This  July,  Harris  Enterprises,  owner  of 
eight  Kansas  newspapers  and  three  other 
dailies,  will  launch  an  electronic  news 
service  for  farmers  and  agribusinessmen. 

The  24  hours  daily  Harris  Electronic 
News,  or  HEN,  will  be  linked  by  tele¬ 
phone  lines  to  home  computers.  The  sys¬ 
tem  will  have  a  data  base  of  2,500  screens 
of  information. 

“Down  the  road  videotex  could  very 
well  be  a  mass  consumer  medium,”  said 
Mike  Hurd,  editor  and  general  manager 
of  HEN.  “Right  now  the  economics  are 
not  right  to  try  to  appeal  to  the  masses.  So 
we’ve  chosen  to  address  a  very  specific 
group  of  users.  In  central  Kansas,  we 
decided  agriculture  would  be  the  best 
focus  for  our  service.” 

Hurd  said  farmers  and  agribusiness¬ 
men  will  be  able  to  use  HEN  to  receive 
current  grain  or  livestock  prices,  agri¬ 
cultural  news,  weather  reports,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  reports,  UPl 
farm  news,  market  analyses,  Kansas 
Extension  news,  and  syndicated  features 
aimed  at  farming  and  computers. 

“We’re  structuring  HEN  to  be  an  agri¬ 
cultural  marketing  information  service,” 
Hurd  continued.  “We’ll  be  providing  the 
kind  of  information  that  will  help  farmers 
be  more  productive.” 

Hurd  remarked  that  personal  computer 
dealers  in  the  Middle  West  are  “cater¬ 
ing”  to  the  agricultural  market.  “We  feel 
we’re  in  an  ideal  position  to  grow  along 
with  the  market.” 

The  videotex  service  “from  the  start” 
will  sell  classified  advertising  and  will 
eventually  expand  into  selling  business 
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prices  for  videotex  services  are 
established,  “it  is  difficult  to  assess 
whether  it  will  have  any  impact  on 
circulation.” 

The  paper  company  said  newspapers 
“continuing  evolution  from  a  hard  news 
to  an  interpretive  and  entertainment  for¬ 
mat”  will  give  them  the  competitive  edge 
against  the  electronic  media’s  offering  of 
factual,  wire-copy  type”  reporting. 

“More  importantly,”  St.  Regis  said, 
“newspapers  are  portable.  You  can’t 
read  a  terminal  on  the  train  or  in  certain 
areas  around  the  home.” 

As  for  telephone  directories  including 
AT&T’s  Yellow  Pages,  St.  Regis  believes 
their  printed  versions  are  “unlikely  to 
disappear,  but  more  likely  to  become  an 
important  information  tool  for  identifying 
frame  and  data  base  references  of  all  cur¬ 
rent  advertisers.” 

St.  Regis  sees  electronic  Yellow  Pages 
competing  with  newspapers  most  in  the 
realm  of  display  advertising. 

“Instead  of  just  offering  ‘where  to  find 
it’  type  ads,  the  electronic  Yellow  Pages 
could  be  extended  to  offer  more  detailed 

advertising,  both  classified  and  display. 

“Our  subscription  rate  for  users  is  $15 
per  month,”  Hurd  said.  “We’ve  had 
approximately  100  inquiries.  Once  we’re 
operational  on  July  1,  we’ll  begin 
accepting  subscribers.  We  didn’t  want  to 
get  ahead  of  ourselves.  In  the  meantime, 
we’re  keeping  up  our  lines  of  com¬ 
munications  with  prospective  custom¬ 
ers.” 

General  news  will  be  supplied  to  the 
system  by  UPI,  the  Harris  News  Service, 
and  the  Hutchinson  News,  one  of  the 
company’s  dailies. 

Harris’  Kansas  papers  are  also  located 
in  Salina,  Hays,  Garden  City,  Ottawa, 
Olathe,  Chanute,  and  Parsons. 

First  Bank  System  of  Minneapolis 
picked  200  farmers  in  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota  from  a  list  of 
its  customers  as  the  trial  audience  for  a 
videotex  system  combining  electronic 
banking  with  general  news,  weather,  and 
specialized  market  information. 

Advertising  targeted  for  the  farmers 
audience  is  included  in  the  trial. 

Balance  inquiries,  transfers  between 
accounts,  and  payment  of  bills  are  some 
of  the  banking  services  being  offered  in 
the  trial. 

First  Bank  provided  the  200  farm 
households  with  terminals  for  the  test. 

Three  newspapers  along  the  North 
Dakota/Minnesota  line  are  providing  the 
news  and  market  information  for  the  test: 
Fargo  Forum,  Valley  City  Times-Record, 
and  Wahpeton/Breckenridge  Daily 
News. 

Infomart  of  Canada,  which  develops 
and  markets  videotex  software,  has  been 
successfully  operating  its  farmer  targeted 
Grassroots  system  for  a  year. 


product  information,  including  prices — a 
capacity  that  could  cut  into  newspapers’ 
display  advertising  base.” 

Mail  order  catalogues  also  will  not  dis¬ 
appear  in  the  face  of  videotex,  St.  Regis 
said.  The  firm  sees  the  new  electronics 
“enhancing  the  merchandising  capabilit¬ 
ies  of  these  marketers”  and  predict  future 
catalogues  “will  carry  references  to 
frame  numbers.” 

Specialized  directories  which  need 
constant  updating  are  “the  most  vulner¬ 
able”  to  videotex,  St.  Regis  said.  The 
company  predicted  many  of  those 
directories  such  as  the  Official  Airlines 
Guide  “could  benefit  enormously  from  a 
switch  to  an  electronic  format.” 

The  least  vulnerable  to  videotex 
developments  are  magazines,  in  St.  Reg¬ 
is’  view. 

Magazines’  abilities  to  reach  highly  tar¬ 
geted  audiences  combined  with  their 
color  reproduction  capabilities  make 
them  “unlikely  to  feel  any  real  impact.” 

In  fact,  St.  Regis  believes  videotex  will 
spawn  “a  whole  new  generation”  of 
magazines  to  serve  systems  users. 

Neil  Baird,  vicepresident  for  market¬ 
ing,  said  Grassroots  provides  farmers 
with  three  basic  types  of  information: 
prices  for  farm  products  such  as  feed  and 
fertilizer,  the  latest  prices  from  the  com¬ 
modities  exchanges,  and  farm  manage¬ 
ment  information  such  as  local,  national, 
and  international  weather  reports  and 
“transactional  models”  in  which  farmers 
can  input  information  and  receive  back 
data  they  need  for  making  decisions. 

Grassroots  also  provides  consumer 
services  including  telemarketing. 

Infomart  and  Times  Mirror  Co.  formed 
a  50/50  joint  venture  this  year.  Videotex 
America,  which  will  sell  videotex  softwar 
in  the  United  States. 

Baird  said  Videotex  America  plans  to 
“team  up”  with  Bakersfield  Californian 
to  provide  a  Grassroots  service  for  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

He  said  the  service  will  be  “led  by  the 
Californian”  which  will  be  “buying  our 
expertise.” 

Farmers  make  an  ideal  market,  Baird 
said,  because  they  need  “very  timely, 
detailed  information  —  just  the  sort  of 
thing  videotex  can  provide.” 

He  said  the  “highly  targeted”  farm 
audience  on  videotex  makes  the  medium 
attractive  to  agribusiness  advertisers  as 
well. 

Baird  said  the  plan  to  develop  Gras¬ 
sroots  for  the  Bakersfield  Californian  is 
part  of  a  larger  agreement  Videotex 
America  has  with  the  newspaper  to  create 
videotex  services  for  residents  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley. 

Videotex  America  sells  Infomart  soft¬ 
ware  in  the  U.S.  to  “local  partners”  who 
want  to  operate  videotex  systems,  Baird 
said. 
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Two  dailies  develop 
low-cost  services 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Tiffin  (Ohio)  Advertiser-Tribune  has  set 
out  to  prove  the  videotex  business  is  not 
limited  to  media  giants. 

Since  February  1 ,  the  evening  Adver¬ 
tiser-Tribune,  which  has  11,500  daily 
circulation  and  is  part  of  the  Buckner 
News  Alliance,  has  been  offering  resi¬ 
dents  in  Seneca  County  news  and 
information  retrieval  services  over  A-T 
Videotext. 

Sherry  Skufca,  manager/editor  of  the 
system,  said  the  newspaper’s  goal  is  to 
make  the  videotex  service  the  electronic 
correlate  of  the  community  newspaper. 

“Anyone  who  can  reach  us  by  phone 
can  get  the  service,”  she  said.  “We 
designed  the  data  base  to  serve  Seneca 
County.” 

A-T  Videotext  presently  has  30  sub¬ 
scribers,  with  a  goal  of  125  by  year-end. 
The  service  costs  $6  per  month  for 
unlimited  access,  and  its  600  to  700  news 
items  per  day  are  updated  continuously 
from  10  A.M.  to  7  P.M.,  Monday  through 
Saturday. 

Break-even  point  is  600  to  800  sub¬ 
scribers,  which  the  newspapers  believes 
it  can  reach  by  February,  1985. 

“This  is  a  three-year  R&D  project,” 
Skufca  said.  “We’re  willing  to  take  time 
to  grow.” 

Schools  computerized 

Seneca  County’s  schools  already  have 
computer  courses  in  their  curricula,  Skuf¬ 
ca  noted,  and  this  will  foster  the  “natural 
growth”  of  the  home  terminal  market 
among  the  county’s  60,000  people. 

“We’re  really  lucky.  All  those  kids 
coming  out  of  our  schools  are  used  to 
terminals,”  she  commented. 

A-T  Videotex  is  online  in  all  of  the 
county’s  schools,  with  an  eight  “page” 
file  in  the  data  base  for  each  one. 

The  school  information  covers  lunch 
menus,  events  calendars,  notes  on  grade 
cards,  news,  and  the  honor  rolls,  “the 
kind  of  stuff  we  run  in  the  local  paper,  but 
when  we  have  room,”  Skufca  said. 

A-T  Videotext’s  data  base  includes 
“everything  you  normally  provide  in  a 
newspaper”  plus  specialized  information 
for  businessmen  and  the  local  farming 
community. 

Users  of  the  service  can  access  IRS 
information  for  small  businessmen,  U.S. 
Agricultural  Department  econograms, 
localized  and  national  farm  market  re¬ 
ports,  and  prices  from  the  NYSE, 
AMEX,  and  other  financial  markets. 

The  Advertiser-Tribune  normally 
reaches  newsstands  by  around  1  P.M. 
Skufca  said  the  videotex  service  enables 
the  paper  to  provide  “extensive”  farm 
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and  business  information  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  which  it  “traditionally  has  not  car¬ 
ried”  in  print  because  of  early  deadlines. 

Advised  by  community  leaders 

The  paper  asked  local  business  and 
farm  community  leaders  what  kinds  of 
information  they  needed  but  were  not  get¬ 
ting  in  the  Advertiser-Tribune. 

“We  structured  our  farm  and  business 
data  base  around  their  answers,”  Skufca 
said. 

The  Tiffin  Computer  Club  was  also 
involved  in  the  early  planning  to  give  the 
Advertiser  Tribune  “a  feel  for  the 
market.” 

Skufca  was  a  staff  reporter  who  also 
had  editing  responsibilities  when  the 
newspaper  hired  her  to  be  manager  of  the 
videotex  service.  Her  editorial  staff  is 
made  up  of  one  full-time  and  one  part- 
time  assistant.  There  is  also  a  part-time 
advertising  sales  person. 

The  editorial  staff  prepares  news  for 
the  system  by  re-editing  copy  from  the 
Advertiser-Tribune.  It  takes  about  five 
hours  for  a  complete  “data  base  rebuild.” 

Low  ad  rates 

A-T  videotex  offers  advertisers  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  low  introductory  rates. 

For  $10  per  month,  a  firm  can  reserve 
four  lines  in  a  business  and  service  index 
which  is  available  24  hours  per  day,  seven 
days  a  week.  Additional  lines  are  $2.50. 

An  entire  screen  of  information  costs 
$5  per  day  and  includes  color  graphics.  If 
advertisers  want  to  run  the  same  display 
ad  over  several  days,  the  cost  for  each 
extra  day  is  $1. 

A-T  Videotext  will  run  a  classified  ad 
from  the  daily  paper  for  a  full  week  for  $  1 . 

The  system  carries  about  80  classifieds 
a  month.  Display  advertising  is  still  in  the 
development  stage. 

“We’ve  just  begun  approaching 
retailers,”  about  A-T  Videotext,  Skufca 
said.  She  added  the  “biggest  problem”  in 
building  classifieds  is  having  the  news¬ 
paper’s  sales  staff  remember  to  offer  the 
service. 

Tandy  computers  and  software 

Skufca  said  the  Advertiser-Tribune  got 
started  in  the  videotex  business  by 
purchasing  for  $25,000  a  host  computer 
from  Radio  Shack,  a  division  of  Tandy 
Corp.  of  Forth  Worth,  Texas. 

“If  you  capitalize  the  investment  out 
over  five  years,  the  primary  cost  is 
labor,”  Skufca  said. 

To  develop  the  actual  videotex  system, 
the  paper  “used  standard  Radio  Shack 
software  and  had  a  local  programmer 
write  access  programs”  f^or  Tandy’s 
TRS-80  Model  I  and  Model  III  home  com¬ 
puters  and  for  Atari  home  computers. 


The  service  plans  to  add  software  giving 
Apple  home  computers  access  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  by  the  fall. 

A-T  Videotext  employs  an  advance  en¬ 
try  method  of  access  which  means  its 
users  make  their  “menu  selections  first” 
before  they  go  online  to  the  host  compu¬ 
ter. 

Advance  entry  access,  which  presently 
is  the  system  used  on  Tandy’s  home  com¬ 
puters  and  terminals,  does  not  allow  for 
transactional  services.  The  advantage  of 
advanced  entry  is  that  it  does  not  tie  up 
phone  lines. 

Cooperative  venture  in  Texas 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  in  May 
began  a  videotex  service  in  its  market 
area  called  STAR-Text  as  part  of  a  coop¬ 
erative  venture  with  Tandy  Corp. 

Under  the  arrangement,  the  Star- 
Telegram  is  the  information  manager  of 
the  service  and  Tandy  is  the  technical 
manager. 

STAR-Text  presently  only  goes  out 
over  telephone  lines  to  households 
equipped  with  Tandy  home  computers  or 
terminals. 

Subscribers  to  STAR-Text  pay  $5  per 
month  for  unlimited  access  to  the  ser¬ 
vice’s  2,000  frames  of  information.  There 
are  about  36  subscribers  at  the  moment. 
The  system  operates  24  hours  daily. 
STAR-Text  also  uses  an  advance  entry 
method  of  access  and  is  a  “retrieval  type 
service’’  for  news,  entertainment 
information,  and  classified  ads. 

Go  it  alone  next 

Tom  Steinert-Threlkeld,  director  of 
new  technologies  for  Capital  Cities  Com- 
munications,  owner  of  the  Star- 
Telegram,  said  STAR-Text’s  data  base 
and  technology  are  being  updated  and  in 
the  future  “will  not  be  limited  to  Tandy 
terminals  or  a  Tandy  host.” 

He  said  the  system  is  “already  running 
a  data  base  on  our  DEC  equipment  here” 
and  is  testing  user  access  to  it. 

“The  next  step  (for  STAR-Text)  is  a 
stand  alone  venture,”  at  which  point  Tan¬ 
dy  will  no  longer  be  the  system’s  tech¬ 
nical  manager,  Steinert-Threlkeld  said. 
“Tandy  is  good  for  what  we’re  doing 
now.  Their  main  interest  in  this  is  to  see  if 
they  can  sell  a  host  system  to  the  Tiffin’s 
of  the  world.” 

The  Star-Telegram’s  investment  in  its 
videotex  service  is  “a  pittance  compared 
to  other  efforts  of  this  nature,”  Steinert- 
Threlkeld  said. 

The  newspaper  is  negotiating  with  the 
local  franchise  about  offering  STAR-Text 
over  two-way  cable. 

It  also  wants  “to  get  into  transactional 
services,”  on  the  system,  said  John 
Durham,  electronic  news  director. 

Durham’s  staff,  in  addition  to  himself, 
includes  two  full-time  editorial  people. 
One  was  a  former  wire  editor  and  col¬ 
umnist,  and  the  other  was  formerly  a  fea¬ 
ture  production  editor.  Durham  was  pre- 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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Financial  institutions  bank 
on  videotex  development 


Banks  are  as  eager  as  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  to  take  a  leading  role  in  the  growth 
of  videotex. 

While  some  banks  are  providing  trans¬ 
actional  services  to  newspaper  compan¬ 
ies  which  are  developing  videotex  sys¬ 
tems,  others  are  developing  the  entire 
systems  themselves. 

“Banks  are  moving  much  mdre  quickly 
than  newspapers,”  said  William  Corn¬ 
field,  vicepresident  and  director  of  home 
information  services  for  Chemical  Bank. 
“We  have  a  system  up  and  running  to  200 
homes  in  the  New  York  area.” 

Cornfield  said  Chemical’s  videotex 
service  will  go  “live”  later  this  year  to 
“any  customer  who  wants  it.”  It  will  be 
1984  before  a  “complete  system” 
becomes  available. 

The  service  costs  $5  to  $8  per  month  for 
all  transactional  services,  he  said. 

“We  think  it  makes  a  lot  more  sense  for 
banks  to  be  doing  this  for  security 
reasons,”  Cornfield  continued. 

He  said  Chemical  is  “licensing  our 
software”  to  other  banks. 

The  system  presently  relies  on  tele¬ 
phone  lines  to  link  users  with  the  host 
computer.  Plans  call  for  developing  com¬ 
munication  links  via  two-way  cable  tv. 

Electronic  mail  is  also  available  on  the 
system.  “We’ll  be  adding  tele-shopping 
and  investment  services,”  Cornfield  re¬ 
marked. 

Cornfield  noted  that  the  economics  of 
electronic  home  banking  “are  much  more 
appealing”  than  using  paper  for  the  same 
services. 

“We’re  estimating  electronic  billing 
and  payment  to  cost  35(J.  The  costs  with 
paper  are  $1.05  to  $1.90,”  he  said. 

Chemical  Bank  recognizes  that  “with¬ 
out  newspapers”  videotex  services  “are 
not  as  successful,”  Cornfield  com¬ 
mented.  “It  is  our  intention  to  work  with 
publishers.  We’re  hoping  to  be  able  to  tie 
in  with  Knight-Ridder.” 

He  said  Chemical  also  wants  to  provide 
news  and  classified  advertising  over  its 
New  York  system. 

Viewdata  Corp.  of  America,  a  Knight- 
Ridder  subsidiary,  is  preparing  to  launch 
its  videotex  service,  Viewtron,  com¬ 
mercially  in  mid- 1 983  in  south  Florida. 

Viewtron  will  offer  its  Florida  custom¬ 
ers  home  banking  via  a  computer  gateway 
operated  by  Southeast  Bank. 

Frank  Hawkins,  director  of  corporate 
relations  for  Knight-Ridder,  said  gate¬ 
ways  address  security  concerns  by  giving 
banks  control  of  the  home  banking  func¬ 
tions  yet  allow  newspaper  companies  to 
“own  and  control  the  means  of  produc¬ 
tion”  for  the  overall  videotex  system. 

“Home  banking  is  only  a  fraction  of  the 


entire  system,”  Hawkins  said.  “We 
don’t  want  the  tail  wagging  the  dog.” 

First  Bank  System  of  Minneapolis 
began  testing  a  videotex  system  for  farm¬ 
ers  on  June  I . 

The  system,  named  Firsthand,  uses 
French  videotex  technology  marketed  by 
Intelmatique. 

Wendy  Bollum,  public  relations  admi¬ 
nistrator  for  First  Banking  System,  said 
the  company’s  objective  in  providing 
eletronic  home  information  is  “to  en¬ 
hance  the  financial  future  of  farmers. 
Banks  can  ill  afford  to  sit  back  and  be 
viewed  just  as  vaults  to  store  money.” 

The  test,  which  is  free  of  charge  and 
runs  until  October,  involves  250  farm 
households  along  Minnesota’s  border 
with  North  Dakota. 

In  addition  to  home  banking  functions 
such  as  record  keeping  and  transfer  of 
funds.  Firsthand  offers  information  on 
soil  temperature,  weather  conditions, 
market  analyses,  auctions,  calendar  of 
events,  and  home  and  family  services. 

The  system  also  provides  home  shop¬ 
pers  with  local  retailers  as  well  as  national 
firms  such  as  B.  Dalton  Booksellers  and 
J.C.  Penney. 

Local  news  on  Firsthand  is  being  pro¬ 
vided  by  Fargo  (F\.D.)IMoorehead 
(Minn.)  Forum,  Wahpeton  (N.D.)/ 
Breckinridge  (Minn.)  Daily  News,  and 
Valley  City  (N.D.)  Times-Record. 

“We  discovered  consumers  want  more 
than  just  being  able  to  bank  at  home,” 
Bollum  commented. 

She  said  farmers  make  a  local  phone 
call  to  enter  system  and  are  switched  over 
to  the  main  computer  in  Minnesota. 

Citibank  and  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
are  both  testing  electronic  home  banking 
but  are  reluctant  to  release  many  details 
about  what  they’ve  learned. 

Both  tests  are  about  one  year  old. 
Neither  bank  has  announced  when  their 
home  banking  trials  will  conclude. 

Chase’s  trial  involves  about  400  homes 
and  uses  software  the  bank  developed  for 
Apple  personal  computers.  The  trial 
households  were  required  to  purchase 
their  own  Apple  models. 

About  100  households  are  taking  part  in 
Citibank’s  test  for  which  they  were  sup¬ 
plied  terminals  by  the  bank. 

Both  Citibank  and  Chase  are  offering 
news  and  information  from  Dow  Jones 
Information  Services  to  supplement  their 
data  bases. 

“We  don’t  think  they’ve  (banks)  got  it 
(videotex)  all  worked  out,”  said  Allen 
Grossman,  director  of  business 
development  for  Dow  Jones  Information 
Services. 

Grossman  said  banks  “are  beginning  to 
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WITH  ONLY  A  KEYPAD  and  a  specially 
equipped  tv  set,  home  banking  lets  you 
pay  the  bills  without  having  to  leave  your 
living  room. 

appreciate”  the  need  for  flexibility  in 
videotex  services  and  are  moving  away 
from  setting  up  home  banking  services 
which  are  dependent  on  a  specific  ter¬ 
minal. 

“The  less  you  have  to  rely  on  a  dedi¬ 
cated  terminal,  the  better,”  Grossman 
commented.  “There  are  over  100  effec¬ 
tive  terminals  in  the  market  right  now.” 

Bank  of  America  is  providing  electron¬ 
ic  home  banking  via  a  computer  gateway 
to  its  customers  who  are  participating  in 
Times  Mirror  Videotex  Services’  trial  in 
southern  California. 

The  test  involves  200  households  in 
Palos  Verdes  who  are  linked  via  tele¬ 
phone  lines  to  the  host  computer  and 
another  150  homes  in  Mission  Viejo  using 
two-way  cable  tv. 

Penny  Welch,  a  Times  Mirror  videotex 
spokesperson,  said  about  100  households 
in  the  trial  are  Bank  of  America  custom¬ 
ers  who  can  use  the  gateway  for  home 
banking. 

Tom  Chapman,  a  Bank  of  America 
spokesman  in  Los  Angeles,  said  the  com¬ 
pany  chose  to  join  Times  Mirror’s  trial 
rather  than  develop  its  own  service 
because  of  the  “large  cost.” 

“We  have  1 ,093  branches.  With  a  bank 
our  size,  it  takes  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  money” 
to  enter  the  videotex  business,  he  said. 

Times  Mirror’s  trial  is  the  only 
videotex  project  Bank  of  America  “has 
lined  up,”  Chapman  said.  “We  have 
pretty  much  accepted  the  fact  we’re  not 
communicators.  We’re  bankers.” 

Steve  Yotter,  Bank  of  America’s 
vicepresident  for  retail  electronic  market¬ 
ing,  said  the  Times  Mirror  and  Bank  of 
America  were  sharing  the  development 
costs  for  much  of  the  videotex  trial, 
including  the  costs  of  the  terminals. 

(Continued  on  page  51 ) 
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Editors  told  to  employ 
outsiders  for  videotex 


Newspapers  seeking  to  get  into  the 
videotex  business  should  look  for  people 
outside  the  industry  to  run  their  systems, 
a  top  executive  of  Times  Mirror  Co.  told 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  last  month. 

Phillip  L.  Williams,  Times  Mirror 
vicepresident  for  newspapers  and  televi¬ 
sion,  said  at  ASNE’s  annual  convention 
in  Chicago  that  non-newspaper  people 
must  be  hired  because  they  bring  with 
them  more  of  “an  entrepreneurial  spirit.” 

Williams  stated  many  electronic  ven¬ 
tures  sponsored  by  newspapoers  were 
underfunded,  understaffed,  and'managed 
by  incompetent  people. 

“We  have  to  learn  fast  and  move  quick¬ 
ly,”  he  said. 

David  Dejean,  director  of  videotex  ser¬ 
vices  for  Times  Mirror  Videotex,  Inc., 
said  the  new  medium  is  “a  new  world  for 
newspapers.  Once  you’ve  gone  through 
the  door  .  .  .  product-lines  expand 
beyond  anything  dreamed  possible.” 

Larry  T.  Pfister,  vicepresident  of  Time 
Video  Information  Services,  Inc., 
emphasized  that  newspapers  should  not 


Banks 
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“We're  developing  the  software  for  the 
gateway.  They’re  developing  software  to 
accept  our  communications,”  Yotter 
said. 

The  home  banking  services  available 
via  the  gateway  include  balance  inquiries, 
loan  accounts,  funds  transfers  for  check¬ 
ing  and  savings  accounts,  and  payment  of 
bills  from  department  stores,  utilities, 
and  credit  cards. 

“The  only  cost  to  the  customer  (for 
home  banking)  are  those  costs  normally 
charged  today,”  Yotter  noted.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  service  is  free. 

Bank  of  America  also  provides 
information  for  Times  Mirror’s  data 
bases  in  the  form  of  consumer  reports  and 
infomercials  about  its  services,  Yotter 
added. 

One  purpose  of  the  test  is  to  find  out  the 
differences  in  transmission  quality 
between  telephone  lines  and  two-way 
cable. 

Yotter  said  the  test  shows  “there’s  not 
much  difference  in  the  graphics" 
between  the  two  delivery  systems.  He 
said  the  main  advantage  of  cable  over 
telephones  is  it  does  not  tie  up  the  user’s 
home  phone. 

Yotter  said  a  “hybrid  of  cable  and  tele¬ 
phones”  would  be  the  videotex  delivery 
system  of  the  future. 
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jump  on  the  bandwagon  simply  to  be  on 
it. 

“You  may  alienate  the  audience  that 
you’ve  cultivated  over  the  years  with 
your  product,  or  they  may  not  even  be 
interested  in  what  you  have,”  he  said. 

Pfister  said  that  publishers  who  decide 
to  “get  an  Apple  computer  and  put  a  cub 
reporter  or  a  clerk  on  it  and  delegate 
$25,000  a  year  (to  the  project)  .  .  . 
almost  guarantee  failure.  In  fact,  you’ll 
probably  drive  the  audience  away.  If 
you’re  setting  out  to  prove  that  videotex 
won’t  work,  that’s  the  way  to  do  it.” 

Pfister  said  newspapers  should  avoid 
being  pioneers  in  the  field  unless  they  feel 
locally  threatened.  “Sit  back  and  wait 
until  the  price  drops”  in  about  five  years, 
he  advised. 

When  asked  if  electronic  media  would 
eventually  replace  print,  Pfister  said  his 
company’s  research  has  shown  that  peo¬ 
ple  “are  not  willing  to  plow  through  eight 
to  10  pages  of  electronic  text.” 

He  said  newspapers  will  continue  to  be 
tapped  for  in-depth  information  and  even¬ 
tually  will  become  more  like  magazines. 

Alan  Cole-Ford,  editor  of  Electronic 
Publisher  presented  what  he  called  a 
"guide  through  the  electronic  land¬ 
scape.” 

The  Cadillac  of  the  landscape  will  be 
videotex,  he  predicted,  although  it  will 
not  be  the  first  to  arrive.  While  its 
penetration  will  probably  remain  low,  its 
audience  will  be  upscale  because  of  the 
service’s  higher  cost. 

The  Chevrolet  of  the  industry  will  be 
teletext,  Cole-Ford  said,  aimed  at  the 
masses  and  dominated  by  broadcasters 
because  of  their  easy  access  to  the  ver¬ 
tical  blanking  interval. 

“The  rolling  stuff” — character  gener¬ 
ated  information  transmitted  via  cable — 
will  ride  the  bicycle  lane,  he  said. 

Videotex  association 
started  in  D.C. 

The  videotex  industry  now  has  a  trade 
association  to  call  its  own. 

The  Videotex  Industry  Association, 
which  came  into  being  last  February  and 
has  its  offices  in  Washington,  already 
boasts  75  companies  as  members. 

The  list  includes  such  leaders  in  the 
videotex  field  as  Knight-Ridder  News¬ 
papers,  Hearst  Corp.,  Time  Inc.,  the 
Associated  Press,  Source  Telecomputing 
Corp..  Dispatch  Electronic  Information 
Systems  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  Durham 
Herald  Co.,  McCann  Erickson  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  and  AT&T. 

Larry  Pfister,  vicepresident  of  Time 
Video  Information  Services,  is  chairman 
of  VIA. 


Cowles  seeks 
leading  role 
in  northwest 

Cowles  Publishing  Co.  began  a 
videotex  service  in  Spokane  which  the 
company  hopes  will  eventually  reach  the 
estimated  5,(X)0  home  computer  owners 
in  the  market. 

The  service,  called  Electronic  Edi¬ 
tions,  offers  news,  weather,  sports, 
entertainment  information,  and  classified 
advertising  from  the  Spokesman  Review 
and  Spokane  Chronicle. 

Cowles  is  providing  the  experimental 
service  for  free  to  consumers.  Classified 
advertisers  in  the  two  newspapers  can 
have  their  ads  listed  in  the  system  at  no 
extra  fee. 

Cowles  developed  its  videotex  system 
in-house  and  used  software  developed 
under  the  direction  of  Douglas  L. 
Osborn,  manager  of  computer  services. 

The  service  is  built  around  the  com¬ 
pany's  DEC  editorial  system  and  did  not 
require  any  new  capital  investment, 
noted  Shaun  Higgins,  director  of 
electronic  publishing. 

The  DEC  system  was  programmed  to 
strip  automatically  news  items  from  the 
newspapers’  data  bases  and  transfer  them 
to  the  backup  computer  used  for 
Electronic  Editions.  As  a  result,  no  addi¬ 
tional  staff  time  is  needed  for  the  videotex 
service. 

Cowles  is  also  exploring  opportunities 
in  broadcast  and  cable  teletext,  video 
programming,  and  the  development  of 
information  services  for  other  teletext 
and  videotex  companies,  Higgins  said. 

He  explained  Cowles  hopes  to  become 
the  leader  in  interactive  text  publishing  in 
the  Northwest  while  using  its  videotex 
service  to  promote  classified  sales  and 
subscriptions. 

“With  the  kind  of  growth  rate  we’ve 
seen  in  the  home  computer  market,  we 
felt  we  should  reach  that  market 
directly,”  Higgins  said. 


UPl  news  is  hot 
on  The  Source 

One  of  its  most  popular  research  ser¬ 
vices  is  UPI  news,  says  The  Source,  a 
videotex  service  by  Reader’s  Digest. 

The  service’s  18.000  subscribers  have 
access  to  UPl’s  international,  national, 
and  state  news  2'/:  minutes  after  it  is  re¬ 
ported. 

Stories  may  be  selected  from  the  busi¬ 
ness.  general  news,  sports,  or  feature 
wires. 
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Field  enters  electronic  era 
with  a  variety  of  services 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

Field  Enterprises  gingerly  placed  one 
foot  over  the  electronic  threshold  more 
than  a  year  ago  when  it  announced  plans 
to  launch  “the  first  commercial  teletext 
experiment  in  the  United  States,”  KEY- 
FAX. 

A  managing  editor  was  lured  away 
from  the  British  BBC’s  CeeFax  system, 
former  Chicago  Sun-Times  executive 
Ben  Smilie  was  named  manager  of  the 
new  venture  and  offices  were  secured  in  a 
Chicago  suburb. 

By  the  following  September,  a  handful 
of  reporters  and  an  administrative  staff  of 
six  were  churning  out  a  six-hour  teletext 
format  program  for  Field’s  local  UHF 
station  as  well  as  a  24-hour  teletext 
magazine  for  a  handful  of  local  tv  sets 
equipped  with  teletext  decoders.  Eight 
months  later,  executives  from  the  new 
subsidiary.  Field  Electronic  Publishing, 
joined  their  counterparts  from  Centel 
Corp.  and  Honeywell  Inc.  to  produce, 
market  and  distribute  a  national  version 
of  KEYFAX  and  to  provide  videotex  to 
the  Chicago-area  market. 

The  new  company,  KEYCOM, 
assumed  the  assets  of  Field  Electronic 
Publishing,  making  Centel  the  majority 
partner  with  54%  ownership,  with  Hon¬ 
eywell  claiming  30%  and  Field  16%. 

Centel  president  William  G.  Mitchell  at 
the  time  called  KEYCOM  the  “first  mar¬ 
riage  of  an  information  provider,  a  com¬ 
puter  systems  manufacturer  and  a  com¬ 
munications  delivery  specialist.” 

“Utilizing  Field’s  communications  and 


publishing  background,  Honeywell’s 
technical  expertise  and  Centel’s 
experience  in  marketing  and  managing 
information  delivery  systems,  this  new 
venture  will  provide  to  consumers  adv¬ 
anced,  sophisticated  videotex  and  tele¬ 
text  services,”  Mitchell  said. 

According  to  KEYCOM  executive  edi¬ 
tor  Peter  Winter,  “The  operation  is  going 
brilliantly,  although  things  are  pretty  hec¬ 
tic  right  now.” 

Winter’s  newsroom,  which  now  numb¬ 
ers  17  and  is  expanding,  currently  is  pro¬ 
viding  information  for  the  UHF  program, 
Nite  Owl,  as  well  as  a  24-hour  teletext 
magazine  being  tested  on  100  local  house¬ 
holds  and  another  24-hour  teletext  offer¬ 
ing  which  is  being  broadcast  via  satellite 
to  the  World’s  Fair. 

A  glance  at  the  company’s  total 
activities  makes  Winter’s  reference  to 
“hectic”  seem  understated. 

With  a  $20  million  budget  and  a  grow¬ 
ing  corporate  staff  of  about  17  getting 
ready  to  move  into  offices  in  Schaum¬ 
burg,  Ill.,  KEYCOM  hopes  to  begin 
delivering  a  national  teletext  magazine 
called  KEYFAX  to  cable  systems  by  the 
end  of  November. 

KEYCOM  has  signed  a  letter  of  intent 
with  Satellite  Syndicated  Systems  Inc. 
which  will  deliver  the  service  on  the  ver¬ 
tical  blanking  interval  of  WTBS,  Ted 
Turner’s  super  station,  channel  17  in 
Atlanta.  SSS’s  subsidiary.  Southern  Sat¬ 
ellite  Systems  Inc.,  will  be  the  resale 
common  carrier  for  WTBS,  which  re¬ 
portedly  is  seen  in  more  than  20  million 


cable  households. 

KEYCOM  vicepresident  for  sales  and 
planning,  Vernon  W.  Cain,  said  the  com¬ 
pany  has  suggested  that  cable  operators 
charge  $10  a  month  for  the  teletext  serv¬ 
ice  and  $10  for  the  necessary  decoder 
equipment. 

“The  price  will  be  up  to  cable  operators 
however,”  Cain  said,  adding  that  the  $20- 
a-month  charge  could  be  cut  in  half  within 
the  next  three  years. 

Approximately  3,000  decoder  systems 
will  be  ready  by  the  end  of  November, 
and  Cain  said  the  24-hour  information/ 
magazine  format  “is  already  up  and  run¬ 
ning,”  referring  to  the  World’s  Fair  trans¬ 
missions. 

KEYFAX’s  offerings  will  include  “up- 
to-the-minute  news,  sports,  business, 
weather  and  leisure  information.” 

The  eventual  subscribers  will  have 
television-set-top  decoders  and  remote 
control  keypads  which  will  enable  them 
to  choose  information  from  a  continuous 
stream  of  “pages,”  utilizing  a  variation  of 
the  British  CeeFax  technology. 

Nite  Owl,  the  company’s  teletext  for¬ 
mat  program  broadcast  over  Field’s  Chi¬ 
cago  UHF  station,  WFLD,  currently 
reaches  between  60,000  and  70,000  Chi¬ 
cago-area  households,  according  to  its 
editor.  Winter. 

Current  news,  weather,  entertainment 
and  features  are  broadcast  in  20-minute 
orbits  which  Winter  is  trying  to  expand  to 
60  minutes  after  learning  that  the  average 
viewer  spends  roughly  35  minutes  with 
the  program. 

Last  April  the  company  equipped  100 
households  with  decoders  to  receive  a 
24-hour  teletext  service  to  determine  con¬ 
sumer  needs  and  acceptance.  Although 
the  test  is  scheduled  to  end  within  the 
next  few  weeks,  company  executives 
said  its  results  would  probably  remain 
confidential. 

Besides  the  national  teletext  service 
and  its  local  Nite  Owl  program,  KEY¬ 
COM  also  hopes  to  launch  a  videotex 
service  in  the  Chicago  area  by  the  middle 
of  1983,  eventually  moving  into  Las 
Vegas,  where  Centel  owns  the  telephone 
company,  and  seven  or  eight  other  mar¬ 
kets. 

Called  KEYTRAN,  the  company’s 
videotext  service  would  operate  via  a 
small  terminal  that  connects  to  a  televi¬ 
sion  set  and  to  a  telephone  line.  The  ter- 
minal  would  include  a  portable, 
alphanumeric  keyboard  with  function 
keys. 

The  company  said  the  system  is 
designed  for  easy  consumer  use  and  re¬ 
quires  no  prior  knowledge  of  computers. 

KEYTRAN  would  provide  subscribers 
with  three  separate  functions;  retrieval — 
airline  schedules,  news,  restaurant 
guides,  soap  opera  updates.  Yellow 
Pages;  interactive  or  two-way  activi¬ 
ties — educational,  electronic  message 
sending  and  receiving,  user-to-user  com- 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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CompuServe  sees 
national  gateways 

As  telecommunication  networks  and 
technology  develop,  national  gateways 
will  become  a  major  part  of  the  basic  ser¬ 
vices  provided  by  videotex  systems 
operators,  according  to  leading 
executives  with  CompuServe,  the  com¬ 
puter  information  services  firm  owned  by 
H&R  Block  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CompuServe  has  offered  home 
videotex  since  August,  1979,  and  present¬ 
ly  has  over  30,000  subscribers  nation¬ 
wide. 

“People  will  call  us  and  we'll  switch 
them  over’’  to  other  computers,  said 
Richard  A.  Baker,  editorial  director. 

“It  does  not  make  sense  to  replicate 
certain  data  bases,’’  added  George 


Low-cost 
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viously  assistant  assistant  metro  editor  of 
the  Star-Telegram. 

BISON’S  demise  an  ‘opportunity’ 

Shortly  after  STAR-Text  went  online, 
A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  publisher  of  Dallas 
Morning  News,  announced  it  was  sus¬ 
pending  commercial  operation  of  its 
videotex  service,  BISON — for  Belo 
Information  Services  Online. 

The  company  said  there  were  not 
enough  home  computers  and  terminals  in 
the  market  to  support  the  service. 

Durham  said  the  Star-Telegram  views 
bison’s  cancellation  as  “an  opportu¬ 
nity.  We  are  now  the  only  videotex 
operation  in  the  Fort  Worth-Dallas 
area.’’ 

Marketing  with  Tandy 

In  marketing  STAR-Text,  the  Star- 
Telegram  uses  in-paper  ads  plus  direct 
mail  in  conjunction  with  Tandy’s  mailings 
for  its  home  computer  products. 

Tandy  also  uses  the  availability  of 
STAR-Text  as  part  of  its  in-store  market¬ 
ing  efforts  at  its  Radio  Shack  outlets  for 
the  TRS-80  line. 

Craig  Knouf,  manager  of  Tandy 
videotex,  said  Radio  Shack  sells  a  soft¬ 
ware  package  for  $29.95  for  its  TRS-80 
home  computer  line  which  gives  users 
access  not  only  to  STAR-Text  but  also  to 
CompuServe  and  the  Dow  Jones  News 
Retrieval  Service. 

He  said  users  have  to  get  their  pass¬ 
words  for  access  from  STAR-Text. 

With  250,000  households  in  Tarrant 
County,  Knouf  believes  the  market  exists 
to  support  STAR-Text. 

He  said  the  Star-Telegram  recently  sur¬ 
veyed  300  people  chosen  randomly  plus 
another  100  owners  of  Tandy  home  com¬ 
puter  products.  The  results  showed  5%  of 
the  400  respondents  would  be  interested 
in  subscribing  to  a  videotex  service. 
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Minot,  senior  vicepresident.  “As  the 
local  data  bases  build  up,  we  would  envi¬ 
sion  transferring  users  to  those  systems 
to  get  the  information.  As  more  and  more 
newspapers  get  involved  (in  videotex), 
we  would  probably  gateway  back  to  their 
computers.” 

Minot  explained  that  if  CompuServe 
were  to  get  many  inquiries  about  Dallas, 
for  example,  it  makes  more  sense  to 
transfer  the  users  to  a  newspaper’s  data 
base  in  that  city  rather  than  have  the  local 
newspaper  send  the  information  back  to 
Columbus. 

Access  to  the  system  costs  $22.50  from 
8  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  and  $5  from  6  P.M.  to  8 
A.M. 

Electronic  mail  accounts  for  about  50% 
of  the  total  usage  of  the  service. 

Minot  said  electronic  mail  involves 
person  to  person  messages,  person  to 
groups,  community  bulletin  boards,  and 
feedback  which  enables  users  to  send 
“letters”  to  newspaper  editors  or  other 
information  providers  on  the  Com¬ 
puServe  system. 

Also  popular  with  users  are  the  30-plus 
electronic  games  on  CompuServe  wich 
include  backgammon,  football,  and  golf. 

WGBH  and  AP 
launch  teletext 
trial  in  Boston 

WGBH-tv,  the  Public  Broadcasting 
affiliate  in  Boston,  is  scheduled  to  broad¬ 
cast  New  England’s  first  teletext 
experiment  on  July  15. 

The  one-year  project  on  Channel  2  will 
offer  a  70-page  “electronic  newspaper” 
encompassing  news,  weather,  sports, 
traffic  report,  financial  indicators, 
emergency  numbers,  tv  and  radio  list¬ 
ings,  a  community  calendar,  and  games. 

In  September,  an  additional  30-page 
education  section  will  be  targeted  to  stu¬ 
dents. 

The  Associated  Press  broadcast  wire 
will  be  the  primary  news  source. 

“This  wire  is  the  most  continuously 
updated  and  comes  in  the  abbreviated 
form  suited  for  teletext,”  said  Greg 
Groce,  AP’s  director  of  Cable  Television 
Services. 

As  an  associate  member.  WGBH 
already  uses  the  broadcast  wire  for  its 
nightly  news  show.  AP  is  allowing 
extended  use  of  this  wire  for  the  teletext 
project.  In  return,  AP  will  have  access  to 
WGBH  research  on  teletext  from  both 
the  broadcaster’s  and  user’s  experience. 

WSI  Corporation  of  Bedford,  Mass.,  is 
an  additional  provider  of  national  wea¬ 
ther  and  sports  information. 

WGBH  is  also  currently  arranging  with 
several  magazines  and  newspapers  for 
the  right  to  use  specific  columns  and  fea¬ 
tures. 

The  Caption  Center  at  WGBH,  which 


One  interactive  game.  Star  Wars,  en¬ 
ables  several  players  in  different  loca¬ 
tions  around  the  country  to  take  part. 

Ten  newspapers,  the  Associated  Press, 
and  about  150  other  firms  are  supplying 
CompuServe  with  information. 

Companies  such  as  Tandy  Corp.  and 
Atari  offer  product  information,  an  online 
newsletter,  and  a  feedback  section 
enabling  users  to  communicate  directly 
with  them. 

In  its  early  stages,  computer  buffs  com- 
prised  the  main  category  of  Com¬ 
puServe’s  users,  Minot  said.  “We’ve 
seen  a  shift  to  small  businessmen  and  pro¬ 
fessionals.” 

CompuServe  can  be  accessed  by  most 
of  the  home  computers  and  terminals  on 
the  market,  Minot  added. 

The  newspapers  providing  news  and 
information  to  CompuServe  are  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  New  York  Times,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Virginian  Pilot  and  Led¬ 
ger-Star,  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Columbus 
Dispatch,  and  Middlesex  News  in  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass. 

is  also  partner  with  CBS  and  others  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Teletext  Project,  is  directing 
the  trial  in  Boston.  The  French 
manufacturer  Antiope  and  Telematics 
Corp.,  has  supplied  WGBH  with  teletext 
broadcasting  equipment.  Twenty 
decoders  will  be  placed  primarily  in  publ¬ 
ic  sites. 

Shelley  Isaacson,  teletext  project  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Caption  Center,  notes  that 
sports  information  will  be  a  special  focus 
of  the  magazine. 

“News  information,  especially  sports, 
is  a  good  fit  for  teletext  technology,”  she 
said.  “Scores,  schedules  and  standings 
are  easily  read  on  the  tv  screen  and  are 
familiar  to  the  viewer.  Sports  news  is  fast 
changing  and  takes  advantage  of  tele¬ 
text’s  best  feature — speedy  delivery  of 
current  information  to  the  public.” 

Book  on  new  media 
available  for  $90 

BMC  Publications,  San  Francisco,  has 
published  a  book  to  tell  the  “busy  execu¬ 
tive”  what  the  “fast  changing  world”  of 
the  new  electonic  media  is  all  about. 

The  book  covers  videotex,  teletext, 
low  power  television,  direct  broadcast 
satellites,  cable  test  services,  home 
video,  and  pay  television. 

Copies  of  Changes,  Challenges, 
Opportunities  in  the  New  Electronic 
Media  can  be  ordered  from  BMC  at  450 
Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94105. 

The  S'/:"  by  11"  book  in  bound  in  a  ring 
binder  format  costs  $90.  It  runs  over  200 
pages  and  can  accommodate  BMC’s 
quarterly  supplements. 

For  $25,  individual  chapters  are  avail¬ 
able. 
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to  look  at  new  technologies  and  pick 
those  that  look  promising.  If  you  ignore 
them,  you're  going  to  be  left  behind.” 


NSF  study  sees  videotex 
transforming  America 


The  new  electronic  media  will  make 
radical  changes  in  all  aspects  of  American 
life,  says  a  study  commissioned  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

The  Institute  of  the  Future  in  Menlo 
Park,  California,  did  the  research  project 
titled  Teletext  and  Videotex  in  the  United 
States.  It  concluded  that  electronic 
information  systems  will  transform  life¬ 
styles  as  much  as  the  automobile  and 
television  did. 

While  such  services  as  home  banking, 
teleshopping,  electronic  mail,  and  even 
voting  will  become  available  right  in  the 
living  room,  the  study  warns  that  the  new 
electronic  media  also  raise  serious  issues 
concerning  privacy  and  control. 

The  study  focused  on  videotex 
development  and  estimated  that  40%  of 
American  households  will  have  terminals 
by  the  end  of  the  century. 

The  “key  driving  force”  behind 
videotex's  growth  will  be  its  ability  to 
generate  advertising  and  lower  its  cost  to 
consumers,  the  study  said. 

“Individuals  may  be  able  to  use 
videotex  systems  to  create  their  own 
newspapers,  design  their  own  curricula, 
compile  their  own  consumer  guides,"  the 
study  said.  “On  the  other  hand,  these 
systems  create  new  dangers  of  manipula¬ 
tion  or  social  engineering,  either  for  poli¬ 
tical  or  economic  gain." 

The  study  noted  that  while  videotex 
will  bring  an  abundance  of  new 
information  into  the  home,  it  will  “also 
carry  a  stream  of  information  out  of  the 
home  about  the  preferences  and  behavior 
of  its  occupants.” 

The  study  also  predicted  videotex  will 
blur  the  distinction  between  home  and 
office  as  people  begin  to  conduct  much  of 
their  job  tasks  at  computer  terminals. 

“There  will  be  a  shift  away  from  con¬ 
ventional  workplace  and  school 
socialization,"  the  study  stated. 
“Friends,  peer  groups,  and  alliances  will 
be  determined  electronically,  creating 
classes  of  people  based  on  interests  and 
skills  rather  than  age  and  social  class." 

Home-based  shopping  will  give  con¬ 
sumers  greater  control  over  manufactur¬ 
ing,  the  study  said,  as  production  sche¬ 
dules  become  tailored  to  the  flow  of  c"d 
ers  arriving  electronicallyfrom  the  mar¬ 
ketplace. 

The  study  predicted  the  new  medium 
will  create  a  professional  elite  of 
information  brokers  and  managers  who 
serve  as  watchdogs  over  politicians  and 
corporations  and  transmit  their 
information  electronically  to  interested 
households. 

A  new  kind  of  business  leader  who  can 
“manage  the  complicated  communica¬ 
tion  in  networks  between  office  and 
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home"  will  be  another  result  of  videotex 
development. 

The  study  also  sees  the  return  of  the 
extended  family  as  the  elderly  will  be  able 
to  provide  additional  household  income 
by  working  on  home  computers  and  ter¬ 
minals. 

America's  political  structure  will 
undergo  far-reaching  changes,  including 
the  possible  end  of  the  two-party  system, 
the  study  believes,  as  voters  band 
together  through  videotex  networks  “to 
support  a  variety  of  slates — maybe  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them.” 

Copies  of  the  National  Science  Found- 
ation's  report  are  available  from 
McGraw-Hill  Publications  in  New  York 
City. 
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munications.  public  opinion  polling;  and 
transactional—bill  paying,  banking, 
shopping. 

KEYCOM  said  it  should  have  25,000 
videotex  subscribers  online  during  the 
first  year  of  operations,  and  14  million 
within  three  to  five  years. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  company's 
newsroom  which  will  remain  in  Elk 
Grove,  Winter  said  his  biggest  problem  in 
providing  information  for  Nite  Owl  and 
KEYFAX  has  been  locating  and  training 
competent  teletext  journalists. 

“They're  hard  to  find  and  it  takes  any¬ 
where  from  six  to  nine  months  to  train 
them,"  the  former  BBC  staffer  said. 

Because  of  the  “pressure  cooker 
environment,"  Winter  said  his  reporters 
must  be  able  to  work  under  second-to- 
second  deadline  pressures  and  demon¬ 
strate  sound  graphic  skills  and  computer 
knowledge. 

When  asked  to  predict  KEYFAX's  fu¬ 
ture  success.  Winter  buoyantly  cited  the 
British  Oracle  system's  healthy  six- 
month  profit  figures  and  pointed  to  the 
medium's  inherent  advertising  advantage 
of  being  able  to  provide  detailed  product 
information  after  a  tv  commercial  pro¬ 
vides  the  product  image  and  an  Oracle 
page  number  for  more  information. 

Downtown  at  the  corporate  offices  of 
Field  Enterprises,  Field  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  council  Lee  M. 
Mitchell  said  the  publishers  of  the  Sun- 
l  imes  launched  their  teletext  experiment 
eight  months  ago  because  “Field  is 
interested  in  the  communications  busi¬ 
ness  and  would  like  to  be  involved  in  new 
communications  services  that  seem  to  fit 
its  skillls  and  scope  of  services.  (If  you're 
going)  to  succeed  you  have  to  be  willing 


The  impetus  behind  Field’s  initial  tele¬ 
text  experiment,  Mitchell  said,  was  board 
chairman  Marshall  Field.  Other  insiders 
credited  the  idea  to  Joe  B.  McAdams, 
Field  Enterprises  former  vicepresident¬ 
publishing.  who  has  since  resigned. 

After  seeing  CeeFax  in  operation  in 
Britain,  McAdams  reportedly  returned  to 
his  employer  and  urged  him  to  become 
involved. 

Mitchell  said  that  half  way  into  the  tele- 
text  experiment  Field  executives 
“reached  the  conclusion  that  to  do  this 
right  required  more  than  we  could  bring 
to  the  task  ourselves." 

Coincidentally,  Centel  appeared  on  the 
company's  doorstep,  suggesting  the  two 
join  forces  with  Honeywell. 

Mitchell  would  not  comment  on  how 
much  Field  has  invested  in  KEYCOM, 
saying  only  that  it  was  “a  substantial 
amount.” 

When  asked  whether  or  not  his  com¬ 
pany  feared  the  new  technology  might 
lead  to  the  eventual  demise  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  Mitchell  said:  “We  certainly  don't 
see  videotex  or  teletext  replacing  the 
newspaper.  We  simply  see  them  as  addi- 
tional  opportunities  to  provide 
information.  There  are  other  ways  to  do 
some  of  the  things  incrementally  that 
newspapers  do." 

Mitchell  was  enthusiastic,  however, 
about  the  new  technology's  future. 

Pointing  to  children's  increasing 
familiarity  with  computers,  the  executive 
compared  the  new  information  media’s 
growth  to  UHF  television. 

“When  UHF  first  came  out  very  few 
people  knew  what  it  was.  They  couldn't 
figure  out  how  to  get  it.  It  was  the  kids 
who  searched  out  the  movies  and  car¬ 
toons  (on  the  UHF  channels)  .  .  .  and  it 
was  the  maturing  of  these  kids  that  made 
it  a  success." 

Mitchell  said  he  expected  a  similar  phe¬ 
nomenon  to  occur  with  teletext  and 
videotex. 

Mitchell,  who  has  been  involved  in 
corporate  and  federal  regulatory  practice 
before  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  outlined  the  concern  that 
many  newspapers  share  over  whether  or 
not  an  electronic  conduit  normally  gov¬ 
ernment  regulated,  will  wear  away  at 
their  First  Amendment  privileges. 

“Do  they  give  the  government  a  crack 
through  which  the  whole  spectre  of  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation  can  seep  into  the 
newspaper  business?"  he  asked. 

Mitchell  said  he  thought  there  would  be 
a  number  of  regulatory  battles  in  both  the 
Congress  and  the  courts  over  the  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  “if  you  look  down  the  road 
far  enough,  1  see  electronic  newspapers 
able  to  preserve  their  First  Amendment 
guidelines.  But  that  will  take  some  time." 
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Something’s  up  our  sleeve 

“Classified-Display  ad  makeup  from  the 
INFORMATION  INTERNATIONAL 
NPS'^  combines  text,  halftones  and  line  art  like  Magic!” 


Dick  Marshall 


Classified  Advertising  Manager 


Pasadena  STAR-NEWS 

April  30,  1982-Published  first  STAR-NEWS  full-page  , 
classified-display  ad  completely  assembled  by  classified 
personnel  using  NFS  (Newspaper  Pagination  System). 

May  9,  1982-40%  of  STAR-NEWS  real  estate  classified- 
display  ads  assembled  by  classified  personnel  using  NPS. 


INFORMATION  INTERNATIONAL® 

For  free  NPS  brochure,  write  to  Arnie  Sorenson. 

5933  Slauson  Avenue.  Culver  City,  CA  90230. 

Or  call  our  sales  office  in  your  area: 

ATLANTA  (404)  923-6888. 

CHICAGO  (Q12)  541-5460. 

DALLAS  (214)  980-0554. 

DENVER  (303)  741-1015. 

LOS  ANGELES  (714)  833-8075. 

NEW  YORK  (212)  695-8280. 

SAN  JOSE  (408)  248-5055. 

WASHINGTON.  D  C.  (703)  790-8360. 


May  24,  1982-First  STAR-NEWS  liner  classified  pages, 
including  classified-display  ads,  assembled  by 
classified  personnel  using  NPS. 
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Videotex  conference 
gives  giobai  outiook 


Baltimore 


Approximately  1,500  persons  are 
expected  to  attend  the  conference  on 
two-way  home  tv  systems  that  will  be 
held  in  New  York  Citynext  week. 

Over  100  speakers  from  around  the 
world  are  scheduled  to  give  their  views  on 
the  emerging  electronic  home 
information  industry  during  Videotex  '82 
from  June  28-30  at  the  New  York  Hilton 
Hotel. 

Another  25  manufacturers  and 
videotex  service  providers  will  be 
exhibiting  their  wares  at  the  Hilton. 

The  conference  will  cover  both  view¬ 
data  and  teletext  systems. 

Online  Conferences,  Ltd.,  of  London 
organized  Videotex  ’82,  which  is  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Videotex  ’81  held  in  Toronto 
last  May. 

The  focus  will  be  on  technical  adv¬ 
ances,  variety  of  services  available  and 
marketing  them  to  consumers,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  transactional  services,  and  legal 
and  social  factors. 

Some  of  the  speakers  at  Videotex  ’82 
represent  the  leading  American  news¬ 
paper  companies  in  the  electronic 
information  field  including  Times  Mirror, 
Dow  Jones,  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers, 
Washington  Post  Co.,  and  Field 
Electronic  Publishing. 

IBM,  AT&T,  CBS,  Ogilvy  &  Mather, 
McCann  Erickson,  Time  Inc.,  Cox 
Cable,  Chemical  Bank,  Chase  Man¬ 
hattan,  and  GTE  Telenet  are  among  the 
other  American  firms  which  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  conference. 

Leading  videotex  concerns  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Neterlands, 
West  Germany,  and  Japan  will  also  give 
presentations. 

Pat  Montague,  director  of  videotex  ser¬ 
vices  for  Birmingham  Post  &  Mail,  will 
discuss  Viewtel  202,  the  “most  frequent¬ 
ly  accessed’’  data  base  on  the  British  Pre- 
stel  system  and  “one  of  the  few  self- 
supporting.  profit  generating”  videotex 
services. 

Ted  Fritts,  publisher  of  Bakersfield 
Californian,  will  discuss  his  newspaper’s 
plans  for  electronic  home  information 
services. 

The  conference  is  organized  into  three 
“parallel  tracks”  which  will  run  sim¬ 
ultaneously  during  its  three  days  at  the 
Hilton. 

Track  one.  Videotex  in  Action,  will 
emphasize  “deliverable  products  and 
services  involving  news  and  information; 
shopping,  banking  and  travel  transac¬ 
tions,  messaging,  entertainment,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  security  systems.” 

The  second  track.  Inside  the  Industry, 
will  focus  on  the  converging  technologies 
in  videotex  and  the  businesses  affected 
including  publishing,  merchandising, 
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advertising,  finance,  computers,  com¬ 
munications.  and  micro-electronics. 

Track  Three,  the  Wide  World  of 
Videotex,  will  probe  international 
developments,  marketing  strategies  of 
the  major  companies,  trends,  and  “orga¬ 
nizational  and  legal  labyrinths  facing  the 
players.” 

Meeting  Systems  Inc.,  286  Fifth  Av., 
Suite  809,  New  York,  N.Y.,  10001,  is  the 
North  American  agent  for  the  Videotex 
’82. 

Registration  costs  $750  “per  delegate” 
and  includes  a  copy  of  the  conference 
proceedings,  refreshments,  lunches,  a 
cocktail  reception  on  June  28,  and  the 
Videotex  ’82  banquet  on  June  29. 

Ken  Bronson 
put  in  charge 
of  trade  show 

Ken  Bronson,  vicepresident,  Stauffer 
Communications,  Inc.,  will  arrange  the 
ANPA  Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference  for  the  next  two  years. 

Ralph  Roth,  vicepresident/production, 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  is  outgoing 
conference  arrangement  committee 
head. 

William  Marcil,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Fargo  (N.D.)  Forum,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  ANPA,  announced  that  Gene 
McDavid,  vicepresident/operations, 
Houston  Chronicle,  will  chair  the  ANPA 
Technical  Services  and  Training  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Don  Wright,  president  of  Los 
Angeles  Times  will  head  the  ANPA  Tele¬ 
communications  Committee. 

Howard  Brown,  medical  director.  New 
York  Times,  will  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
ANPA  Environmental  Committee. 

Sportswriter  joins 
N.Y.  racetrack 

Bob  Curran,  Jr.,  and  Constance  Smith 
have  joined  the  New  York  Racing 
Association  press  relations  staff  as  sports 
information  specialists. 

Curran,  29,  joins  NYRA  after  three 
years  as  a  sportswriter  and  columnist  for 
the  Niagara  Falls  Gazette.  Before  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  Gazette,  he  served  as  a  public¬ 
ity  assistant  at  both  Finger  Lakes  and 
Buffalo  Raceway. 

He  will  coordinate  press  box  services 
and  assist  visiting  media  in  their  stays  at 
Belmont  Park,  Aqueduct  and  Saratoga. 

Smith,  will  assist  Curran  with  the  day- 
to-day  press  box  operations.  She  worked 
part-time  in  customer  service,  group 
sales,  owner  registration  and  a  number  of 
other  departments  in  the  past  16  months. 
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ssmen  not  only  received  hands-on  train¬ 
ing  on  the  same  presses  that  would  be  put 
into  production,  but  were  also  involved  in 
debugging  the  equipment. 

“In  any  project  of  this  magnitude, 
debugging  is  a  crucial  job,”  says  Fran- 
coneri.  “We  thought  we  would  hedge  the 
whole  project  by  having  the  training 
classes  not  only  learn  on  the  presses,  but 
actually  operate  them  and  debug  them 
concurrently.  By  doing  this  we  reduced 
the  impact  and  magnitude  of  debugging 
consideraly.” 

The  first  of  the  four  presses  was 
installed  by  March  16,  1981  just  as  the 
first  training  class  was  getting  started. 
The  pressmen  in  that  class  worked  on  that 
press,  and  were  able  to  identify  problems 
early.  For  instance,  many  of  the  electrical 
problems  fell  out  right  away.  The  second 
pressman’s  class  worked  on  this  same 
press  during  their  training  and  more  bugs 
were  fixed.  The  third  class  trained  on  this 
press  again,  and  by  the  time  they  finished, 
the  first  press  was  running  fairly  well. 

On  May  4,  1981  this  first  of  four  offset 
presses  went  on  edition  as  an  extra  live 
press,  fully  capable  of  producing  saleable 
copies.  Then  press  two  underwent  the 
same  training  and  debugging  regimen. 
The  fourth  class  worked  on  the  start-up  of 
press  two.  The  fifth  class  took  over,  then 
came  the  sixth.  By  that  time,  June  15,  the 
first  press  was  running  live;  and  the 
second  press  became  an  extra  live  press. 
By  the  end  of  October  1981,  all  the  daily 
Baltimore  Suns  were  printed  offset.  And 
the  Sunday  Sun,  the  biggest  and  the  most 
complicated  of  the  papers  to  print,  was 
entirely  converted  to  offset  by  the  end  of 
1981. 

The  results  of  this  intensive  training 
effort  are  impressive.  For  one  thing,  the 
quality  has  been  decent  from  the 
beginning,  says  Franconeri.  Even  more 
impressive,  however,  is  the  Sunpapers’ 
record  for  on-time  performance.  Com¬ 
paring  it  with  the  last  several  other  large 
metropolitan  dailies  to  convert,  it 
experienced  the  least  disturbances  to  its 
daily  operations. 

Despite  these  accomplishments,  Fra- 
coneri  is  proudest  of  the  impact  the  train¬ 
ing  program  had  on  human  relation  at  the 
Sun.  “Remember,  we  had  a  strike  six 
months  before.” 

“We  paid  everybody  for  training,” 
explains  Franconeri.  “Occasionally,  we 
had  to  pay  them  on  overtime,  because  we 
took  these  guys  out  of  the  shop  and  we 
had  to  replace  them  with  time-and-a-half 
people.  So  we  paid  a  very  expensive  price 
for  it,  and  they  know  it.”  Management 
worked  hand-in-hand  with  labor  through¬ 
out  the  entire  project  to  reach  a  success¬ 
ful  completion. 
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Prize-winning  exhibits  at  ANPA/Ri  show  in  Daiias 


FIRST  PRIZE-lsland  booth  over  1 ,600-square  feet  of  space  was  woo  by  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT-Ulond  booth  over  1 ,600-squore  feet  went  to 

Harris  Corp.  Autologic,  Inc 


FIRST  PRIZE-lsland  booth  under  1,600-square  feet  of  space  was  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT-lsland  booth  under  1,600-square  feet  went  to 

awarded  to  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Ferag,  Inc. 


FIRST  PRIZE-Non-island  booth  was  won  by  Lincoln  St.  Louis.  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT-Non-island  booth  was  awarded  to  Grandalf 

Data,  Inc. 
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At  ICMA: 

Competition  brings  change 


to  circuiation 

The  onslaught  of  new  competitive 
forces  upon  newspapers’  traditional  reve¬ 
nue  base  is  leading  to  major  changes  in 
newspaper  circulation  departments  and 
in  the  way  they  are  operated.  The  growth 
of  marriage  mail,  target  marketing,  new 
forms  of  advertising  distribution  and  new 
electronic  media  are  causing  many  news¬ 
paper  publishers  to  look  upon  their 
circulation  departments  as  potential  prof¬ 
it  centers.  As  a  result,  the  role  of  the 
circulation  manager  is  changing. 

The  circulation  managers  who 
attended  the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association  meeting  in  New 
York  this  week  appeared  acutely  aware 
that  their  jobs  are  becoming  much  more 
complicated  and  more  important  to  the 
total  newspaper  operation.  Circulation  is 
at  a  crossroads,  as  the  meeting's  theme 
suggested,  and  the  circulation  managers 
were  advised  to  take  that  message  back  to 
their  publishers. 

“Distribution  is  the  crucial  marketing 
function,  and  on  newspapers,  distribu¬ 
tion  is  the  job  of  your  circulation 
departments,”  said  Leo  Bogart,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  general  manager  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 
“That  job  has  become  more  complicated 
in  recent  years  because  of  the  massive 
changes  that  have  taken  place:  in  where 
people  live,  in  family  structure  and  life¬ 
style,  in  technology,  in  media  competi¬ 
tion.” 

He  explained,  “When  newspaper  read¬ 
ership  dropped  in  the  1970s,  retail 
advertisers  insisted  that  their  advertising 
coverage  levels  be  maintained,  within 
specific  zones  or  in  the  entire  market.  As 
a  result,  newspapers  with  falling  circula¬ 
tion  to  household  ratios  have  faced  sharp 
competition  from  radio  and  tv  advertis¬ 
ing,  from  shoppers,  doorknobbers  and 
direct  mail.  The  diversion  of  newspaper 
retail  advertising  to  these  other  media  has 
had  a  profound  effect  on  newspaper  eco¬ 
nomics.  But  it  also  affects  circulation 
directly,  because  advertising  is  a  major 
service  and  attraction  to  readers,” 
Bogart  said. 

Calling  newspaper  circulation  net¬ 
works  “a  major  organizational  resource 
—  a  unique  distribution  force  with  the 
capacity  to  blanket  their  entire  markets,” 
Bogart  suggested  that  the  “balance  of  re¬ 
venues  between  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  may  well  be  changing.” 

The  NAB  recently  visited  15  newspap¬ 
ers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and 
surveyed  the  organization,  operation  and 
marketing  orientation  of  the  circulation 
departments.  Bogart  reported  seven 


departments 

general  observations  gleaned  from  that 
survey: 

•“Circulation  management  is  shifting 
its  focus  from  the  handling  of  the  physical 
product  to  the  handling  of  information, 
with  the  computer  at  the  center  of  the 
change. 

•“Circulation  departments  appear  to 
an  outside  observer  to  be  led  and  staffed 
by  capable  and  dedicated  people,  but 
they  are  given  widely  varying  degrees  of 
financial  support  and  encouragement  by 
newspaper  managements.  As  in  every 
other  aspect  of  newspaper  operations,  an 
investment  in  compensation,  in  equip¬ 
ment,  in  services  and  in  the  working 
environment  is  bound  to  pay  off. 

•“There  is  a  striking  absence  of 
women  and  minorities  in  circulation  man¬ 
agement,  although  both  the  need  and 
opportunity  for  greater  involvement  are 
evident. 

•“Rather  little  of  the  research  that  has 
been  done  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
advertising  and  editorial  departments  has 
been  turned  in  the  direction  of  defining 
and  solving  circulation  problems. 

•“There  is  still  room  for  considerable 
expansion  in  the  training  of  circulation 
staffs  at  every  level.  Training  does  not 
appear  to  be  taken  seriously  by  many 
departments,  and  there  has  been 
insufficient  use  of  the  materials  and  pro¬ 
grams  produced  by  the  Newspaper  Read¬ 
ership  Project. 

•“There  is  a  big  basic  dilemma  as  to 
whether  circulation  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  independent  'profit  center'  within  the 
newspaper  organization,  operating  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  or  whether  its  pri¬ 
mary  job  is  to  maximize  the  numbers  that 
the  advertising  department  can  sell  to 
advertisers  at  a  profit.  Ideally,  both 
objectives  should  be  exactly  compatible. 
In  practice,  they  rarely  are.  We  can 
achieve  any  level  of  circulation  we  want 
—  but  at  a  price. 

•“Circulation  managements  have 
changed  their  outlook  dramatically  by 
accepting  the  marketing  concept  and 
recognizing  the  part  they  play  in  meeting 
the  newspaper's  overall  objective  of  serv¬ 
ing  its  community  and  its  advertisers. 
And  it's  because  the  requirments  of  both 
readers  and  advertisers  are  increasingly 
different  from  what  they  used  to  be  that 
circulation  is  the  key  to  successful  news¬ 
paper  marketing.” 

It  was  apparent  during  the  ICMA  meet¬ 
ing  that  even  though  circulation  managers 
feel  their  jobs  are  more  important,  they 
still  believe  they  have  an  image  problem. 
“I  don't  believe  we've  been  agressive 


enough  in  the  past,”  commented  William 
Jardine,  the  outgoing  ICMA  president 
and  retired  circulation  special  projects 
manager  for  the  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tri¬ 
bune. 

The  ICMA  members  elected  Charles 
B.  Harriman,  circulation  director  for  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  president  for  the 
I982-‘83  term;  Frank  W.  Arnold,  circula¬ 
tion  director  for  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News 
and  Observer-Times,  executive  vicepre¬ 
sident;  Jack  Butcher,  circulation  director 
for  the  Tampa  Tribune  and  Times,  first 
vicepresident;  and  Russell  Barcroft, 
circulation  manager  for  the  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  (Calif.)  News-Press ,  second 
vicepresident .  J ardine  becomes  chairman 
of  the  ICMA  board  of  directors. 

ABC  group  explores 
audit  improvements 

A  special  task  force  created  by  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  board  ol 
directors  has  begun  exploring  ways  in 
which  annual  ABC  newspaper  ‘white 
audit'  reports  can  be  made  more  useful  to 
advertisers. 

The  task  force  held  its  first  meeting 
during  the  ICMA  meeting  in  New  York 
City  this  week.  According  to  Grover 
Friend,  publisher  of  the  Bucks  County 
(Pa.)  Courier  Times  and  chairman  of  the 
task  force,  the  group  will  explore  the 
feasibility  of  providing  more  information 
on  newspaper  markets  in  the  audit.  Such 
information  could  include  demographic 
data,  readership  statistics  (perhaps 
drawn  from  newspaper  proprietary 
research  studies)  and  more  accurate  pop¬ 
ulation  statistics  then  are  now  included  in 
the  annual  audit. 

Friend  says  the  task  force  will  “raise  a 
lot  of  policy  questions  and  philosophical 
questions”  in  its  ongoing  mission.  “It  will 
take  some  time,”  he  said.  It  will 
ultimately  issue  recommendations  to  the 
ABC  board,  which  will  make  any  final 
decisions. 

Circulation  program 
short  of  funds 

The  proposed  circulation  management 
course  at  Empire  State  College  in  New 
York  State,  a  project  strongly  supported 
by  the  ICMA  board  of  directors,  is  short 
of  funding  and  needs  some  $25,000  in  the 
near  future  if  it  is  to  get  off  the  ground. 

A  representative  from  the  school,  Scott 
Chisholm,  sought  support  from  the 
circulation  managers  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  New  York  City  this  week.  He 
said  the  program  is  currently  $50,000 
short,  and  it  needs  at  least  half  of  that  sum 
to  begin  planning  the  course  curriculum. 

Outgoing  ICMA  president  William  Jar¬ 
dine  asked  circulation  directors  whose 
newspapers  have  not  contributed  to  the 
program  to  request  a  $300  pledge  for  the 
next  three  years  from  their  newspapers  to 
support  the  program. 
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At  ANPAIRI 

Editor  prescribes  success  formuia 


Bob  Haiman,  executive  editor  of  the 
Si.  Petershurf!  (Fla.)  Times,  played  the 
devil's  advocate  during  a  session  of  the 
ANPA  Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference  this  week,  and  told  newspaper 
executives  that  they  had  better  shape-up 
their  operations  or  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  those  newspapers  around  the  country 
that  have  gone  out  of  business. 

"We  know  what  we  need  to  do."  he 
said.  “We  need  to  make  it  easier  to  place 
space  in  newspapers.  We  need  to  create 
the  right  zoned  and  suburban  splits.  We 
need  to  create  splits  and  zones  which  are 
demographic  and  psychographic  as  well 
as  geographic. 

“We  need  to  have  more  sections  for 
flexibility  and  efficiency.  We  need  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  local  news  and  on  making 
foreign  news  and  national  news  more 
relevant  to  local  readers.  We  need  to  help 
readers  cope,  rather  than  just  overwhelm 
them  with  the  size  of  the  problem. 

Greater  quality 

"We  need  to  look  for  success  stories, 
as  well  as  unsolved  problems.  We  need  to 
print  both  the  news  and  the  advertising 
content  of  our  papers  with  much  greater 
quality,  fidelity  and  sharpness. 

"And  we  need  to  know  much  more 
about  our  circulation  area  and  how  to 
increase  penetration  in  it. 

“We  can  spook  ourselves  silly  worry¬ 
ing  about  what  might  happen,  but  I  urge 
you  not  to  do  that."  Haiman  said.  “We 
can  do  all  that  1  mentioned  if  you  and  1 
will  only  once  again  demand  excellence 
of  our  staffs,  our  colleagues  and  our¬ 
selves.  Then,  we  will  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  electronic  world.  If  we  do  not. 
then  we  shall  surely  be  losers,  and  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  all  about  it  in 


an  electronic  newspaper. 

Haiman  discussed  four  aspects  of  the 
newspaper  business:  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion.  production  and  news  or  editorial. 

Ad  shortcomings 

“1  wonder  why  it  took  us  so  long  to 
agree  on  standard  ad  units,  which  make  it 
easier  for  advertisers  to  spend  money 
with  us  rather  than  with  somebody  else." 
Haiman  asked.  ‘‘1  wonder  why  ad 
departments  at  some  newspapers  still 
allow  the  ugliest,  blackest,  most  beat-up 
signs  and  illustrations  to  be  sent  to  the 
camera  department.  I  wonder  why  ad 
departments  at  some  papers  still  resist 
offering  advertisers  smaller  splits  and 
zones  and  regions  so  the  man  can  buy 
what  he  needs  and  can  afford. 

“I  wonder  why  is  it  that  four  out  of 
every  10  newspapers  in  this  country  still 
don't  have  a  non-subscriber  publication 
so  the  paper  can  offer  advertisers  total 
market  coverage?" 

Circulation 

Haiman  moved  on  the  circulation 
department  about  which  he  asked  how 
easy  it  was  for  a  subscriber  to  get  the 
newspaper. 

“What  do  the  racks  look  like  in  your 
city?  Sharp,  painted,  in  good  repair. 
What  do  the  trucks  look  like?  Sharp, 
painted,  in  good  repair? 

“What  is  your  paper  doing  to  react  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  your  customers 
don't  live  the  way  they  used  to — in  single 
family  homes.  Does  your  paper  have  a 
plan  to  get  into  the  highrises  to  sell  and 
deliver?  What  do  the  carriers  look  like? 
Clean,  neat  and  shaved? 

Production  area 

In  the  production  area.  Haiman  said. 


‘  ‘  I  travel  a  lot  these  day s  and  I  read  a  lot  of 
newspapers.  Some  I  find  a  bit  hard  to 
read.  Too  many  are  still  badly  printed. 
Too  many  are  over-inked  and  smeared. 
Too  many  are  under-inked  and  faded. 
Too  many  have  uneven  type  and  crooked 
make-up.  Too  many  have  black  and  white 
photos  which  look  like  mud  and  color 
photos  which  look  like  malted  ice  cream. 
We  need  to  have  those  things  fixed  if  we 
are  going  to  be  winners." 

Haiman  said  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  ink  is  bought  from  four  suppliers. 
Every  time  a  new  load  comes  in.  it  is 
tested  in  four  ways — for  mass,  grind, 
bleach  and  water  retention. 

“If  it  is  not  right,  we  don't  accept  it,” 
he  said.  “But  more  important,  we  feed 
those  test  results  back  to  our  suppliers.  I 
asked  our  production  manager  how  many 
other  major  newspapers  in  the  country  do 
all  that  testing — on  every  batch — and 
feed  the  results  back  to  the  ink  compan¬ 
ies.  Not  many,  he  said. 

Editorial  faults 

In  the  editorial  area.  Haiman  said, 
"The  aftermath  of  Vietnam  and  Water¬ 
gate  gave  many  of  us  cause  to  wonder  if 
the  charges  of  arrogance  and  eliteism  and 
pugnaciousness  which  had  been  leveled 
against  us  might  not  be  true. 

“Ten  years  ago  I  heard  editors  all  too 
often  acknowledge  that  they  weren't  real¬ 
ly  interested  in  what  readers  thought,  that 
they  were  the  editors  and,  by  God,  they 
would  decide  what  readers  ought  to 
read."  he  said. 

"Today,  there  are  very  few  editors 
who  resist  understanding  of  the  business 
side — and  if  you  still  have  one  at  your 
paper.  I  suggest  he  will  not  hold  his  job  for 
much  longer,  and  he  shouldn't. 


Bogart 

(Continued  from  page  II) 


said.  “If  they  can't  get  it  from  us.  they'll 
go  elsewhere.  Loss  of  circulation  leads  to 
loss  of  advertising,  and  that  can  only  lead 
to  high  subscription  prices  in  the  effort  to 
recoup  lost  revenues. 

Losses  would  hurt 

Bogart  said  if  newspapers  lost  a  fifth  of 
their  advertising  they  would  have  to  raise 
their  price  to  the  reader  by  nearly  three- 
fifths  in  order  to  balance  their  books. 

"The  most  comforting  face  is  that 
about  nine  of  ten  .Americans  are  still  look¬ 
ing  at  a  daily  newspapers  in  the  course  of 
a  week,  even  though  they're  reading  less 
often  and  fewer  different  papers,"  Bogart 
said.  "The  turnaround  is  yet  to  come,  but 
in  the  last  five  years,  audience  levels  have 
stabilized  after  eight  years  of  steady 
decline  and  in  spite  of  continuing 
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escalation  in  the  price  to  the  reader." 

Bogart  said  surveys  have  shown  that 
three  trends  in  newspapers  may  be  based 
on  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  public's 
interest.  The  trends  are  an  increased 
emphasis  on  local  news  at  the  expense  of 
national  and  international  news, 
increased  emphasis  on  features  and  less 
on  hard  news;  and  increased  packaging  of 
content  in  magazine  type  sections. 

"At  least  some  of  the  changes  that 
newspapers  have  instituted  in  the  past 
several  years  might  be  due  for  recondera- 
tion."  he  said,  "if  only  becasue  they 
seem  to  be  tailored  to  people  who  don't 
read  rather  than  those  who  do.  They  all 
arise  from  an  assumption  that  what  ails 
ailing  papers  is  their  content  rather  than 
their  distribution  methods.  But  this 
assumption  is  challenged  by  the  evi¬ 
dence,  since  unsuccessful  papers  are  edi- 
tied  under  the  same  ground  rules  as  suc¬ 
cessful  ones." 


Cable-tv  partnership 
formed  in  California 

The  city  council  of  Long  Beach.  Cali¬ 
fornia.  approved  a  joint  venture  of 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  and  Times 
Mirror  Co.  to  operate  the  municipality's 
cable  system. 

The  venture  plans  to  make  the  cable 
system  fully  interactive  in  two  years. 

Times  Mirror  Cable  Television  will 
manage  the  system  under  the  existing 
Knight-Ridder  franchise  which  runs  for 
15  years. 

The  city  council  originally  awarded 
franchises  to  both  Knight-Ridder  and  TM 
Cablevision,  a  division  of  Times  Mirror 
Cable. 

The  two  companies  decided  to  join 
forces  and  operate  a  single  cable  system 
for  the  city  rather  than  run  competing 
systems  in  the  market. 
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National  News  Council 
upholds  sex  therapists 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Time  magazine  distorted  and  mis¬ 
represented  some  views  of  professional 
counselors  in  an  article  about  sex  ther¬ 
apy,  the  National  News  Council  con¬ 
cluded  in  upholding  a  complaint  against 
the  magazine. 

The  Council,  in  another  case,  rejected 
complaints  of  unfairness  and 
irresponsibility  against  the  Washington 
Post  in  connection  with  a  cancer  research 
series.  But  it,  nevertheless,  found  the 
stories  “flawed  to  some  extent  by 
sensationalism”  and  said  they  fell  below 
“the  Post’s  own  standards  for  journalistic 
fairness.” 

The  decisions  were  reached  in  an  April 
22-23  meeting  of  the  council  at  Stanford 
University,  the  first  time  the  body  has 
met  on  the  West  Coast. 

In  the  Time  matter,  Larry  L.  Con¬ 
stantine,  an  Acton,  Massachusetts,  fami¬ 
ly  therapist  charged  the  publication  with 
“systematic  distortion  and  misrepresen¬ 
tation”  in  a  September  7,  1981,  article. 
“Cradle  to  Grave  Intimacy.” 

He  complained  that  he  and  several 
other  professionals  were  made  to  appear 
as  advocating  sexual  relationships 
between  adults  and  children,  adding  that 
”...  none  of  these  professionals  cited 
is  in  any  sense  an  advocate  of  adult-child 
sex.”  According  to  a  Council  report, 
Jason  McManus,  Time’s  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  declined  to  respond  to  a  Council 
inquiry  about  Constantine’s  complaint.  It 
quoted  him  as  replying,  “  .  .  .we  have 
concluded  that  the  admission  of  the 
National  Ndws  Council  into  this  process 
does  not  serve  significantly  useful  proc¬ 
ess.” 

The  News  Council  declared  that  “Time 
reported  quotes  from  some  professionals 
in  the  field  of  sexual  health  in  such  a  way 
as  to  suggest  that  those  professionals  ( I ) 
shared  the  view  that  children  should  be 
allowed  to  conduct  a  ‘full  sex  life’  and  (2) 
shared  the  permissive  view  of  adult-child 
sex.” 

The  Council  chided  Time  for  failing  to 
publish  letters  by  prfessionals  protesting 
that  they  had  been  misrepresented. 

In  addition  to  the  Washington  Post, 
complaints  about  cancer  research  report¬ 
ing,  had  been  lodged  with  the  council 
against  an  October  22,  1981,  ABC  news 
“20/20”  program  and  Mother  Jones 
magazine  for  an  article  in  its  September- 
October  issue  last  year. 

The  Post  series,  which  ran  from  Octo¬ 
ber  18-21,  1981,  focused  on  the  defects  in 
the  testing  of  experimental  cancer  drugs 
by  the  National  Cancer  Institute.  In  his 
complaint  to  the  council.  Dr.  Herbert  D. 
Kerman,  president  of  the  Association  of 


Community  Cancer  Centers  called  the 
articles  lurid  recitals  for  complications 
and  deaths  which  “may  be  partially  fac¬ 
tual  but  are  written  in  a  manner  as  to 
substantially  impune  the  entire  efforts  of 
drug  development  of  the  NCI.” 

Dr.  Kerman  further  charged  “the  arti¬ 
cles  showed  no  evenhandedness  or  fair¬ 
ness  in  presentations  and  are  so  distored 
as  to  deny  the  very  great  advances  made 
in  the  experimental  drug  research 
effort.” 

The  council  lauded  the  Post  for  the 
length  of  time  it  spent  on  the  series  and 
the  depth  of  the  articles  but  added: 
“Unfortunately,  the  Post  adopted  a  sen¬ 
sational,  accusatory  tone  and  failed  in 
some  cases  to  supply  information  that 
would  help  the  reader  make  up  his  or  her 
mind  independently  about  the  issues 
involved  in  the  experimental  drug  pro¬ 
gram.” 

The  Council  also  rejected  the  charged 
that  ABC  was  irresponsible  or 
deliberately  unfair  but  found  the  program 
“fell  short  in  accuracy  and  responsibil¬ 
ity.” 

A  decision  in  the  Mother  Jones  com¬ 
plaint  was  deferred  to  allow  the  Council 
to  study  new  material  that  recently  has 
become  available,  according  to  executive 
director  William  B.  Arthur. 

A  complaint  that  an  October  19,  1981, 
Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  mis¬ 
represented  the  situation  in  El  Salvador 
was  found  by  the  council  to  be 
unwarranted. 

The  charge  was  made  by  Bruce  Camer¬ 
on,  director  of  the  Human  Rights  project 
for  Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 
and  Leonel  Gomez,  who  identified  him¬ 
self  as  a  former  advisor  to  the  assasinated 
head  of  the  Salvadoran  Peasants  Union. 

The  Council  noted  that  the  Journal,  on 
its  own  initiative,  ran  a  long,  follow-up 
interview  in  which  Salvadoran  unionists 
were  given  the  chance  to  present  their 
own  opinions  “directly  to  the  Journal 
readers.” 

“The  space  given  the  Salvadorans  to 
expatiate  on  their  views  for  the  enlighten- 
ment  of  Journal  readers  was 
remarkable,”  the  council  asserted. 

Also  rejected  by  the  Council  was  a 
complaint  against  the  Reader's  Digest  by 
a  retired  electrical  engineer,  who  chal¬ 
lenged  the  facts  in  a  June,  1981  article. 
“Nuclear  Power  in  Prospective.”  The 
complainant,  Albert  G.  Daniels,  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  design  of  a  nuclear  power 
plant  in  South  Carolina,  said  the  article  by 
Ralph  Kinney  Bennett  failed  to  support 
his  assertions  with  supporting  technical 
data. 

According  to  the  Council,  the  Digest 


article  “set  out  to  dispell  what  it  called  a 
fog  of  doubt  and  fear  about  nuclear 
generating  plants.” 

The  Council  said  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
complaint,  the  Digest  presented  Daniels 
with  the  bases  for  the  article’s  factual 
conclusions.  Although  Daniels  then 
offered  a  new  challenge  to  the  article’s 
conclusions,  the  “facts”  remaining  in 
dispute  “are  not  yet  susceptible  to  objec¬ 
tive  prook,”  the  Council  stated.  There¬ 
fore,  the  Digest  “does  not  seem  to  have 
an  obligation  to  continue  the  dialogue,” 
according  to  the  Council. 

In  response  to  another  complaint  about 
ABC’s  “20/20”  program,  the  News 
Council  offered  a  divided  opinion  regard¬ 
ing  the  network’s  fairness  and  accuracy 
in  the  case. 

Lyle  M.  Nelson,  Stanford  Com¬ 
munications  Professor,  contended  that  a 
March  4th  “20/20”  segment  inaccurately 
left  the  impression  that  a  visiting  Polish 
scholar  might  be  a  spy. 

According  to  the  complaint,  the  net¬ 
work  obtained  an  interview  with  Marek 
Samotyj,  a  Fulbright  scholar  participat¬ 
ing  in  Stanford’s  Professional  Journalism 
Fellowship  Program.  The  segment 
described  the  theft  by  the  Soviet  Union  of 
high  technology  equipment  and  knowl¬ 
edge  from  companies  in  an  area  near 
Stanford  called  “Silicon  Valley”  because 
of  its  heavy  manufacture  of  microchips. 

Nelson  said  that  “20/20”  did  not  warn 
Samotyj  the  program  was  about 
espionage  and  that  the  interview  was 
obtained  on  an  “entirely  false  and 
unprofessional  basis”  since  the  Pole  was 
“unsophisticated  in  the  ways  of  U.S. 
television  journalism.” 

The  interview.  Nelson  said,  may  have 
serious  consequences  for  Samotyj  and  his 
career.  He  had  been  the  editor  of  a  tech¬ 
nical  magazine  in  Poland. 

The  council  said  it  could  not  find  the 
“20/20”  crew  “guilty  of  the  extreme 
charge  raised  by  the  complainant  but  it 
does  find  (the  program)  did  not  live  up  to 
the  high  standards  of  fairness  in  arranging 
the  interview  ...  to  the  extent  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  complaint  is  found  war¬ 
ranted.” 

The  charge  that  the  program  gave  the 
impreesion  that  Samotyj  might  be  a  spy 
also  was  found  unwarranted  by  the 
Council. 

The  Council  pointed  out  that  ABC  used 
the  word  spy  and  espionage  in  advertising 
the  program  but  failed  to  mention  them  to 
Samotyj  when  seeking  the  interview. 

Turned  down  by  the  Council  was  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  complaint  that  said  the  filmed 
interview  distorted  what  the  Polish  schol¬ 
ar  said. 

However,  the  Council  deplored  the  use 
of  “splicing”  techniques  in  tv  interviews 
in  which  quotes  from  different  parts  of  an 
interview  are  spliced  together  to  create 
the  impression  of  being  one  continuous 
quote  —  a  devise  used  in  the  Samotyj 
interview. 

(Continued  on  page  M) 
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^OK  SALE 

60%  of  your  Presses’ 

Iifking  RoUcts 


.  .  .  with  K&F’s  Anilox*  Inking  System  Installation! 


Anilox  also  eliminates  th^  bx^r- 
ings,  drive  gears,  and  os<i^ating 
mechanisms  related  to  these  rollers. 
With  Anilox,  you’ll  get  your  paper jon 
the  street  faster,  too.  No  key  adjust¬ 
ments  to  make  —  ever!  And  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  revolution,  you  are  printing 
optimum  quality  copy.' 

An  Anilcnc  installation  by  K&F  sig¬ 
nificantly  reduce: 

•  ENERGY  COSTS  •  MAINTENANCE 

•  PRINTED  WASTE  •  INK  USAGE  - 

•  INK  MISTING.  •  PRESSROOM 

You’ve  heard  about  Anilox 

You’ve  read  about  Anilox 

Now,  see  Anilox  Systems  by  fCAW* 

curating  dai^  at: 

THE  CLEVELAND  PRESS 

pittsburgi^iibsF 

THE  QUAD  CITY  imES.. 
DAVENPORT.  IQW 


Let  us  show  you  why  Anilox  may 
be  right  for  you.  If  you^will  fill  in  the 
coupKDn,  or  call  us,  we’ll  send  you  de¬ 
tailed  literature  that  fully  explains 
the  Anilox  System. 


'The  Press  Conversion  People’ 


J  Please  furnish  me  complete  information  on  K&F's  Anilox  ■ 
Inking  System.  I 


^  I  Name  of  Paper _ _ _ 

■  Street  Address _ 

City _ _ _ State _ Zip _ 

■  Phone  _ 

*  K&F  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.  /  P.O.  Box  175  /  Granger, 
I  Indiana  46530  !  Phone  219  •  272-9950  Telex  233157 


’This  product  ambodieaa^hJiaiogy  developed  at  ANPARI 
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Syndicates 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

Pulitzer  cartoonists  team  up  on  panel 


Pulitzer  Prize  editorial  cartoonists 
Tony  Auth  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  Paul  Szep  of  the  Boston  Globe  are 
collaborating  on  a  new  humor  panel  titled 
“Full  Disclosure.” 

The  collaboration  debuts  in  newspap¬ 
ers  as  of  Labor  Day  with  syndication  by 
the  Washington  Post  Writers  Group. 


Early  sampling  of  "Full  Disclosure"  by 
Auth  and  Szep. 


“Full  Disclosure”  will  feature 
nonrepeating  characters,  at  least  initially. 
The  panel  will  be  largely  drawn  by  Auth 
and  conceptualized  by  both  cartoonists. 

This  will  be  the  first  effort  off  the  edito¬ 
rial  page  for  the  cartoonists.  Auth  won  a 
Pulitzer  for  editorial  cartooning  in  1976 


and  Szep  holds  Pulitzers  won  in  1974  and 
1977. 

Individually  both  editorial  cartoonists 
have  been  seen  nationally  for  a  number  of 
years — Auth  via  the  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group  and  Paul  Szep  with  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate. 

Szep,  a  native  of  Hamilton  (Ont.), 
Canada,  started  working  as  a  sports  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Hamilton  Spectator  at  the 
age  of  16.  He  worked  for  the  Financial 
Post  in  Toronto  before  joining  the  Boston 
Globe  in  1966. 

Auth’s  first  editorial  cartoons  were  in  a 
Los  Angeles  underground  weekly.  Open 
City,  and  next  in  the  Daily  Bruin  at  his 
alma  mater,  the  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles.  He  has  worked  as  a  hospital 
medical  illustrator  and  joined  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Inquirer  in  1971. 

Auth  says,  “In  12  years  of  political 
cartooning,  a  consistent  source  of  plea¬ 
sure  has  been  that  every  time  one  emper¬ 
or  gets  dressd,  a  couple  of  new  ones  turn 
up  naked. 

“Whether  from  myths  or  reality, 
sacred  cows  make  the  best  hamburger. 

Auth  considers  conceiving  and  draw¬ 
ing  cartoons  “a  joy.”  Szep  says  it's 
difficult  to  state  his  philosopy  of  humor 
“because  humor  and  philosophy  are 
about  as  far  apart  as  things  can  get.” 

Szep  adds,  “Humor  is  a  spontaneous 
reaction,  and  when  it  has  to  be  explained 
and  analyzed,  it  loses  its  spontaneity  and 
therefore  its  humor.” 

The  team  will  turn  to  “Full  Dis¬ 
closure”  as  a  two-column,  daily  panel. 


The  steering  committee  of  2 1  st  Century 
Comics  held  its  first  official  meeting  in 
New  York  June  14  and  elected  George  N. 
Gill,  president  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  Co.  as  president.  Scott  Schmidt, 
publisher  of  the  Daily  News  of  Los 
Angeles,  was  elected  vice  chairman. 

The  committee  which  will  direct  the 
comics  project  aimed  at  increasing  over¬ 
all  comics  readership  with  special 
emphasis  upon  younger  age  groups  also 
chose  Ted  Parmelee,  vicepresident  of 
marketing  for  Knight-Ridder  Newspap¬ 
ers.  as  chairman  of  the  financial  com¬ 
mittee  with  Bob  Hartmann,  general  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  as  vice  chairman. 

The  21st  Century  Comics  work  combin¬ 
ing  research  and  creative  promotion  of 
comics  will  be  financed  among  the 
membership. 

Major  newspapers  and  affiliated  com¬ 
panies  to  date  pledging  support  to  the  2 1  st 
Century  Comics  program  are: 

Baltimore  Sun,  Boston  Globe, 
Columbus  Dispatch,  Houston  Chronicle, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Peoria  Journal  Star,  Providence 
Journal,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  St. 
Petersburfi  Times,  Seattle  Times,  Toledo 
Blade  (Block  Newspapers),  Tulsa  World, 
Worcester  Telenranr, 

And  Capital  Cities  Communications, 
Greater  Buffalo  Press,  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers,  Inc.;  McClatchy  Newspap¬ 
ers,  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers, 
Inc.;  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
Texas  Sunday  Comics  Sections,  The  Tri¬ 
bune  Company,  Tribune  Company  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

*  * 

Lou  Cannon,  Washinf>ton  Post  White 
House  correspondent,  is  the  author  of  a 
new  book,  “Reagan”,  which  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Writers  Group  will  offer  in 


NEA  GRAPHICS  — “A  potent  tool  for  explaining  the  news!” 


Daryl  Moen,  managing  editor, 

Columbia  Missourian 

NEA  GRAPHICS  Portfolio  of  freestanding  illustrations 
adds  variety  and  depth  to  opinion, 
feature  and  sports  pages.  Included  in  the 
regular  NEA  Daily  Service  at  no  extra  cost, 

NEA  GRAPHICS  are  used  —  and  appreciated  —  by 
nearly  700  newspapers  across  the  country. 

That’s  readership! 

For  more  information  on  the  NEA  Daily  Service, 
call  Brad  Bushell  toll  free 
at  1-800-221-4816. 
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newspaper  serialization  beginning  Sep¬ 
tember  12. 

The  book  is  an  alternative  selection  for 
October  by  the  Book  of  the  Month  Club. 

The  serialization  in  five  2,500-word 
parts  follows  Ronald  Reagan  from  child¬ 
hood,  to  Hollywood,  to  the  California 
governorship  and  his  first  hours  as  Presi¬ 
dent  when  the  hostages  left  Iran,  and 
includes  his  environmental  views  and 
land  dealings  and  the  MX  missile 
decision. 

«  *  « 

Another  little  flap  in  the  arena  of 
recycling  syndicated  material  whirled 
across  some  pages  briefly  after  the  June 
19  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Argus  Leader  said  a 
local  artist  noted  that  the  June  13  Sunday 
“Blondie”  comic  page  situation  bore 
strong  resemblance  to  one  of  May  12, 
1%3.  A  Sioux  Falls  artist,  Pete  Kilian, 


owns  the  original  Chic  Young-drawn 
strip. 

The  June  13  strip  by  Dean  Young,  who 
took  over  the  strip  in  1973  when  his  father 
died,  depicted  Blondie  and  Tootsie  dragg¬ 
ing  their  husbands  to  a  lecture  under  their 
strong  protests  and  then  Dagwood  and 
Herb  sneaking  off  to  the  pool  hall  for  a 
game  and  returning  to  meet  their  wives  as 
if  they  had  been  at  the  back  of  the 
audience  all  the  time. 

Dean  Young  said  in  response  to  the 
flack,  “I  just  say  right  out,  all  our  stuff  is 
original.  If  we  were  not  constantly 
updating  our  humor,  we  would  have  been 
gone  a  long  time  ago.  It’s  not  even  the 
same  ending  on  the  comic  strip;  it’s  a 
different  ending.  I  mean,  golly,  give  me  a 
break. 

“You  can’t  reuse  old  gags.  They  are 
outdated  and  they  just  don’t  work.  But, 


we  can  maintain  the  basic  richness  of  the 
strip’s  nature  and  capture  the  charm  that 
is  inherent  in  the  strip  by  occasionally 
going  back  and  revisiting  some  of  the 
classic  experiences  that  have  occurred 
over  the  years.’’ 

Bill  Yates,  King  Features  comics  edi¬ 
tor,  responded,  “It’s  not  King's  policy  to 
repeat  strips.  But  at  the  same  time,  we’d 
like  to  point  out  that  this  is  not  a  life  or 
death  situation;  this  is  a  gag  that’s  being 
repeated  19  years  later,  and  even  then 
after  being  changed. 

“The  millions  of  loyal  fans  of  Blondie 
and  Dagwood  will  be  much  less  con¬ 
cerned  about  this  than  a  few  press  critics. 
After  all,  how  many  times  have  the  read¬ 
ers  of  ‘Blondie’  enjoyed  watching  Mr. 
Dithers  fire  Dagwood  or  chuckled  as 
Blondie  ‘saved’  Dagwood  money  by  buy¬ 
ing  a  new  hat  on  sale?” 


is  a  winner! 


“Richard  Simmons’  TV  show  and 
books  are  such  huge  successes  that 
we  know  his  newspaper  column  will 
bring  us  many  more  readers.  It’s  a 
natural  promotion  for  rack  cards, 
trucks  and  in-paper  ads.  We  think 

Simmons  is  great.”  -Jean  Adelsnnan 

Features  Editor,  Chicago  SutvTimes 


The  TV  sensation's  new  book  "Never-Soy- Diet 
Cookbook"  already  '3  No.  1  on  the  best-seller 
list ...  his  second  consecutive  No.  1 . 
SIMMONS  —  a  guaranteed  reader-grabber. 


For  samples  and  rates  contact: 
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4400  Johnson  Drive 
Fairway,  Kansas  66205 

1-800-255-4734 
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Hartnett  Johnson  Nelson 


USA  TODAY  CIRCULATION  EXECS — Frank  J.  Vega,  vicepresident/ 
circulation,  announced  three  circulation  executives  for  USA  Today,  which 
begins  publication  on  September  15. 

Richard  E.  Hartnett  was  named  director/circulation  operations;  Stephen  C. 
Johnson,  director/national  sales;  and  Robert  D.  Nelson,  director/promotion 
and  marketing. 

Hartnett  joins  the  staff  from  Gannett's  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today,  where  he  has 
been  circulation  director  since  1978.  Johnson  has  been  a  senior  circulation 
executive  with  the  newspaper  project  since  January,  1981,  and  earlier  was 
with  the  Oakland  Tribune.  Nelson  began  with  the  New  York  Times  on  the 
metropolitan  desk  and  then  moved  to  the  circulation  division  serving  in  a 
number  of  executive  posts. 


Thomson  and  Texan 
form  partnership 

International  Thomson  Organization, 
Ltd.,  the  Toronto-based  publishing  firm, 
is  getting  into  the  oil  and  gas  business  in 
Canada,  the  company  announced. 

International  Thomson  said  it  is  formi¬ 
ng  a  partnership  with  a  Texas-based,  pri¬ 
vately-owned  firm,  R.D.  Jensen  Holdings 
Ltd.,  of  Dallas. 

“The  partnership,  to  be  known  as 
Thomson-Jensen  Energy,  will  participate 
in  the  acquisition,  exploration  and 
development  of  oil  and  gas,”  Thomson 
said. 

International  Thomson  has  substantial 
interests  in  oil  and  gas  with  a  20%  share  in 
two  of  Britain’s  largest  North  Sea  oil¬ 
fields,  Piper  and  Claymore,  which  are 
now  producing  about  300,000  barrels  a 
day. 

Another  partnership,  Thomson- 
Monteith,  formed  in  the  U.S.  four  years 
ago,  has  exploration  and  production 
interests  in  Mississippi,  Texas,  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Louisiana. 

Thomson  is  best  known  for  its  publish¬ 
ing  holdings,  with  137  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.,  54  dailies  and  weeklies  in  Canada 
and  others  in  Britain. 

Richard  Jensen,  who  will  be  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  new 
partnership,  said  in  a  statement  that 
expansion  into  Canada  is  “a  logical  step 
since  it  would  appear  that  energy 
demands  will  continue  to  escalate  faster 
than  energy  development. 

“Moreover,  the  discouragement  of 
foreign  investment  in  the  energy  sector 
should  provide  Thomson-Jensen  with 


unprecedented  opportunities  for 
growth,”  Jensen  said. 

“Finally,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  tim¬ 
ing  is  right  to  set  up  operations  in  Canada 
as  there  are  signs  that  both  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments  are  now  pre¬ 
pared  to  reduce  some  of  the  taxes  and 
royalties  presently  burdening  the  oil  and 
gas  producer.” 

N.Y.  News  shows 
unions  its  books 

The  1 1  unions  of  the  New  York  News 
met  with  the  representatives  of  the 
accounting  firm  of  Peat,  Marwick,  & 
Mitchell  to  hear  a  report  on  the  paper's 
financial  condition. 

The  News  allowed  Peat  Marwick  to 
examine  its  books  on  behalf  of  the  unions. 

The  unions  wanted  to  know  the  tab¬ 
loid’s  projected  losses  through  1984  as 
they  consider  management’s  proposals 
for  contract  concessions  including 
layoffs. 

The  News  losses  are  expected  to  top 
$30  million  this  year. 

Managment  is  seeking  to  eliminate 
1,340  positions  from  the  paper’s  5,000 
total. 

The  drivers’  union,  with  1,000  Jobs  at 
the  News,  is  resisting  management’s  pro¬ 
posal  to  increase  the  use  of  independent 
wholesalers  to  deliver  the  paper. 

The  drivers  contend  this  would  result 
in  the  loss  of  too  many  jobs. 

Management  wants  the  independents 
to  deliver  papers  printed  at  its  envisioned 
satellite  plants  on  Long  Island  and  in  New 
Jersey. 


News  council 

(Continued  from  page  60) 


“ABC  News  has  presented  convincing 
evidence  that  the  full  recorded  interview 
was  about  spying,  and  the  portion  used  — 
while  it  suffered  from  too  tight  editing  — 
was  not  a  distortion  of  what  Mr.  Samotyj 
said.” 

Council  chairman  Norman  E.  Isaacs 
and  council  member  Elie  Abel,  both  Stan¬ 
ford  journalism  professors,  disqualified 
themselves  from  deliberations  in  the 
Samotyj  case. 

Complaints  against  a  Bill  Moyers’  CBS 
report  and  WBBM  news  radio  in  Chicago 
got  little  or  no  support  from  council 
members. 

Richard  A.  Armstrong,  president  of  the 
Public  Affairs  Council,  charged  that  a 
February  22-26  Moyers’  series  on  politic¬ 
al  actions  committees  “smacked  off 
intellectual  dishonesty.” 

The  News  Council  characterized  the 
broadcast  as  “robust  opinion  journal¬ 
ism.” 

It  said  the  complaint  points  up  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  network  news  programs  to  develop 
any  mechanism  by  which  opposing  view¬ 
points  can  be  expressed  on  the  air. 

The  Council  refused  to  consider  a  com¬ 
plaint  by  Ralph  Otwell,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  editor,  that  WBBM  had  broadcast 
a  false  rumor  that  he  and  Sun-Times 
sports  columnist  John  Schulian  had 
“agreed  to  part.” 

The  Council  said  it  deplored  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  reporting  rumor  and  gossip  in  com¬ 
mentary  columns  without  publishing 
details,  but  the  Otwell  complaint  did  not 
provide  the  best  case  to  “illuminate  the 
issue  because  the  specifics  were  not  of 
national  scope  or  interest.” 

Hammell  buys  back 
Alva  newspaper 

Richard  N.  Hammell  reacquired  the 
Alva  (Mich.)  Review-Courier  from  Dean 
DeVries  on  June  15. 

In  January  of  this  year,  Hammell  sold 
the  Review-Courier  to  DeVries  with 
some  conditions  and  options.  After  the 
sale,  DeVries  became  actively  involved 
in  businesses  in  California  and  Hammell 
agreed  to  repurchase  the  Review- 
Courier. 

Hammell  purchased  the  Review- 
Courier  from  the  Bicknell  family  in  1%9. 

Elmer  Farr  will  remain  as  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  paper. 

Approve  expansion 

A  $4.5  million  expansion  project  at  the 
Lakeland  (¥\a.)  Ledger  for  ihe  addition  of 
two  more  press  units,  a  10,000-square 
foot  mailroom,  and  the  purchase  of  four 
acres  for  use  as  a  parking  lot,  was 
approved  by  the  New  York  Times  Co.’s 
board  of  directors. 
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Pagination 

(Continued  from  page  34 f 

terns  to  the  newsrooms  rather  than  let  the 
computers  govern  the  newsrooms. 

“If  we  made  mistakes  along  the  way,” 
Leard  commented,  “the  main  one  possi¬ 
bly  was  sticking  too  closely  to  traditional 
procedures,  accepting  early  limitations 
on  editing  and  moving  paragraphs  in 
scanner  processing  or  merely  substituting 
VDTs  for  typewriters  as  though  they  we¬ 
ren't  tied  into  an  amazing  electronic  chain 
of  keying-in,  editing  cleanly,  forwarding 
paperless  copy,  hyphenating,  justifying 
and  typesetting.” 

In  the  same  symposium  on  editorial/ 
newsroom,  Michele  Kapecky,  chief  libra¬ 
rian,  Detroit  Free  Press,  described  the 
QL  electronic  library  retrieval  system  at 
the  Free  Press  which  is  also  designated  as 
a  regional  center  for  the  proposed  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper  data  bank  network. 

In  1979,  Kapecky  said,  K-R  formed  a 
task  force  of  editors,  systems  managers, 
librarians  and  corporate  production  staff, 
and  eventually  decided  on  a  kind  of 
regional  network  approach  to  electronic 
libraries.  This  regional  network  concept 
meant,  she  said,  locating  computer 
facilities  at  several  specific  newspapers 
which  would  then  service  and  maintain 
library  systems  for  other  K-R  papers. 

Once  committed  to  this  plan,  Kapecky 
stated,  K-R  was  limited  in  its  choice  of 
library  systems  to  one  that  would  operate 
on  large  IBM  mainframe  computers. 

The  system  that  was  chosen  was  a  QL 
system,  designed  in  conjunction  with  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  library,  and  K-R 
negotiated  with  QL  for  single-priced  soft¬ 
ware  to  be  installed  at  several  newspap¬ 
ers.  Installation  at  the  Free  Press  began 
early  in  1982,  Kapecky  said  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  went  operational  by  early  May.  At 
the  Free  Press  the  system  is  operating  on 
an  IBM  4341  and  the  paper  plans,  she 
stated,  to  store  about  500  million  charact¬ 
ers  a  year,  and  keep  at  least  5  years  of  text 
online. 

Newsroom  acceptance  of  the  new 
library  system  has  been  favorable,  she 
said.  Reporters  and  editors  who  have 
been  aware  of  the  limitation  of  the  old 
library  system  are  relieved  to  know  that 
their  material  will  be  available  more 
readily  and  that  response  to  their  requests 
will  be  significantly  faster,  she  stated. 

Robert  Farquhar,  assistant  managing 
editor,  Oklahoma  City  Times,  said  their 
online,  full-text  retrieval  newspaper 
library  system  was  a  success  after  seven 
months  from  the  date  of  installation.  The 
Oklahoma  system  runs  on  a  DEC/VAX 
1 1/  780  computer  using  basis  software  for 
the  library  program  that  was  written  by 
Battelle  Memorial  Research 
Laboratories  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Farquhar  said  in  the  fall  of  this  year  the 
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refinements  in  the  production  system  and 
more  memory  in  the  VAX,  will  allow  30 
to  35  simultaneous  users,  whether  they  be 
in  the  newsroom  or  not,  in  the  library 
itself,  in  a  bureau,  or  on  the  road. 

The  DEC/Basis  system  permits  a  user 
to  search  on  as  many  fields  as  desired, 
with  the  staff  members  searching  on 
roughly  one  dozen.  The  most  powerful, 
Farquhar  said,  is  free  text  in  which  you 
search  on  every  word  in  the  story. 

Searches  take  from  two  to  five 
seconds;  complicated  ones  take  from  12 
to  15  seconds  and  those  times,  he  said, 
have  remained  constant,  although  they 
now  search  on  seven  months  plus  of  stor¬ 
ies.  Today,  Farquhar  stated,  the  paper 
has  just  over  23,000  stories  in  its  database 
and  grows  at  an  average  clip  of  3 ,200  stor¬ 
ies  per  month.  At  this  point,  he  said,  the 
paper  was  saving  only  local  stories.  No 
national  or  international  stories  are  saved 
unless  there  is  an  Oklahoma  or  regional 
tie. 

“We  have  only  recently  begun  to  look 
seriously  at  marketing  the  library  to  out¬ 
side  users,”  Farquhar  said,  “and  we  have 
hired  a  consultant  firm  to  help  us  find 
some  answers  for  selling  to  outside 
users.” 

Commissioner  lauds 
Florida  NIE  program 

Florida’s  Newspaper  in  Education  pro¬ 
gram  got  a  boost  recently  when  State 
Commissioner  of  Education  Ralph  D. 
Turlington  endorsed  the  program  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  state’s  sixty-seven  district 
school  superintendents. 

“The  Newspaper  in  Education  pro¬ 
gram  offers  new  and  effective  ways  of 
making  available  to  students  appropriate, 
current  and  relevant  materials  which  will 
help  students  master  the  skills  necessary 
for  a  lifetime  of  learning,”  the  com¬ 
missioner  told  the  superintendents. 

Commissioner  Turlington,  in  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  value  of  newspapers  as  a  class¬ 
room  resource,  recommended  that 
educators  throughout  the  state  look  into 
the  Newspaper  in  Education  program  to 
see  what  benefits  their  district  could 
derive  and  what  NIE  could  add  to  their 
total  educational  program. 

The  Commissioner’s  letter  was  picked 
up  and  excerpted  in  Monday  Report,  a 
weekly  newsletter  sent  to  all  Florida 
educators  as  well  as  various  media  repre¬ 
sentatives  throughout  the  state. 

The  recent  spring  meeting  of  the  state 
advisory  committee  for  NIE,  held  in  Tal¬ 
lahassee,  was  attended  by  Commissioner 
Turlington  and  Deputy  Commissioner 
Roger  M.  Nichols.  The  fifteen  member 
committee,  composed  equally  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  educational  field,  the 
state’s  newspaper  publishers  and  NIE 
coordinators,  discussed  their  plans  for 
the  upcoming  year  with  the  Com¬ 
missioner  and  learned  his  agenda  for 
education  in  Florida. 


Newspaper  MD 
calls  for  more 
study  of  VDTs 

It  was  recently  estimated  that  as  many 
as  30%  of  workers  using  video  display 
terminals  may  suffer  from  cyberphobia  or 
fear  of  computers.  Dr.  Howard  Brown, 
medical  director.  New  York  Times,  told 
the  AN  PA  Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference  this  week. 

Brown  said  the  symptoms  include 
sweatiness,  palpitations,  headaches,  sto¬ 
mach  discomfort,  nausea  and  dizziness. 

Those  symptoms  abate  if  the  individual 
is  removed  from  the  stressor,  the  VDT, 
Brown  said,  but  added,  “That  is  not  an 
effective  cure  or  solution  because  per¬ 
manent  removal  may  not  be  feasible.” 

Brown  said  this  “psycho-social  issue” 
will  require  additional  investigation  and 
problem  solving  on  the  part  of  newspap¬ 
ers  that  use  VDTs. 

He  expressed  his  belief  that  other  of  the 
“negatives”  that  are  raised  about  VDT 
usage  have  or  will  be  dissipated  as  more 
and  more  research  is  published  . 

“It  has  been  claimed  that  radiation 
from  the  CRT  (VDT)  is  responsible  for 
birth  defects  and  lens  cataracts,”  Brown 
said.  “That  has  been  demonstrated  not  to 
be  true.  While  the  CRT  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  small  amounts  of  x-rays  from  the 
electron  gun,  no  scientists  have  been  able 
to  measure  these  x-rays  outside  of  the 
unit.  Whatever  is  generated  is  completely 
absorbed  by  the  unit  and  does  not  pose  a 
threat  to  the  user.” 

Brown  added  that,  “Other  electronic 
circuitry  in  the  unit  produces  radiofre¬ 
quency  waves  but  the  amount  measured 
has  not  exceeded  federal  government 
standards.  The  phosphors  on  the  screen 
unit  emit  visible  light  and  small  amounts 
of  ultraviolet  and  infrared  light.  The 
amount  of  energy  emitted  by  this  source 
is  extremely  small  and  cannot  have  any 
biological  effects.” 

In  summary.  Brown  said, 
“Electromagnetic  radiation  from  VDTs 
has  been  shown  not  to  pose  any  health 
hazards  of  the  type  ascribed  to  them — 
cataracts  or  birth  defects.” 

Brown  said  evidence  shows  that  ocular 
fatigue  symptoms  would  be  minimized  if 
glare  can  be  reduced  by  proper  lighting 
levels  and  angles  to  the  screen,  and  by 
purchasing  a  machine  with  good  charact¬ 
ers  and  sharpness,  and  with  appropriate 
screen  size  and  good  display  format. 

“With  properly  prescribed  lens,  proper 
lighting,  and  the  avoidance  of  glare,  the 
major  causes  of  eye  fatigue  symptoms 
can  be  eliminated,”  he  said. 

Brown  also  said  a  properly  designed 
workstation  can  contribute  “to  a  work¬ 
er’s  comfort,  job  satisfaction,  motivation 
and  sense  of  well-being  and 
accomplishment.” 
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Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


FOR  THE  ONE  publisher  in  10  really  serious 
about  promotion — The  Bottom  Line  tells  your 
local  merchant  why  he  should  use  more  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Weekly  questions  and 
answers  by  publisher-professor  use  fact,  logic 
and  humor.  S  Gale  Denley,  The  Journal.  Box 
278,  Bruce  MS  38915. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated).  Great  for 
weekend  section  or  entertainment  pages. 
Camera  ready.  Star  photos.  Our  8th  year.  Cine- 
man  Syndicate,  7  Charles  Court,  Middletown 
NY  10940;  (914)  692-4572. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS,  interviews  with  photos  of 
celebraties  and  national  political  figures. 
International  Photo  News,  8ox  2405,  West 
Palm  Beach  FL  33402;  (305)  793-3424. 


ROBIN  HOOD  DIDN’T  LIKE  THE  "KING" 
SYMM’s  Syndicated  Features:  The  choice  of 
regular  folks.  Romance  Books  in  Review;  The 
Futurists;  Survey  America;  Fireside  Mystery 
Serials;  Th  Critic/TV;  TheCritic/Movies;  MORE! 
SYMM's  Communications,  3744  Charle¬ 
magne.  Long  Beach  CA  90808;  (213)  420- 
9201. 

TWENTY-FIVE  (25)  camera-ready  features 
package,  ideal  daily/weekly  filler  for  special 
weekly  magazine  section.  Household  hints, 
gardening,  puzzles,  kid  features,  cartoon  fea¬ 
tures  and  quizes.  Weekly  or  monthly  package 
available.  R-GA8S.  Box  265,  St  Joseph  MO 
64501. 

"TODAYS  JACKPOT."  Generate  REAL  reader 
excitement  with  this  3  times  a  week  column! 
Details:  Cartoonmix,  Box  108,  Village  Station. 
New  York  NY  10014. 


“MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY  '-A  proven  weekly 
column  to  meet  your  need  for  money  saving 
consumer  news.  Samples.  Mike  LeFan,  1802  S 
13th,  Temple  TX  76501. 


Feature  Your  Feature  in 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 
And  Watch  Your  Syndicate  Sales 
Soar! 


THE  INDUSTRY’S 
MEETING  PLACE... 

When  you  need  to  reach 
newspaper  people 
you  can  meet  all  the  people 
you  want  to  meet — 
buyers,  sellers, 
employers,  jobseekers, 
and  more,  in  the  pages  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 

For  rates  and  info:  (212)  752-7053 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


NEWLY  FORMED  SHOPPER 
Weekly.  V/z  Million  free  circulation,  central 
Florida  shopper  looking  for  investors. 
$21,600,000  annual  potential.  25-30% 
"NET  PROFIT".  Box  4439,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partnership, 
loan,  depreciation  and  insurance  purposes. 
Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654  or  Robert  N  Bolitho, 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS  66207. 


Congratulations  to 
THE  DETROIT  NEWS 
for  making  Detroit 
a  new  city  of  Romance! 
ROMANCE!  BY  LANGDON  HILL 
America's  Most  Entertaining 
How-to  Column 

Box  30475,  Tucson  AZ  85751 


MYSTERY  FORUM  by  Bob  Myers  sorts  through 
the  more  than  400  new  mystery  and  detective 
books  published  each  year,  calls  on  previously 
published  works  as  well.  On  a  weekly  basis  the 
550  word  column  reviews,  reports,  analyses 
and  critisizes.  Feature  Associates,  3334  Ker- 
ner  Blvd,  San  Rafael  CA  94901. 


MEDICAL 

WINE 

WHAT’S  NEW  IN  MEDICINE? 

Latest  medical  news,  weekly,  with  com¬ 
mentary.  Samples  LAChotkowski,  MD.  FACP, 
1143  Chamberlain  Hwy,  Keinsington  CT 
06037. 

WINE  COLUMNIST— Vintage  California-based 
wine  writer  has  no-puff,  no-cliche,  inexpensive 
consumer-oriented  weekly  column.  6229  Fior- 
io  St,  Oakland  CA  94618;  (415)  653-4410. 

BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker. 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Brings  together  anxious  sellers 
and  eager  buyers! 

SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
Rte  1.  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


VALUATIONS  PERFORMED  for  estate,  tax, 
merger,  sale  and  other  purposes.  Hempstead  & 
Co.  21  E  Euclid  Av.  Haddonfield  NJ  08033; 
(609)  795-6026. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 

WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
James  W.R.  White 
Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  pro- 
fessional,  confidential  negotiations  for  sale  and 
purchase  of  highest  quality  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  da^ime;  (813)  446-0871 
nights:  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Brokers  You  Can  Trust 
Nationwide  Service 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 
CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 

PO  Box  86.  Headland  AL  36345 
Wayne  Chancey  (205)  693-2619 

Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198 

BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
W  B  GRIMES  &  CO.  INC 
1511  KSt,  NW 
Washington  DC  20005 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

ED  0  MEYER,  Licensed  Broker-Appraisals- 
Consultation-Sales.  Suite  101-E,  300  W 
Franklin  St.  Richmond  VA  23220.  (804)  643- 
7816  or  266-1522. 


JIMMY  CROWE 

I  CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
*  Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  markets.  114 
Wickersham  Dr.  Savannah  GA  31411;  (912) 
I  598-0931,  day  or  night. 

1  KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 

Over  500  sales  in  our  31  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties  — 
offices  350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R  KREHBIEL,  “Norton  Office  " 
PO  Box  88.  Norton  KS  67654. 

Office  (913)  877-3407 
ROBERT  N  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Office,” 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207,  Office  (913)  381-8280 

YOU  CAN  BET  ON 
i  E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS... 

I  If  your  game  is  equipment,  pro- 
j  ducts,  services  or  systems  used 
I  in  newspaper  production  (or  if 
I  you're  a  publisher  with  surplus 
I  equipment  on  your  hands)  E  &  P 
i  Classifieds  are  your  best  bet  to 
make  (or  save)  some  easy  money. 

E  &  P’s  Help  Wanted  ads  reach 
the  industry  people  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for  to  fill  that  open  position  at 
your  paper.  And,  Positions 
Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that  E 
&  P  Classifieds  ads  get  results! 


THE  MIDWEST 

11: _  BROKERS  AND  APPRAISERS 

ite,  tax.  of  weekly  newspapers 

pstead  &  and  small  dailies 

08033;  ROY  HOLDING  AND  ASSOCIATES 

Box  212,  Galva  IL  61434 

_  Phone  (309)  932-2270  or  879-2412 

Midwest  newspapers-Our  only  business 


WE  KNOW  TEXAS,  sell  only  Texas  newspapers. 
Bill  Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspapers.  Inc, 
1801  Exposition  Blvd,  Austin  TX  78703;  (512) 
E  476-3950. 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 

lets  pro-  EDITORS,  PUBLISHERS — I've  had  50  years 
saleand  experience  at  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch  editing, 
d  weekly  writing  news  and  features.  Helped  convert 
consider  newsroom  to  electronics.  Can  study  your  paper, 
ould  call  otfar  suggestions  for  improvements.  SELWYN 
»6-0871  pepper,  (314)  727-1609;  708  Francis  PI,  St 
Beach  FL  Eouis  MO  63105. 

_  JAMES  M  ADKINS,  Sr,  44  years  in  newspaper- 

all  consultant  services  and  special  advertising 
and  advertising  promotions.  (303)  841-4087, 
8102  Windwood  Way,  Parker  CO  80134. 

)RS  WE  GUIDE  YOU  to  practical  management  solu- 
45  tions  for  higher  productivty,  revenues,  profits. 

93-2619  years  in  group  newspaper  management. 
56-7198  Contact:  ROBERT  J  ROSSI 

_  Management  (kjnsultant  for  Newspapers 

S  2278,  RRl,  Brookneal  VA;  (804)  376-3021 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CALIFORNIA  mountain  weekly,  profitable. 
$468M  gross,  exceptional  potential  growth. 
Mel  Hodell,  Broker.  Box  22/7,  Montclair  CA 
l^raisjls.  91763;  (714)  626-6440. 

300  W  - 

04)  643-  CALIFORNIA  RESORT  WEEKLY.  National  tour¬ 

ist  area  increases  potential.  Attractive  terms. 
_  Box  4447,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUNBELT  DAILY,  Zone  6,  long  established. 
$1.5-$2  million  class,  profitable  against  com- 
^3  petition.  Fully  equipped,  excellent  real  estate, 

kets  114  supplement.  Premium  loca- 

1-  (9121  hon.  Substantial  cash,  principals  only. 

ZONE  3  NON-DAILY,  long  established.  $1  mil- 
_  lion  class.  Full  equipped,  top  class  plant.  Pro¬ 
fitable.  Paid,  with  TMC  supplement.  Sub- 
re  stantial  cash,  principals  only. 

5  _  PRIME  UNOPraSED  daily  and  non-daily  prop¬ 

erties,  Zones  3.  4,  6.  All  replies  confidential. 
Yffirp"  Write,  state  qualifications.  Box  4362,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

r  Office  ”  SMALL,  PROFITABLE  northern  California 
in  KS  ’  'mom  and  pop' weekly  in  mountain  hide-a-way. 
80  $77,000,  terms.  Broker,  (707)  983-6853. 

SMALL  TOWN  NEWSPAPER.  Excellent  build- 
ing.  Good  equipment.  Nice  living  area.  Must 

Ssee  to  appreciate.  For  more  information  write  or 
callGilbertJEggers,  Real  Estate,  1240WState 
St,  Albion  NE  68620;  (402)  395-6969. 

pro-  THREE  WEEKLIES  in  Zone  3;  "grass  roots" 

'  .  communities.  Over  150  years  of  publication; 

usea  grossing  over  $800,000.  Box  3957,  Editor  & 
(or  if  Publisher. 

TWO  SMALL  mid-Western  daily  newspapers 
“  with  stronggrowth  history.  Computerized  news, 

jet  to  composition  and  business  departments  in  each 
onev  offset  press  and  inserting  equipment. 

' '  Each  has  established  TMC  marketing  plan;  and 
reach  award-winning  editorial  record.  1981  com- 
binedgrosssaTesof  $1,600,000.  ReplytoBox 
I  look-  4421,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

[ion  at  _ 

tions  WEEKLY  in  Rocky  Mountain  area.  Recent  high 

,  p  growth  in  both  business  and  locale.  Over 

mat  t  $200,000  gross.  Challenging  role  in  colorful, 

lults!  dynamic  community.  Good  investment,  living, 

I  even  better  life.  Box  43%,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  26,  1982 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  i 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

LEGAL,  PAID  WEEKLY.  Zone  2  metro  area 
1981  gross  $320M  buys  opportunity.  Finan- 
^Kjj^lified  buyers  only.  Box  4416,  EditorA 


MAINE  WEEKLY — Long  established,  made 
modest  profit  in  '81  on  $195,000  gross  (Vi 
newspaf^,  i/i  commercial  printing).  Asking 
$16O.0i0O  with  building,  $135.ci00  without: 
$80,000  down.  Box  4437,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONALLY  DISTRIBUTED  monthly  rodeo 
publication  with  a  1981  gross  ot  $160,000. 
Box  4299,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OFFICE  BUILDING  in  growing  area  ot  southw¬ 
est  Florida,  approximately  6  years  old,  7800 
square  teet,  with  $800  a  month  income  from 
half  of  building  in  rentals,  other  half  has  fully 
equipped  print  shop  and  award  winning  weekly 
newspaper  with  8500  circulation.  Real  estate 
alone  appraised  at  $250,000.  Real  estate. 


with  assumable  mortgage  available.  For 
appointment  with  owner  write  Box  4443,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

GROWTH-ORIENTED  SHOPPER  over 
$1,100,0(X)  annual  gross.  90,000  current 
circulation,  7  editions  direct  mail.  Zone  9.  Ma¬ 
jor  advertisers,  full  staff  desiring  to  remain  with 
company.  Area  suitable  for  further  significant 
growth.  Box  4395,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

IF  YOU  ARE  without  competition  in  your  home 
base,  do  not  have  a  central  printing  plant,  and 
have  at  least  4500  paid  circulation,  our  widely- 
respected  group  of  community  newspapers 
would  like  to  discuss  purchasing  your  non-daily 
publication.  Flexible  arrangements  to  meet 
your  needs,  including  your  remaining  with  the 
newspaper.  No  paper  too  large  for  us  to  consid¬ 
er.  Please  send  information  to  Box  31752,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly  con¬ 
fidential. 


PUBUCATIONS  WANTED 

WIDELY-RESPECTED  publisher  is  interested 
in  acquiring  profitable  non-newspaper  publica¬ 
tions  (newspaper  format)  with  gross  or  potential 
in  excess  of  $500.0(X).  Flexible  arrangements 
to  meet  your  needs  including  you  remaining 
with  the  publication.  Please  send  information 
to  Box  3671,  Editor  &  Publisher  All  replies 
kept  strictly  confidential. 

SHOPPING  GUIDES 

SEND  THE  KIDS  TO  DISNEYWORLD 
And  spend  the  afternoon  in  my  workshop  I  will 
show  you  new  ways  to  make  more  money.  Estil 
Cradick,  950  Parkwood  Dr,  Dunedin  FL 
33528,  adjacent  to  Clearwater:  (813)  733- 
1678. 


World's  first  totally  automated  CSK 
in-line  manufacturing  system' 
Short  runs  available  •  Fast  estimates 
High  quality  •  Hard  &  Solt  cover 

Call  TOLL  FREE  800-537-6727 
or  in  Ohio  call  collect  419-289-6051 
PO  Box  159F»Ashland  Ohio  44805 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ATTENTION  CIRCUUTORS  OR  PUBLISHERS 
No  newspaper  is  too  large  or  too  small  for  our 
organization  to  give  your  circulation  figures  a 
boost.  Telephone  marketing  experts.  Use  the 
BEST  and  it  will  cost  you  LESS.  Write  or  call 
Campbell  and  Associates,  3864  Center  Rd.  # 
IOC,  Brunswick  OH  44212:  (216)  225-7440. 


MARKETING  ft 
READERSHIP  RESEARCH 


WE’RE  IMPROVING  AD  REVENUE 
THROUGH  MARKET  RESEARCH 

The  first  goal  of  a  market  research  company 
must  be  to  provide  its  clients  with  accurate 
readership  research.  At  Consumer  Data  we 
believe  the  role  of  a  newspaper  research  firm 
does  not  end  there. 

We  have  created  for  each  of  our  c  I  ients  a  unique 
competitive  edge  that  has  resulted  in  improved 
ad  linage  from  their  advertising  base. 

Our  aim  is  to  become  a  part  of  your  manage¬ 
ment  team.  From  our  presentations  to  top  man¬ 
agement.  to  our  sales  seminars  with  your  sales 
force,  we  work  to  make  your  research  data  a 
useful  and  profitable  tool. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you  just 
how  profitable,  productive  and  affordable 
research  can  be.  Call  our  Director  of  Newspaper 
Research.  Jack  Brodbeck.  at  (305)  655-0926, 
or  write  for  our  brochure. 

CONSUMER  DATA 
Comeau  Building 
319  Clematis  Street 
West  Palm  Beach  FL  33401 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


MARKETING  SERVICES 

BUY  THE  BEST  CIRCULATION  TEAM  ! 
in  the  industry  for  your  telephone  marketing 
Don  White/Bob  Giambelluca.  (716)  688-4162 

INCREASE  YOUR  SUBSCRIBER  share  ot  mar- 
ket  with  Mediamax.  Cost  effective  telephone 
and  crew  sales  programs.  National  references 
upon  request.  Jim  Gould  (716)  631-8220. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

I - 

'  "HOW  TO  SELL  REAL  ESTATE  IN  TODAY'S 
MARKET  WITH  RESULT-GETTING  CLASSI¬ 
FIED  "  IS  the  title  of  a  new  book  by  America's 
foremost  authority  on  real  estate  advertising. 
This  book  will  aid  your  staff  in  preparing  good 
real  estate  copy,  and  is  a  great  tool  to  get  into 
the  hands  of  your  real  estate  advertisers.  It's 
only  $5.95  per  copy,  with  quantity  discounts 
available.  To  place  your  order,  or  for  more 
information,  call  or  write:  CLASSIFIED 
INTERNATIONAL.  321 1  N  74th  Av.  Hollywood 
FL  33024:  (305)  981-1240. 

"101  r'Sult  GEniNG  classTfied  CAM- 
PAIGNS"  will  help  to  make  sales  from  your 
Classified  department  easier  by  providing  you 
with  the  research,  sales  letters  and  original 
copy  tor  101  categories  of  business,  merchan¬ 
dise  and  seniices.  All  your  salespeople  have  to 
do  IS  make  a  prospect  list  for  each  category  and 
start  selling  from  the  book  right  away.  At 
$49.95,  (less  than  $0.50  a  campaign),  you're 
sure  to  increase  sales.  Send  your  order  now  to 
I  CLASSIFIED  INTERNATIONAL.  3211  N  74lh 

.1  Av.  Hollywood  FL  33024 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  — $4.50  per  line. 

2  weeks— $4.00  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks — $3  40  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks — $2  80  per  line,  per  issue. 


Effective  January  2,  1982 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
s.  1  week  —$3.00  per  'ine. 

I.  per  issue  2  weeks— $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

!.  per  issue  3  weeks— $2  25  per  line,  per  issue, 

i.  per  issue.  4  weeks— $2  00  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $4  50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.00  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 

Features  Available  and  Announcement  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1 
time-S85  per  column  inch;  2  times-$75  per  column  inch;  3  times-$70 
per  column  inch;  4  times-$65  per  column  inch. 

Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

OEADLINEiEvery  Tuesday,  2  pm  New  York  Time, 
for  Saturday's  issue. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


MHcr  &  PvblisiMr 

575  Lexington  Av,  NY.  NY  t0022.  (212)  752-7050. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company - 


Classification. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

BUSINESS  SERVICES 

AUDIO-VISUAL  SERVICE 
PASSING  THE  CO-OP  BUCKS,  explanation  of 
co-op  advertising.  137  slides,  ^nchronized 
tape,  script,  13'/?  minutes... $285  investment 
buys  invaluable  teach/tram  tool  for  ad  sales 
staff,  management,  personnel.  Send  check  to: 
CO-OP  UNLIMITED  ',  20990  N  Exmoor  Av. 
Barrington  IL  60010.  (312)  381-6933.  4 
weeks  delivery.  10%  discount  before  July  16. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


PASSING  THE  CO-OP  BUCKS,  explanation  of  ,  CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 
co-op  advertising.  137  slides,  ^nchronized  i 

tape,  script,  13',^  minutes... $285  invKtment  j  berkEY  DIFFUSION  HEAD  Graphic  Master, 
buys  invaluable  teach/tram  tool  fw  ad  Mies  i  4901-84.  Purchased  :  ew  September 

*  1978.  $19,800  FOB  Bloomsburg  PA  Contact 
CO-OP  UNL  MITED  ,  ^09^  i  Charles  Trettel.  Press  Enterprise  Inc.  3185 

Barrington  IL  60010.  (312)  3p-69p_4  ]  Lackawanna,  Bloomsburg  PA  17815:  (717) 
weeks  delivery.  10%  discount  before  July  16.  784-2121. 

M.QMf  II  ccDl/f/^PC  !  KAMERAK  SQUEEZE  LENSES 

ClnCULATIUN  I  Variable  4nses  0  to  8%.  Fixed  lenses  up  to 

DICK  LEVIS  provides  the  finest  telephone  sales  i  iiMF^  K'”™  *(21^43*7  2779 

and  paid  in  advance  crew  orders  in  the  industry!  ;  i  J  p.  qqoq. 

Call  me  at  (201)  772-7002  for  action! 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  26,  1982 


Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  responses  daily. 

Run  ad _ Weeks _ TillFotbidder 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Mail  to:  Editor  &  Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  NY  ^0022. 


- - 1 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  j 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  «  DARKROOM 


SQUeue  Lenses,  new  and  trade  ins.  . 
Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Bm  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


IF  YOU'VE  WANTED  to  get  into  computerized 
tiookkeeping,  here's  the  way  to  do  it  easily  and 
inexpensiveTy.  We  have  an  accounts  receivable 
program  designed  for  weekly  newspaper  or 
shopper  operations  which  runs  on  Radio  Shack 
Mo^l  II  microcomputer.  It  has  nine  posting 
categories,  including:  display,  classified  dis¬ 
play,  regular  classified,  1^1,  job  printing,  web 
printing,  other  and  receipts.  The  program  is 
very  "user  friendly. "  You  don't  need  a  degree  in 
computer  science  to  operate  it.  It  calculates 
service  charges  and  prepares  itemized  state¬ 
ments  for  end  of  month  billing,  including 
individual  statements  needed  for  coop 
reimbursement.  The  program  generates  over 
35  information-packed  reports,  and  overall,  is 
an  extremely  valuable  business  tool.  For  a  bro- 
cure  describing  the  program  in  detail,  write: 
The  Chiefland  Citizen,  (Irawer  980,  Chiefland 
FL  32626,  or  call  Walter  H  Wilson  at  (904) 
493-4796. 


COMPUTERS 


COMPUGRAPHIC  Unified  Terminal  System 
(UTS)  with  five  (5)  terminals.  Includes  line 
printer  interface  with  hardware,  dual  controller 
interface  (DUTS)  with  hardware,  capable  of 
handling  two  newswire  services  low  or  high 
speed,  fype^tter  interface,  all  cables  for  ter¬ 
minals  and  line  printer  hookup.  In  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  under  warranty  extension  agreement. 
Available  separately,  spare  kit  for  2214 
Videosetter.  (^11  Lou  Murray  or  Mr.  Morin  (703) 
433-2702. 

FOR  SALE:  FOUR  IBM  SYSTEM  7's 
Contact:  Joseph  Bright.  Calkins  Newspaper 
(215)752-6715 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and  s^re  parts. 
Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers 
Sta-Hi  251  stackers 
Cutler  Hammer,  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104A's 
NORTHEAST  ST(5rAGE  &  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  257-7557 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and  Mag- 
nacraft  labeling  machines  with  single  and  mul¬ 
tiwide  label  heads  and  quarter  folders.  Model 
227E-277  Mueller,  two  into  one  inserter.  Six 
years  old,  good  condition.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Hels- 
ley;  (800)  527-1668  or  (214)  357-0196. 

MUELLER  Model  259  high  speed  counter¬ 
stacker,  new  1979. 

Ferag  conveying  systems,  2  forwarding  sta¬ 
tions,  2  delivery  stations,  like  new.  We  will 
sell  part  or  all. 

(X>unt-0-Veyors  Model  106,  right  angle  turn 
available. 

Signode  strapping  machines,  Bunn  Tying  ma¬ 
chines. 

I  PEC 

97  Marquardt  Dr.  Wheeling  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 

ONE  HYTROL  omniflex  wire  mesh  belt  con¬ 
veyor.  10'  long  infeed  tangent  ending  in  90 
drgree  cunre.  Belt  18"  wide.  Vx  tm  motor  208 
volt  3  phase.  Conveyor  speed  75  FPM.  CXxi- 
veyor  is  still  in  original  shipping  case,  never 
used.  $3800.  Firm  FOB  my  dock.  SougCifers, 
(415)  757-1515. 

SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER— Model  1954,  4 
Double  Gripper  Horizontal  Hoppers.  Buffalo 
Courier  Express,  Hermann  Karl,  (716)  855- 

6382. _ 

2-SHERIDAN  48P  inserters 
HH  hopper  heads.  MS  delivery  drive 
Contact  Jim  O'Dell 
THE  ORLANDO  SENTINEL 
(305)  420-5614 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FIVE-UNIT  E-CON-O-WEB  press  VS  and  Vx 
fold,  brown  Caravell  camera.  National  plate 
processor,  plate  burner,  light  tables,  etc.  Sell  or 
i^se.  Call  William  Trausch  (213)  928-5591. 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS— We  Buy/Sell.  Kramer  & 
Cramer  Inc,  540  Frontage  Rd,  Northfield  IL 
60093;  (312)  446-7017. 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I.  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 

MODEL  6100  Hendrix  with  5  terminals.  Has 
been  very  dependable.  Best  offer  takes  it.  Write 
or  call  Production  Manager.  Bob  Fisher,  Citizen 
Publishing  Co,  Beaver  Dam  Wl  53916;  (414) 
887-0321,  ext  54. 

SPARE  PARTS  KIT  for  Mergenthaler  V-l-P, 
model  7245-3A/B.  Asking  $500.  Call  Mr 
dePascale,  (201)  347-5400. 

TYPESETTING,  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT.  Buy 
and  sell.  10%  commission.  Financing  avail¬ 
able.  Bob  Weber,  (216)  729-2858. 

TV/0  CG  Videosetter  I's,  including  spare  parts 
kit  and  4  fonts  (News  #4  and  Sans  #2)  S/N 
037315  and  A47319,  October  1973.  $1500 
each.  Call  Mr  dePascale.  (201)  347-5400. 

TELERAM  P1800  portable  terminal  for  sale. 
Serial  #1650.  Good  condition.  Call  Jess  Hill¬ 
man,  (601)  328-2424. 


Harris  V-15A,  add-on  units,  1977. 

Harris  V-15A,  8  units.  Upper  former,  1974. 
Cottrell  V-25,  Vx  and  V5  folder  JF-1. 

Goss  Community  add-on  units,  1969-76. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  Vx  folders. 

Goss  4,  6,  8-position  roll  stand. 

Goss  1500  series,  4  units.  1975. 

Goss  Community,  3  unit  press,  1978. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22  Vx",  45  V5". 

Fincor  motor  and  controls. 

Harris  845,  22Vx,  8  units,  1973. 

Harris  845,  6  units,  22Vx". 

Harris  V-25,  8  units,  1978. 

3  Butler  pasters,  1600  FPM,  1975. 

(>>lor  King  presses  and  units. 

Fairchild  Color  King.  4  units,  1969. 

Harris  V-25,  4  units,  1978. 

WILL  SELL  COMPLETE  PRESSES  OR  ANY 
COMPONENTS  SEPARATELY. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  plants. 


IPEC,  INC 


97  Marquardt  Dr 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 

HOE  Lithomatic,  5  units 
HOE  Convertible,  8  units 
HOE  Colormatic,  8  units 
Contact  Gene  Bell 
THE  ORLANDO  SENTINEL 
(305)  420-5601 

MERGENTHALER  PACER  36"  web  offset 
press,  serial  #225,  with  2  units,  Mogul  folder, 
and  Stobb  stacker.  (415)  873-2640. 

MARTIN  FLYING  PASTERS  new  1979,  runn- 
on  Urbanite,  will  sell  all  6  or  individual. 
WEB  SPECIALISTS,  3  web  angle  bar  nests-12 
page  tabs,  collect  per  web,  ruuning  on  Ur¬ 
banite. 

IPEC,  INC,  97  Marquardt  Dr,  Wheeling  IL 
60090,  (312)  459-9700,  Telex  20-6766. 

ROYAL  ZENITH  Polygraph  4  unit  Web  Offset 
Press,  174b"x24‘/S"  wide,  with  2  Roll  Stands, 
Folder,  Sheeter,  $34,500.  (415)  873-2640. 

j  12  UNITS  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS.  Hoe-Aller 
Lithomaster.  2  folders,  reel  stands,  4  motors.  2 
controllers.  Can  be  seen  in  operation  at  Poto- 
I  mac  News,  Woodbridge,  Virginia.  Contact 
I  Glenn  lessee,  (703)  670-8151. 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES  is  offering  36  units 
of  Hoe  Color  Convertible  and  6  folders  as  com¬ 
plete  presses  or  parts. 

I  (213)  257-7557 


AN  PA  BOOTH  447 


ONE  invites  everyone  at  ANPA  to  visit  our  booth 
and  discuss  upcoming  press  equipment  re¬ 
quirements.  Below  are  some  of  the  presses 
presently  offered  by  ONE. 

GOSS  SC,  7  units,  circumferential,  1978. 

SC  upper  former,  1975. 

Community,  3  units,  1969. 

Community,  4  units,  1981. 
immunity  add-on  units,  1968-75. 
Suburban  1500,  4  units,  1975. 

Suburban  15(X},  5  units,  1973. 

Urbanite.  10  units,  1980. 

Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders. 

SU  folder,  half/quarter/double  parallel. 

Metro.  6  units,  mid-1970's. 

HARRIS  V15  A,  6  units,  1977. 

V15  A,  5  units,  1973. 

V15  A  add-on  units,  1969-77. 

V22,  5  units,  remanufactured. 

V25,  7  units,  1978. 

V25,  4  units,  1978. 

V25  add-on  units,  1971-78. 

Folders:  JF7.  JFl,  JF4,  JFIO,  JF25. 

845,  4  units,  1975. 

845,  6  units,  1971. 

HOE  Lithomatic  2,  9  units,  5  (^lor  Humps. 

SOLNA  KING  Color  Kins,  5  units.  1979. 
Newsking,  6  units,  1970. 

BUTLER  AND  CARY  Auto-Splicers. 

GREG  SHEETERS,  imprinters,  etc. 

ONE  Corporation 

1820  Briarwood  Industrial  Ct,  NE 
AtlanU  GA  30329 

(404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 

FOR  SALE:  GOSS  Metro.  6  units,  one  half  deck, 
RTP's  uniflo  double  2: 1  folder,  balloon  forme¬ 
rs.  3  web  angle  bar  arrangement,  spare  parts 
and  related  plateroom  equipment.  Box  4422, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOSS  URBANITE  PRESS 
7  unit  Goss  Urbanite  press  with  two  folders, 
recently  reconditioned,  available  for 
immediate  delivery. 

Urbanite  units  available  which  can  be  offered 
stacked  or  floor  position,  complete  with  roll 
arms. 

Urbanite  folders  complete  with  upper  former 
and  drive. 

Offered  exclusively  by 
INUND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Sante  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 

GOSS  MARKI,  16GOSS  units  23  9/16A80  and 
82.  12  Mark  I  Goss  units  22  Vx  A  80,  8  half 
decks  A  80  and  82. 6  color  humps  A  80  and  82. 
4  2:1  folders  inverted  and  regular  23  9/16,  2 
2: 1  folders  regular  22  Vx.  6  Goss  auto-pasters, 
18  Kline  reel  stands.  2  balloon  former  assembl¬ 
ies,  4  double  width  portable  ink  fountains. 
Many  other  parts  available.  Please  call  Mr 
Headliner,  Printing  Press  Services  Inc,  E  34th 
St,  Cleveland  OH;  (216)  883-8724. 

UK  factory  phone  011-44-772-797050. 


7  UNIT  Community,  2  folders,  1975 

5  unit  Harris  V22.  RBI  folder 
Vanguard  V-15.  4  and  5  units 
2  units  Community 

6  unit  Harris  V-15A,  1979 

Harris  845,  4  units.  22Vx",4  splicers 
If  you  plan  to  sell  equipment  contact: 

BELL-CAMP  INC 

Box  97 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 

5  UNIT  HARRIS  V-15C,  like  new,  installed 
October,  1979,  must  sell  imm^iately, 
save  $100,000. 

2  unit  Goss  (immunity,  recondition¬ 
ed,  grease  lub. 

Community  add-on  units,  reconditioned, 
grease  lub 

4  unit  News  King,  reconditioned. 

9  unit  News  King,  KJ8,  Mfg  1976/69,  availa¬ 
ble  May,  1982. 

News  King  add-on  units. 

TURNKEY  SERVICES 
Offered  exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  and  Santa  Fe  Dr,  TO  Box  15999 
Lenexa.  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 

8  UNIT  HARRIS  V22  and  V25  web  offset  press. 
V22  (4  units)  $25,000  each.  V25  (4  units) 
$28,000  each.  JFl  folder  with  quarter  folder 
(50hp  motor)  $25,000.  RBI  folder  with  quar¬ 
ter  folder  (75hp  motor)  $ 10,000.  Upper  former 
(2)  $10,000  each.  Roll  stands  with  unit.  Total 
price  $267,000.  Need  to  move  for  new 
installation,  will  sell  all  for  $210,000.  (>)ntact 
Bill  Williamson.  Houston  Community  News¬ 
papers,  (713)  452-0530. 


1966  NEWSKING,  2  units  (stacked),  2  roll 
stands  (in-line),  Newsking  folder.  15hp  motor, 
plate  bender  and  portable  one  ton  hoist  and 
frame.  Recently  cleaned  and  painted- 
complete  printing  system.  Price  as  is  Orlando 
warehouse,  %32,bOO  or  best  offer.  InterWeb 
Systems,  Inc,  PO  Box  2725,  Winter  Park  FL 
32790;  (305)  629-4330,  Telex  56-7427. 

WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE;  Spare  parts  for  Hoe, 
Scott.  Goss  and  Wood  presses,  offset  or  letter 
press. 

Portable  ink  fountains 
Cline  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  single  width  balloons 
104A  counter  stackers 
5  units  Econ-O-Web  press 
Forklifts  with  rotating  clamps 
8  units  of  Urbanite,  folder  and  balloon 
Press  #592 

Goss  Imperial  folder  Mark  II 
Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  &  used 
We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom. 

We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment. 
NORTHEAST  STORAGE 
AND  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 

(213)  257-7557 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSES 
AND  COMPONENTS 

6-14  units,  two  folders,  approximately  1972. 
Roll  stands,  motor  drives  and  miscellaneous 
accessories.  We  will  sell  complete  presses  or 
components. 

IPE(1.  INC.  97  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheeling  IL 
60090,  (312)  459-9700,  Telex  20-6766. 

TWO  GREGG  Non-stop  Imprinters,  Hi/Lo  drive 
shaft.  $15,000  each,  or  best  offer.  Write  or  call 
Production  Manager,  Bob  Fisher,  Citizen 
Publishing  Co.  Beaver  Dam  Wl  53916;  (414) 
887-0321,  ext  54. 

6-UNIT  Daily  King  I.  1971,  KJ6  half-quarter 
folder  with  balloon  former.  40  hp  drive.  All  unit 
and  roll  stands  are  stacked.  Well  maintained  in 
A1  condition.  Available  immediately.  Can  be 
seen  in  operation.  (206)  653-2519. 

8  UNITS  OF  HOE  Colormatic  with  one  3:2  fol¬ 
der,  4  humps  and  reels.  We  are  offering  this 
press  on  a  turnkey  basis  any  place  in  the  United 
States  which  will  include  purchase  of  press, 
removal,  transportation,  re-erection  in  running 
order.  All  this  for  the  sum  of  $850,000. 
Northeast  Industries,  (213)  257-7557 


GOSS  6-UNIT 
HEADLINER  PRESS 

A-80,  Double  2:1  Folder, 
Balloon  Former,  One  Half  Deck, 
Goss  RTP's,  22-%"  Cutoff,  Serial 
No.  2219,  Unit-Type  Drive.  This 
press  was  purchased  by  us, 
removed,  cleaned  and  stored  in 
good  condition.  However,  change 
in  expansion  plans  makes  it 
immediately  available  on  skids  in 
San  Antanio,  Texas. 

Opportunity  to  save  removal 
costs  and  buy  complete  press  at 
very  reasonable  price. 

Contact: 

EstH  JoiiM,  ProductiM  Manatir 
EXPRESS-NEWS  COMPANY 
San  Antonio,  Texa$ 

Tel.  No.  (512)  225-7411 

&  PUBLISHER  for  June  26,  1982 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

PRESS  CONVERSIONS 

CONVERSIONS 
INSTALLATIONS 
PRESS  REMOVAL 

Contact  Mr  Headliner,  Printing  Press  Services 
Inc,  E  34th  St,  Cleveland  OH;  (216)  883- 
8724. 

UK  factory  phone  011-44-772-797050 


TOP  PERSONNEL  and  parts  for  web  width  re¬ 
ductions  where  time,  price  and  quality  are  of 
most  importance. 

BRAMBLE  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS  INC. 
Route  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen  TX  78501 
(512)  682-7011 


HELP  WANTED 


LECTURER — Advertising  emphasis,  beginning 
August  23,  1982.  One-year  appointment;  re¬ 
newal  possible.  Salary  open  and  competitive. 
Master's  degree,  substantial  advertising 
experience  required.  Prior  teaching  experience 
preferred.  Tenure-track  possiblili^  for  person 
with  earned  doctorate  and  publication  record. 
Send  vita  before  July  28  to;  Dr.  Lee  Brown, 
Department  of  Journalism,  San  Diego  State 
University,  San  Diego  CA  92182.  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


HUMAN  RESOURCES 

We  have  an  opening  on  our  corporate  staff  for 
someone  with  a  strong  educational  background  in 
the  human  resources  field  plus  some  meaningful 
e)(perience  in  the  business  world  using  this  education. 
We  prefer  a  Master's  degree  in  Human  Resources  or 
Psychology  with  about  three  to  five  years  experience 
or  some  similar  combination.  Training  background  is 
critical. 

We  are  a  medium-sized,  multi-division  corporation 
based  in  the  Midwest,  with  a  sound  growth  pattern. 
Our  stock  is  traded  on  the  NYSE,  Our  (corporate  staff  is 
a  relatively  small,  tightly-knit  group  with  strong 
expertise  in  all  functions. 

This  position  needs  a  person  who  is  highly  moti¬ 
vated  with  outstanding  leadership,  who  can  gain 
personal  satisfaction  and  a  sense  of  achievement  in 
a  staff  role.  There  is  extensive  travel  involved. 

We  believe  we  offer  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
apply  current  human  resources  practices  and 
exceptional  gro'A/th  potential. 

To  apply  send  a  resume  detailing  background 
including  specific  achievements  in  business  to: 

Box  4442 
Editor  &  Publisher 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb(201)  289-7^.  AMS.  1290 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM  at  Louisiana  | 
State  University.  Baton  Rouge,  invites  applica-  ^ 
tions  for  an  anticipated  faculty  appointment 
starting  August  18.  1982.  Tenure-track 

Central  Av.  Hillside  NJ  07205. 

CURRENTLY  BUYING  1500  series  Goss  Sub¬ 
urban  units  and  folders  plus  Urbanite  units  and 
folders.  Reply  to  Box  4427 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH, 
with  SC  folder  unit  separate. 

Box  1983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

position  with  rank  and  salary  open  depending 
on  qualifications.  Doctorate  required.  Will 
teach  mainly  in  broadcasting  and  basic  mass 
communications.  Send  resume  and  2  refer¬ 
ences  to  Dr  John  C  Merrill,  Director,  School  of 
Journalism.  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton 
Rouge  LA  70803.  Deadline  July  9, 1982.  LSU 
is  an  equal  opportunity/affirmative  action 
employer. 

LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/25  AND  845 

BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

JOIN  OUR  CONTRACT  CREW! 

.  .  .Those  Individuals,  com- 

MULLER  227  INSERTER  in  good  operating 
condition.  Reply  to  Graphic  Management 
Associates,  Inc,  1 1  Main  St,  PO  Box  55,  South- 
boro  MA  01772;  (617)  481-8562. 

MERGANTHALER  LINOTRON  202  WANTED 
TO  BUY. 

Pat  Barnes,  (516)  484-3300 

value  of  an  E&P  ad  and  run  with  us 
on  a  regular  basis. 

Whether  it's  12,  26  or  52  times  per 
year,  we  produce  business  and  pro¬ 
fit  for  these  people.  We  offer  you 
freedom  to  rotate  your  copy  within 

NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 

4  to  6  units 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

QUARTER  FOLDER  with  or  without  labeler  or 
insert.  (Xmtact  Jerry  Babcock,  Citizen,  25  Dill 
St,  Auburn  NY  13021;  (315)  253-5311. 

our  regular  deadline  times,  month¬ 
ly  billing  and  the  best  exposure  in 
the  field. 

Reserve  your  place  now,  in  the 
most  effective  clzissified  market  in 
the  newspaper  industry. 

WE  WILL  CONSIDER  all  newspaper  presses. 
Several  presses  for  different  production  needs 
are  required,  ^x  3564,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EaP  CLASSIFIEDS  | 

Rates  Oil  Roquost  | 

WANTED 

Used  Mycre-Tek  VDT  4000  series 

(212)  752-7050 

(314)  364-2468,  Ext.  24 

1 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS  Office  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Relations  announces  two  position 
openings: 

ASSOCIATION  DIRECTOR.  Bachelor's  degree 
and  five  years  progressively  responsible 
experience  in  news  information  required. 
WRITER.  Bachelor's  depee  and  two  years  writ¬ 
ing  experience  requirecT 
Address  letter  of  application,  resume,  and  writ¬ 
ing  samples  to  Search  Office  of  Universi^  Rela¬ 
tions,  PO  Box  2239,  The  University  of  lUnsas, 


An  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmation  action  employer. 


MANAGEMENT 

SEMINAR 

Offered  by  the  Institute  of 
Journalism  Education. 
Available  to  all  desk  edi¬ 
tors,  July  25-30.  Seminar 
offers:  The  Newspaper 
Game,  a  unique  com¬ 
puterized  exercise  in  busi¬ 
ness  management  of  a  dai¬ 
ly  newspaper;  Assessment 
of  Leadership  Skills, 
group  discussion  and  one- 
on-one  sessions  with  news 
executives  and  manage¬ 
ment  experts;  Practical 
Exercises  in  Newsroom 
Management,  including 
video  taped  presentations 
and  role  playing.  Cost: 
$500  per  participant, 
includes  instruction,  all 
materials,  lunches,  2 
dinners.  Contact:  The 
Editing  Program  for 
Minority  Journalists,  Jour¬ 
nalism  Department,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona,  Tuc¬ 
son,  AZ  85721.  (602)  626- 
5777. 


Equal  Opportunity  Emplover  M/E 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  26,  1982 


KENT  STATE  UNIVERSITTs  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  seeks  a  tenure-track  assistant  professor  for 
either  public  relations  or  advertising  sequence 
with  ability  to  teach  in  both  areas.  PhD  ore- 
ferred;  minimum  requirement,  master's 
degree,  plus  two  years  of  professional 
experience.  Deadline  to  apply:  July  15,  1982. 
Serxt  letter  of  application,  transcripts  and  three 
letters  of  recommendation  to; 

Dr  Joseph  M  Harper,  Director 
School  of  Journalism 
Kent  State  University 
Kent  OH  44242 

Kent  State  University  is  an  affirmative  action, 
equal  opportunity  employer. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
University  Daily 

See  ad  in  Administrative  Section 


ADMINISTRATtVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  and  Executive  Secretly 
of  Collegian  Inc.  publisher  of  a  major  university 
daily  newspaper  and  related  publications.  Man¬ 
age  all  options  including  supervision  of  pro¬ 
fessional  production  staff,  business  adviW, 
and  news  adviser.  Advise  student  editor,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  and  their  staffs.  Submit  reports 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  with  regard  to  operations,  opmating 
budgets,  captial  budgets,  long-range  planning, 
corporate  policy  and  personnel.  Candidates 
slNMld  have  a  bachelor's  de^ee,  preferably  in 
journalism,  and  newspaper  experience.  Salary 
IS  competitive.  Send  resume  and  references  to: 
Karl  E.  Spear.  270  Materials  Research  Lab, 
University  Park  PA  16802. 


ONE  OF  OUR  CLIENTS  is  a  well  known  com¬ 
munications  company  involved  in  broaden¬ 
ing.  newspapers  and  cable  tv.  They  have  re¬ 
tained  us  to  confidentially  locate  a  Chief 
Operating  Officer  with  a  strong  operations  and 
financial  background.  The  right  individual 
should  be  experieiKed  in  both  newspapers  and 
broadcasting,  and  compensation  will  be  flex¬ 
ible  and  attractive.  Location  will  be  in  the  East¬ 
ern  half  of  the  country.  Extreme  confklentiality 
will  be  maintained.  Serxl  resume  to  Box  4440, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  for  weekly  desired  for  one  of 
industry's  newest  most  rapidly  growing  groups. 
Anyone  may  apply  if  you  are  a  hard  worker,  stick 
to  It  iierson.  Must  sell  ads  so  sales  experience 
lelpful  but  not  mandatory.  You'll  be  well  paid 
for  results  now  and  even  more  well  paid  when 
your  success  leads  to  bigger  publisher  positions 
in  our  group.  Resume  and  salary  history  to  Ken 
Mise,  Genml  Manager.  Tompkins  Media.  401 
N  Main  St,  Rochelle  IL  61068. 


RECENT  graduate  with  interests  in  both  selling 
and  writing  needed  as  management  trainee  by 
Midwest  newspaper.  Please  apply  only  if  you 
are  a  top  speller  with  a  desire  and  an  ability  to 
get  into  management.  Send  detailed  letter 
about  your  accomplishments  and  interests 
along  with  a  complex  resume  to  Box  4351, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RESEARCH  EDITOR  AND  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 
NEWS  SERVICES 
EMORY  UNIVERSITY 

Responsible  for  developing  and  implementing  a  plan  to  increase  the  awareness  of 
Emoiy  University  locally  and  nationally  through  magazines,  newspapers,  radio  and 
television.  The  editor  will  seek  newsworthy  research  projects  and  translates 
academic  and  technical  information  into  concise  and  readable  news/feature 
articles  written  for  the  lay  person.  Using  these  and  other  staff  written  articles,  the 
editor  will  produce  “Search,”  a  quarterly  research  publication  for  journalists.  In 
addition  the  editor  will  produce  "News  Tips,”  a  bi-monthly  publication  for 
journalists,  summarizing  research  projects.  As  assistant  director,  the  person  works 
with  the  director  in  implementing  news  services  programs.  The  person  assumes 
the  director's  responsibilities  in  the  director’s  absence. 

Minimum  qualifications:  B.A.  in  journalism  or  related  field;  three  to  five  years  of 
experience  in  writing  and  editing,  some  of  this  experience  should  be  with  a 
newspaper  or  magazine. 

To  apply  send  resume  and  names  and  addresses  of  three  professional  references 
along  with  three  writing  samples  by  July  9,  1982  tO; 

Research  Editor  Search 
Personnel  Department-Trinhle  Hall 
Emory  University 
Atlanta  GA  30322 


lU'.  H i  Wd* J 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
ARTIGRAPHICS 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


RISING  STAR  to  be  ^neral  manager  of  award¬ 
winning  iweely  group  in  competitive  Zone  5  mar¬ 
ket.  Much  untapped  potential.  Advertising 
background,  organizational  ability  essential. 
Business/accounting  experience  a  plus.  Box 
4445,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY  newspaper  in 
Western  ski  resort  seeks  couple  to  run  paper  for 
owner  who  is  out-of-town  often.  Must  be  famil¬ 
iar  with  all  phases  of  newspaper  publishing, 
capable  of  writing,  editing,  etc.  Income  negoti¬ 
able.  commensurate  with  abilities.  Successful 
development  of  newspaper  could  lead  to  equity 
position.  Write  Box  4448,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES— Skilled,  seasoned, 
self-starting  display  advertising  salesperson 
needed  immediately  in  the  beautiful  Northw¬ 
est.  Competitive  market,  lots  of  challenges,  lots 
of  opportuni^,  lots  of  reward.  Send  resume 
with  salary  history  to  Box  4373,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  one  small  daily 
and  three  weeklies.  Room  to  grow  with  national 

K.  Total  incentive  pay.  mid-$20's.  Write  to 
df^blishinglnc,  POBox589.  Milford  CT 
06460. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  for  small  daily  in 
Zone  6.  Must  be  able  to  train,  motivate  and 
manage  retail  and  classified  staffs.  Salary  and 
bonus.  Box  4418,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  SALESPERSON  with  community  news¬ 
paper  experience  needed  to  help  direct  sales  for 
daily,  two  weeklies.  Great  opportunity.  Write 
giving  experience,  salanr  ne^s,  references. 
Mily  Record,  Dunn  NC  28334. 


GENERAL  SALES  MANAGER 

To  50K  (Zones  4  and  9) 

REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGER 

To  38K  (Zone  9) 

DISTRICT  SALES  MANAGER 

To  28K  (Zone  4) 

Are  you  aggressive,  growth-oriented  and  $  moti¬ 
vated?  I  ^ce  people  in  the  shopper  industry. 
Please  call  or  send  resume  tO:  Dennis  Fearing. 
Multi-Media  Enterprises  Inc,  8242  Louise  Av. 
Northridge  CA  91325  (213)  344-7166. 


PHONEROOM  SUPERVISOR— Need  aggres¬ 
sive,  motivational  sales  leader  to  supervise 
phoneroom  department  of  large  weekly  chain  in 
northern  California.  Excellent  growth  potential, 
excellent  salary  plus  bonus  program.  Minimum 
two  years  supenrisory  experience.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  4451,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  ambitious,  hard-driving  per¬ 
son  who  loves  to  sell  to  manage  our  Midwestern 
suburban.  $20,000  starting  salary  plus  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  large  bonuses.  Must  have  proven 
sales  record  and  minimum  2  years  experience. 
Write  to  Box  4428,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  REPS  I 
NEEDED  IN  SEVERAL  CITIES 

Cordovan  Business  Journals,  which 
publishes  local  weekly  business  news¬ 
papers  in  12  major  U.S.  markets,  is 
interviewing  candidates  for  sales  rep 
positions  in  6  of  those  markets.  We 
seek  only  well-qualified,  professional 
print  media  reps  with  experience  in 
both  agency  and  client  presentations, 
as  well  as  selling  to  direct  accounts. 
Cities  in  which  reps  are  needed  include 
Atlanta,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles.  Miami, 
Pittsburgh  and  San  Francisco.  Cordo¬ 
van  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  E.W.  Scripps 
Company,  publishers  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  and  the  rep 
positions  described  can  be  an 
important  career  step  for  the  fully- 
qualified  applicant.  For  information 
and  an  interview,  contact  Wood 
Entwistle,  Mike  Hayes  or  Mike  Weingart 
in  Houston,  (713)  688-8811,  or  send 
resume  in  confidence  to  Cordovan 
Recruiting,  5314  Single  Rd,  Houston  TX 
77092. 


ART  DIRECTOR— Urgently  required  by  major 
metropolitan  daily  in  highly  competitive  city. 
Must  be  able  to  motivate  staff  and  have  well- 
rounded  experience  in  all  phases  of  graphics: 
charts,  maps,  illustrations  and  color  reproduc¬ 
tions.  Sends  resume  and  samples  to  Box  4394. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  AD-DESIGNER 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  searching  for  an  assis¬ 
tant  Art  Director-Designer  for  it's  Editorial  Art 
Department. 

The  position  requires  Art  Department  manage¬ 
ment  and  supervisory  experience  along  with 
ability  to  produce  exciting  informational 
graphics  and  editorial  design.  A  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  newspaper  or  magazine  design  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  Responsibilities  include  day-to-day 
opportunities  of  the  editorial  art  department 
which  now  includes  12  staff  artists  and 
designers. 

Please  submit  resume  and  non-returnable  sam¬ 
ples  of  design  work.  Qualified  applicants  will  be 
contacted.  All  applications  will  be  confidential. 
Mail  to: 

Los  Angeles  Times 
Personnel  Department 
Assistant  Art  Director 
Times  Mirror  Square 
Los  Angeles  CA  W053 
AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  FMPtOYFR 

EtklP  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


CIRCULATION 


ASSITANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  the 
Dixon  Evening  Telegraph  in  Dixon,  Illinois. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  advancement  for  right 
person.  Call  Ed  Jankowski,  business  manager. 
(815)  284-2222. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  experience.  Can  supervise  carrier,  single 
copy.  TMC  and  2nd  class  mail  delivery.  Familar 
with  phoneroom  and  warehouse  operations. 
Will  consider  all  Zones.  Box  4413,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HOME  DELIVERY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Internal  promotions  have  created  an  immediate 
opening  requiring  an  aggressive  administrator 
with  proven  organizational  and  communication 
skills.  Candidate  must  have  at  least  three  years 
of  well-rounded  hands-on  circulation  manage¬ 
ment  experience.  Ideal  opportunity  for  mana¬ 
ger  of  a  small  daily  wishing  to  progress.  Position 
reports  directly  to  Circulation  Director.  We  are  a 
Cox  Newspaper  and  offer  excellent  starting  sal¬ 
ary  and  generous  company  benefits.  Submit 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Steve  Staloch. 
Circulation  Director,  Port  Arthur  News.  PO  Box 
789,  Port  Arthur  TX  77640. 


EDITORIAL 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  BRIGHT,  aggressive,  skillful  dai¬ 
ly  newspaper  journalist  with  a  flair  for  working 
with  others,  the  Syracuse  Newspapers  would 
like  to  see  your  resume  and  clips.  The  morning 
Post-Standard  and  the  evening  Herald-Journal, 
with  a  combined  circulation  well  over 
200,000,  have  assistant  city  editor  and  assis¬ 
tant  news  editor  level  openings  for  candidates 
who  show  potential  tor  professional  grovrth.  If 
you  have  good  ideas,  the  drive  to  make  things 
happen,  and  if  you  command  the  respect  and 
go^  will  of  those  around  you,  send  your  creden¬ 
tials  to  T imothy  D  Bunn.  Syracuse  Newspapers. 
Clinton  Square.  PO  Box  4818.  Syracuse  NY 
13221. 


ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR/NEWS- 
Eastern  daily  of  100,000-plus  circulation 
seeks  assistant  managing  editor/news  with 
dedication  to  quality  journalism.  Applicants 
must  have  sound  news  judgment  and  strong 
skills  in  organization,  planning  and  personnel 
management  Experience  as  a  reporter,  editor 
and  manager  required.  Send  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  4388,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


70,000  AM  DAILY  in  SEC  country  looking  for 
talented  sports  editor  who  can  do  some  desk 
and  makeup  work.  Two  years  experience  mini¬ 
mum.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  4430, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  with  at  least  two  years 
experience  and  VDT  knowledge  to  work  rim  and 
some  makeup  and  layout.  Aggressive  news¬ 
paper  of  70,000  in  Zone  4.  Write  Box  4429, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FARM  EDITOR  for  rapidly  growing  ag- 
newspaper  with  7500  circulation  in  eleven 
counties  of  northeast  Pennsylvania,  southern 
tier  of  New  York  state.  Ideal  applicant  would 
have  agriculture  -  J-degree.  be  highly  moti¬ 
vated.  experienced,  know  photography  and 
VDTs,  page  design,  and  have  a  successful  his¬ 
tory.  Will  consider  all.  Send  resumes  to  Dennis 
Irvine,  do  THE  FARMER'S  FRIEND.  Towanda 
PA  18848. 


FEATURES  EDITOR 

Daily  newspaper  in  Yuma.  Arizona  is  seeking  an 
experienced  journalist  to  produce  lifestyle, 
food  and  religion  pages  of  18,000  circulation 
afternoon  newspaper.  It  is  a  two-person 
department,  fully  electronic  with  emphasis  on 
local  events.  Please  send  resume  and  clips  to 
Personnel  Department,  The  Yuma  Daily  Sun, 
PO  Box  271,  Yuma  AZ  85364. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER.  9100 
circulation  daily.  Central  Illinois.  One  year 
experience  or  top  journalism  grad.  Salary  $210 
per  week.  The  Daily  Leader.  Box  406,  Pontiac 
IL  61764. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  In 

EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box 
number  in  the  aij,  do  Editor  & 
Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av, 
New  York,  NY  10022.  Please 
be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response 
to  an  ad.  Include  only  materi¬ 
al  which  can  be  forwarded  in 
a  large  manilla  envelope. 


WANTED:  Sports  editor  for  98(X)  morning  daily 
in  southwestern  North  Dakota.  Staff  includes  a 
full-time  assistant.  One  year  of  daily  experience 
needed.  Send  resume  to  Lee  Ostrom.  The 
Dickinson  Press,  Dickinson  ND  58601. 


WRITER- PH  OTOGRAPHEREDITOR 
experienced  as  weekly  and  daily  newspaper¬ 
man.  college  journalism  teacher-advisor  and 
high  school  journalism  teacher-advisor  seeks 
post  editing  quality  weekly,  trade  journal, 
house  organ  or  sp^ial  interest  publication. 
Considerable  recent  experience  with  tabloid 
format.  Prefer  Texas  but  will  consider  any  loca¬ 
tion.  Contact  G  H^nes  at  (806)  293-2081 
(June)  or  (404)  327-4967  (July). 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
(Weekly) 

Kxct'llciit  opportiiiiity  on  a  weekly  speeiali/.ed  liolthy 
publieation  that  is  iiuiiiher  one  in  its  fiehl  and  lias  a  eireiila- 
tion  over  8(J,(MH).  Need  exeelleiit  leadership  ability;  provide 
eontiniiinj:  stroiij’  motivation  and  training  for  staff. 

We  are  looking  for  an  aggressive,  take  eliarge.  go-getter 
with  proven  top-noteli  reporting/editing  abilities.  Must  he 
able  to  reeogni/.e  and  overhaul  areas  that  need  it. 

Progressive  eoinnitinieations  eonipany  in  /one  .seeks  the 
individual  with  above  listed  talents.  Our  eoinpensation  and 
benefit  paekage  are  highly  eonipetitive.  Forward 
introduetory  letter  and  resnnie  to; 

Box  4452 

_ Editor  &  Publisher _ 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

We  are  seeking  an  experienced  managing  editor 
for  our  9000  circulation  award-winning  daily 
newspaper.  We  print  evenings  Monday-Friday 
and  on  Sunday  mornings.  We  have  9  people  in 
our  newsroom  and  a  front-end  system 

Junction  City.  Kansas  is  120miles  west  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City  on  Interstate  70  and  is  near  Milford 
Lake  and  Fort  Riley. 

The  salary  depends  on  your  experience  and  we 
have  an  excellent  fringe  benefit  package. 

Send  resume  or  call  John  G  Montgomery. 
Montgomery  Publications.  814  N  Washington 
St,  Junction  City  KS  6644 1 :  (9 1 3)  762-5000 


MEDICAL  WORLD  NEWS  magazine  seeks 
experienced  medical  writer  for  new  Houston 
bureau.  Must  be  familiar  with  basic  madicine 
but  journalistic  skills  weigh  more.  Considerable 
regional  travel  Send  resume  and  recent  sam¬ 
ples  to  Larry  Frederick.  Editor.  21 1  E  43rd  St, 
New  York  NY  10017. 


MONTHLY  international  newspaper  supple¬ 
ment  seeks  production  editor  with  layout/paste¬ 
up  skills.  Experience  in  copy  editing,  headline 
writing  and  knowledge  of  Spanish  a  plus.  Send 
resume  to  World  Paper,  Box  A,  44  Kilby  St, 
Boston  MA  02109. 


NEWS  EDITOR:  Immediate  opening  at  Catholic 
Bulletin,  largest  paid  circulation  weekly  in  Min¬ 
nesota.  Experience  needed  in  copy  editing,  lay¬ 
out  and  reporting.  American  Newspaper  Guild 
contract.  (Complete  package  of  fringes.  Salary 
$25,000  per  year.  Send  resume  to  Bernard 
Casserly,  Editor.  244  Dayton  Av.  St  Paul  MN 
55102. 


NEW  YORK  CITY-based  association  requires 
editor  for  making  monthly  newspaper  with 
circulation  of  40,000.  Candidates  must  have 
3-plus  years  of  newspaper  or  magazine  layout 
and  production  exjjeiience.  writing  and  editing 
skills.  Salary  mid-$20's.  Contact  Box  4435. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OHIO  DAILY  under  10.000  circulation  seeks 
managing  editor.  Lead  a  staff  of  6  and  assist 
with  local  coverage.  Modern  plant  in  a  city  of 
11,000  Send  resume  and  samples  to  Box 
4411,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SLOT  man/woman  for  Zone  3  daily.  Minimum  2 
years  experience  Must  be  able  to  do  layout 
work.  Send  resume,  tearsheets  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  4384,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR,  leading  to  sports  edi¬ 
tor  job.  Professional  experience  required  After¬ 
noon  daily  Zone  2.  Box  4412,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS/EDITOR  with  photo  experience  for 
5000  daily  in  central  Missouri.  Send  resume, 
clips,  references  and  salary  requirements  to 
Larry  Freels.  Daily  Guide.  Box  578.  Waynesville 
MO  65583 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  small  Ohio  PM  daily  We 
seek  dedicated  sports  journalist  willing  to  work 
long  hours  in  outstanding.  sjTorts- minded  com¬ 
munity.  VDT  experience  helpful.  Ohio  and 
neighboring  states  preferred.  Resumes  to 
George  Gilbertsen.  The  Chief-Union.  Box  180. 
Upper  Sandusky  OH  43351 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  fora  9100 circulation  daily, 
central  Illinois.  A  dedicated  self-starter  with  3 
years  or  more  experience  Photography,  design 
also  important.  Strong  high  school  emphasis. 
Weekly  column  Salary  in  $15,500  range  The 
Daily  Leader.  Box  406.  Pontiac  IL  61764. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR.  Large  afternoon  daily 
in  Pacific  Northwest  has  opening  for  a  sharp 
copy  editor  with  makeup  skills.  Daily 
experience  required.  Reply  to  Box  4433,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  tor  small  New  Jersey  dai¬ 
ly.  Strong  editing  and  layout  skills  a  must  New 
Jersey  experience  preferred  Box  4410.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNALISM" 
For  information,  write:  Northwest  Marketing 
Limited.  Box  3658-J.  Lacey  WA  98503. 


I  YOU  MAY  BE  THE  PERSON  we  re  looking  for. 

I  You  should  have  a  broad  liberal  arts  background 
I  and  journalism  school  okay,  but  not  essential. 

I  Several  years  portorial  experience,  perhapsona 
smaller  publication  Then  you  may  have  gone 
on  a  desk  before  becoming  an  assistant  city 
editor  or  managing  editor  on  a  medium-sized  or 
larger  publication.  Now  you  might  like  to  join  a 
leading  Northeast  community  newspaper  (Zone 
4  2)  group  which  has  ambitious  ideas  for  the 
I  future,  with  opportunity  for  growth.  Reply  to 
I  Box  4444.  Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  26,  1982 
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HELP  WANTED 
FREELANCE 


HELP  WANTED 
PRODUCTION 


HELP  WANTED 
RESEARCH 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


MORE  WRITERS  NEEDED 
Nationally  circulated,  monthly  professional 
news  journal  needs  more  freelance  writers  to 
report  locally  on  rapidly  expanding  home  health 
care  industry.  Professional  associations  lo¬ 
cated  in  most  state  capitals.  Ideal  opportunity 
for  additional  income  for  established  reporters, 
medical  or  not.  Send  resume  and  clippings  to 
Bill  Mitchell,  ffome  Health  Journal,  3100  Uni¬ 
versity  Blvd,  South,  Suite  111,  Jacksonville  EL 
32216. 


STRINGERS  NEEDED  to  cover  Western  enern/ 
environmental  issues  for  regional  bi-weekly. 
Send  resume/clips  to  High  Country  News.  Box 
K,  Lander  WY  82520. 


STRINGERS 


Financial  News 


Well  established,  high  standard  business  news¬ 
paper  offers  steady  assignments  to  currently- 
employed,  top-caliber  reporters  (not  currently 
stringing  for  financial  publication)  to  be  our 
"eyes  and  ears"  on  bank/thrift/credit  union 
marketing  and  promotions  stories.  Aggressive, 
serious  hard-news  diggers  only  -  no  economic 
theorists,  press-release  followers  or  “yester¬ 
day's  case-history"  buffs  need  apply.  We're  a 
solid,  reputable  publishing  company  that  aims 
for  good  news  journalism  in  every  story.  Send  us 
specifics  on  your  present  and  past  journalism 
experience  (no  general  "queries,"  please)  and 
be  sure  to  enclose  three  samples  which  we'll 
return  promptly.  Box  4436,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOB  LEADS 


PR/EDITORIAL  jobs  nationally.  Twice-a-month 
subscription  rates.  M  Sternman,  68-38  Yellow¬ 
stone,  Forest  Hills  NY  11375. 


MAILROOM 


ASSISTANT  MAILROOM  FOREMAN 
Zone  9  daily  newspaper  seeks  an  experienced 
supervisor  with  exposure  to  unionized 
environment.  Knowledge  of  Signode,  stackers 
and  tying  machines  would  be  helpful.  This 
position  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
become  the  foreman  for  the  right  candidate. 
Salary  and  benefits  package.  Box  4450,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS  MANAGER 

Need  quality-conscious  press  manager, 
experienced  in  web  offset  operation  and 
knowledgeable  in  Goss  Urbanite  press. 
Excellent  salary,  company  benefits  and  good 
working  conditions.  Zone  6.  Call  John  Han¬ 
cock,  (713)  779-4444. 


PRESS  SUPERINTENDENT 

An  opportunity  to  grow  in  the  Sunbelt  with  a 
mid-sized,  dual-daily  newspaper. 

We  are  looking  for  an  individual  to  take  direct 
responsibility  Tor  the  third  shift  with  the  growth 
potential  to  supervise  the  entire  press 
operation. 

The  person  we  chose  must  have  strong  man¬ 
agerial  skills  and  be  maintenance-oriented. 
Urbanite  experienced  required  along  with  the 
ability  to  produce  top-quality  color  work  for 
both  our  daily  newspaper  and  heavy  com¬ 
mercial  work. 

We  are  a  Zone  4  daily  newspaper  that  needs  a 
top-quality  press  superintendent.  Please  send 
your  resume  to  Box  4417,  Editor  &  Publisher 
today. 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER  for  28,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  printed  on  9  unit  Urbanite.  We  also  do 
commercial  printing.  Proven  management  abil¬ 
ity  coupled  with  hands-on  press  experience  is 
required.  In  addition  to  living  on  the  Texas  Gulf 
Coast,  we  offer  excellent  starting  salary  and 
generous  benefits.  Include  salary  history  with 
resume  and  mail  to  Box  4449,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  All  applications  will  be  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence. 


PRODUCTION 


DATA  PROCESSING-SYSTEMS  ANALYST 
Specialty  daily  newspaper-Zone  2.  presently 
expanding  nationally.  Heavy  experience  with 
communications,  system  analysis,  typesetting. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements.  Box 
4370,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEM  PERSON  needed  vrho 
has  at  least  two  year's  experience  on  HP3(XX), 
plus  like  amount  of  work-time  programming  in 
Cobal  on  a  3000-,  must  have  background  work¬ 
ing  with  Image  &  Query  to  be  considered.  Per¬ 
manent  position  with  opportunity  tor  growth  - 
salary  depends  on  experience  and  ability.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Personnel 
Department,  The  Fresno  Bee,  1626  E  St.  Fres¬ 
no  CA  93786.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


OFFSET  PREPARATORY  SUPERVISOR.  Zone 
5  metropolitan  daily  newspaper  has  an 
immed  iate  open  ing  for  an  offset  supervisor  with 
camera,  stripping,  and  platemaking  knowl¬ 
edge.  Candidates  should  also  have  the  manage¬ 
ment  skills  to  assist  in  all  administrative  areas 
of  operating  a  fast-paced  department  utilizing 
state-of-the-art  offset  preparatory  equipment. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  the  right  individual. 
Please  send  resume  for  confidential  considera¬ 
tion  to  Box  4434,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


A  MANAGER  with  experience  in  all  phases  of 
newspapers  plus  MBA  degree  wants  position  on 
your  newspaper.  Box  4403,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER.  AGGRESSIVE, 
knowledgeable  all  phases  newspaper 
operations.  Profit  and  people  oriented,  with 
solid  record  of  substantially  lowering  operating 
costs.  Proven  record.  Highest  references.  Box 
4231,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WHERE  DO  I  BELONG? 

Production  Manager  with  experience  in  circula¬ 
tion,  editorial,  advertising.  Reputation  for 
innovation  without  losing  touch  with  tradition. 
Good  home,  opportunity  to  contribute  more 
important  than  title.  Box  4386,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING 


I  LOVE  SELLING  ADVERTISING  and  have  one 
year  of  experience  with  rural  newspaper.  Hard¬ 
working.  energetic  and  not  afraid  to  go  after  new 
accounts  or  sell  promotions.  Write  Sox  4409, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES/MANAGEMENT— To  newspaper 
industry,  well  connected,  successful  track  rec¬ 
ord.  East  and  South,  resumes  and  references. 
J.  Keffer,  3550  Hoarrowgate  Rd,  York  PA 
17402;  (717)  755-6530. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


POLITICAUEDITORIAL  ARTIST  seeking  an  en¬ 
try  position  in  a  newspaper  or  magazine  art 
department.  Call  Deryl  at  (313)  385-9261. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  small  daily,  30 
years  experience.  Good  man  desires  change. 
Box  4419,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  REQUEST 
TO  ALL 
ADVERTISERS: 

To  help  US  expedite  your  ques¬ 
tions,  claims  and  payments 
regarding  classified  invoices, 
please  return  the  yellow  copy  of 
the  invoice  with  your  payment, 
and  refer  to  the  invoice  number 
in  all  correspondence  regarding 
your  bill.  This  will  assure  proper 
credit  to  your  account. 

THANK  YOU: 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT 


CABLE  TELEVISION  publishing  company  seek¬ 
ing  polished,  aggressive  space  salesper^  to 
call  on.  manage  and  service  cable  television 
clients.  Dramatic  people,  organizational  and 
negotiating  skills  a  must.  Respond  by  mail  only 
to  QV  Publishing,  250  E  Hartsdale  Av,  Hait- 
sdale  NY  1053(1 


SALES 


SALES  MANAGER-TRADE  PUBLICATION 
Knowledge  of  produce  industry  is  an  asset. 
Unique  opportunity  for  personal  advancement. 
Zone  2.  Send  resume  to  Box  4345,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RETIREMENT  of  a  senior  sales  representative 
creates  a  career  for  a  display  adver itisng  repre¬ 
sentative  with  experience  on  a  daily  newspaper. 
Contact  Advertising  Director.  Las  Vegas  Re¬ 
view-Journal.  PO  Box  70.  Las  Vegas  NV  89125- 
0070.An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  experience.  Can  supervise  carrier,  single 
copy,  TMC  and  2nd  class  mail  delivery.  Famil¬ 
iar  with  phoneroom  and  warehouse  operations. 
Will  consider  all  Zones.  Box  4413,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCUUTION  MANAGER  20  years  experience 
AM  and  PM  daily  and  Sunday.  Vast  range  of 
experience,  EDP  systems  development,  ABC, 
TMC,  Little  Merchant.  Motor  Routes 
Deale^ips,  Single  copy  sales,  very  strong  on 

Rsrsonnel  recruitment  and  retention.  John 
all.  1519  N  Hughes,  Little  Rock  AR  72207, 
(501)  663-8658. 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  SPORTS  editor,  27,  at 
40,000  AM  in  competitive  market,  (^puter 
manager:  former  city  editor;  J-grad.  Looking  tor 
quality  paper  in  quality  area.  Box  4414,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  DESKMAN,  34.  strong  on 
graphics,  heads  and  financial  skills  s^s  job 
on  major  metro  or  supervisory  position  on  small¬ 
er  daily.  Lost  my  current  job  when  Cleveland 
Press  folded.  Ed  Van  Herik,  1478  Maile,  Lake- 
wood  OH  44107.  (216)  521-3482. 


CREATIVE  ENERGY — J-grad  wants  reporting 
position  in  Zones  3,  4.  5.  Two  metro 
internships.  (219)  291-0562.  1376  E 
Berkshire  Dr.  South  Bend  IN  46614. 


DILIGENT,  energetic  journalist  with  VDT  know¬ 
how  wants  to  put  her  newspaper  and  magazine 
experience  into  your  metro  DC/suburban  Virgi¬ 
nia  publication.  Clips  and  references  on  requ¬ 
est.  Box  4323,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  with  strong  design/layout  skills  seeks 
desk  position  with  small  daily  or  suburban 
weekly.  13  years  experience  with  community 
and  worldwide  newspapers.  Box  4415,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPER I  ENCE0^(«  weekly  editor  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge  on  daily.  East  Coast.  Sports  back^ound, 
photography.  Zone  2.  Box  4441,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FULL  OF  IT— Ideas,  drive,  skills,  integrity, 
accuracy,  plus  12  years  editing  and  rep^iiw 
experience.  Interested  in  making  good  Zone  2 
weekly  even  better.  Box  4432,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  POSSESS  A  MA  and  a  BA  m  journalism;  seek¬ 
ing  a  J-O-B  In  journalism.  Limited  experience 
with  two  major  dailies  and  two  PR  interships. 
Any  Zone.  Write  to:  Thomas  TorrefKe,  6570 
Connell  Rd.  College  Park  GA  30349  or  call 
(404)  964-6851. 


SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR,  five  years 
experience  (with  mid-size  daily  and  magazine) 
seeks  move  to  medium  level  daily  or  metro. 
Experience  ranges  from  ^eps  to  pros.  Good 
writing,  editing  skills,  umtact  Tom,  (314) 
423-0190. 


VERSATILE  REPORTER/photographer.  5  years 
on  one  daily,  seeks  genml  assimment  spot. 
Prefer  daily  in  Zones  5.  6,  7,  8.  9.  Box  4363, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


You  May  Take  One  Giant 
Step... 

towarcj  a  better  pb 
by  placing  your  ad  in  E&P’s 
Positions  Wanted  section! 


WANTED:  (topy  desk  job  with  larger  Arizona  or 
California  daily.  2V7  years'  experience  on  small 
daily  as  feature  editor/Sun^  news  editor/ 
writer,  plus  much  student-newspaper  work. 
Master's  degree;  top  grades.  Attractive  lay^t. 
accurate  heads,  precise  editing.  Knows  AP 
Stylebook,  VDTs.  Kerry  McVeigh,  2134  Gates 
Av,  KT.gman  AZ  8^1. 


YOU  NEED  a  newsroom  pro  with  top  training, 
experience,  references.  I  NEED  a  challenging 
job  with  good  future.  Let'stalk  today.  Available 
by  choice.  Dave,  (316)  321-2097. 


FREELANCE 


(X)PY  EDITING  and  proofreading— freelancer 
with  experience  on  two  national  publications. 
References  available.  Michael  Shinn,  920 
Lawrence  St,  Madison  Wl  53715. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


EXPERIENCED  PHOTOJOURNALIST— Young, 
talented,  aggressive.  Have  2  years  on  small 
daily  shooting  essays,  general  and  spot  news, 
sports,  and  features.  Will  relocate  to  produce 
most  impressive  photojournalism  you  have 
seen.  All  offers  considered.  Patrick  Sandor,  4 
Chaplin  Dr.  8uffalo  NY  14223.  (716)  836- 
6105. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER.  Knowledge,  front  to 
back.  Proven  record  increasing  productivity 
while  lowering  operating  costs.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  8ox  4230,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  John  H.  McMillan 
Thoughts  on  newspaper  standards 


1.  Is  the  newspaper  accurate?  What 
techniques  are  used  to  encourage  accura¬ 
cy:  Internal  critiques?  Questionnaires  to 
persons  mentioned  in  news  stories?  Edit¬ 
ing  of  all  material  by  at  least  two  persons? 
What  is  the  policy  on  changing  photo 
images  and  explaining  use  of  unusual 
lenses? 

2.  Does  the  newspaper  correct  errors  in 
a  systematic  fashion?  Does  the  news¬ 
paper  have  standard  place  in  its  format 
for  corrections?  Are  major  errors  cor¬ 
rected  in  more  visible  ways? 

3.  Is  the  newspaper  fair?  Do  reports  on 
controversy  include  all  points  of  view?  If 
not,  are  readers  told  why? 

4.  If  the  content  of  special  sections  is 
not  controlled  by  the  news  department,  is 
that  fact  made  wholly  clear  to  readers?  If 
the  content  is  controlled  by  the  news 
department,  are  the  standards  any  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  that  regulate  other  news 
content? 

5.  When  the  newspaper  uses  con¬ 
fidential  sources,  does  it  explain  to  read¬ 
ers  why  the  identity  of  the  sources  is  not 
made  public?  Does  the  editor  know  the 
identity  of  the  sources? 

6.  Is  the  origin  of  all  statements  and 
information  that  might  be  disputed  clear¬ 
ly  attributed? 

7.  Is  all  opinion  and  analysis  clearly 
labeled? 

8.  Do  headlines  accurately  summarize 
news  stories? 

9.  Do  all  reports  on  public  opinion  poll¬ 
ing  include  (a)  the  dates  of  interviews,  (b) 
a  summary  of  the  methodology,  (c)  the 
size  of  the  sample,  and  (d)  the  probable 
margin  of  error?  Are  the  size  of  the 
“undecided”  or  “no  opinion”  segments 
clear? 

10.  Is  all  advertising  that  could  be  con¬ 
fused  with  news  matter  clearly  labeled? 

11.  “Boosterism”  ought  to  be  a  con¬ 
cern,  although  no  two  people  will  always 
agree  on  what  that  term  means.  Are 
adjectives  held  to  a  minimum  in  reporting 
the  doings  of  non-profit  organizations. 
Are  critics  of  non-profit  organizations 
like  the  United  Way  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce  worthy  of  news  coverage 
while  at  the  same  time  applying  the  same 
standards  to  those  organizations  as  it 
would  to  government,  business  and  orga¬ 
nized  labor? 

12.  If  the  name  of  a  special  interest 
group  does  not  clearly  describe  its  nature, 
is  its  basic  function  elaborated? 

13.  When  statistics  are  summarized  in 
words  (a  story  on  the  unemployment 
rate’s  change,  for  example)  do  the  sub- 

( John  H.  McMillan  is  publisher  of  Salem 
(Ore.)  Statesman-Journal.  His  25-point 
checklist  was  prepared  for  a  discussion  at 
the  American  Press  Institute.) 
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tieties  of  language  match  the  precision  of 
numbers?  A  rise  of  10%,  for  example,  is 
not  an  increase  of  “skyrocketing”  pro¬ 
portions. 

14.  How  does  the  newspaper  report  on 
itself  and  on  the  newspaper  business? 
Does  an  editor  write  a  weekly  column  to 
readers  about  the  news  business?  Does  a 
business  reporter’s  assignment  include 
the  newspaper?  If  so,  how  is  that  report¬ 
er’s  copy  edited? 

15.  Does  every  complaint  get  answered 
by  the  news,  advertising  or  circulation 
department? 

16.  How  is  the  reader  represented  to 
the  newspaper?  Ombudsman?  Local 
press  council?  Periodic  meetings  with 
readers? 

17.  Are  efforts  made  to  help  advertising 
salesman  and  district  circulation  manag¬ 
ers  understand  the  responsibilities  of  the 
daily  newspaper?  (Of  equal  importance  to 
effective  newspaper  operations,  of 
course,  are  attempts  to  acquaint  news 
professionals  about  the  non-news 
activities  of  newspapers.) 

18.  Is  the  rate  card  forthright?  Is  the 
rate  card  adhered  to  so  that  all  equivalent 
classes  of  advertisers  are  treated  on  the 
same  basis? 

19.  What  are  the  newspaper’s  practices 
on  advertising  acceptability? 

20.  Are  all  bills  (a)  accurate  and  (b) 
forthright  in  stating  any  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  sale  in  circulation? 

21.  Does  the  newspaper  pay  its  bills 
promptly? 

22.  Does  the  newspaper  each  day  make 
clear  how  its  editors  and  other  executives 
can  be  contacted?  Does  the  newspaper 
make  clear  daily  how  letters  to  the  editor 
are  handled?  Does  the  newspaper  per¬ 
iodically  indicate  how  weddings,  engage¬ 
ments  and  other  news  matter  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  newspaper?  How  does  the 
newspaper  make  clear  how  editorial  poli¬ 
cy  is  formulated? 

23.  How  does  the  newspaper  provide 
First  Amendment  access  to  its  readers 
through  letters,  guest  opinions,  editorial 
board  visitations  and  the  like? 

24.  Does  the  Page  One  news  selection 
over  a  period  of  time  emphasize  what  is 
important  in  the  lives  of  the  citizenry  in 
the  newspaper’s  region  of  publication, 
rather  than  the  bizarre  and  unusual  else¬ 
where? 

25.  Does  the  newspaper  have  a  code  of 
ethics  that  covers  such  topics  as  junkets, 
freebies,  freelancing,  public  relations 
work  (both  paid  and  volunteer)  and  the 
like? 

In  summary,  does  the  newspaper  level 
at. every  point  with  its  news  sources,  its 
advertisers  and  its  subscribers? 


HOW  CAN  THAT  BE?— UPl  cele¬ 
brated  its  75th  anniversary  on  June  21. 
Several  newspaper  received  plaques  hon¬ 
oring  75  years  of  uninterrupted  service 
since  June  21,  1907.  But  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Daily  News  insisted  it  should  have 
an  85-year  plaque.  Confused  UPl  officials 
finally  figured  out  why.  The  News  joined 
the  Publishers  Press  in  1897,  10  years 
before  E.W.  Scripps  combined  that  press 
association  with  two  others  to  form  United 
Press.  The  Springfield  Daily  News  kept 
receiving  UPl — for  85  years  of  service. 
Judith  W.  Brown,  editor  of  the  Herald, 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  and  chairman  of  the 
UPl  New  England  Newspaper  Advisory 
Committee  is  shown  presenting  the  special 
plaque  to  Daily  News  editor  Richard 
Garvey. 

AP  unveils  portable 
electric  darkroom 

Associated  Press  unveiled  the  Mini¬ 
electric  Darkroom  at  the  AN  PA  Produc¬ 
tion  Management  Conference  in  Dallas 
this  week. 

AP  said  the  desk-top  equipment  can  be 
a  building  block  for  technological  adv¬ 
ances  in  news  gathering  such  as  a  front- 
end  system  to  newspaper  pagination.  It  is 
also  expected  to  lead  eventually  to  quick¬ 
er  transmission  of  photographs  over  the 
AP’s  Laserphoto  network. 
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*Dne  of  the  reasons  we  bought  a 
Harris  V-15D  is  the  fact  that 
it’s  a  Harris!’ 


Barbara  Barbour,  President,  B&B  Associates,  Inc.,  South  Windsor,  Ct. 


“We’d  been  using  Harris  presses  all 
along,  but  as  business  grew,  we  needed 
newer  and  faster  equipment.  We  turned 
to  Harris  again  because  we’d  been  so 
pleased  with  them  in  the  past.  And  not 
just  because  of  their  superior  equip¬ 
ment.  Harris  service  is  outstanding.  We 
were  impressed  with  their  helpful,  co¬ 
operative  attitude  and  the  time  they 
were  willing  to  spend  with  us. 

“We  print  a  lot  of  newspaper  inserts. 
Our  customers  are  demanding  more 
color  now,  and  thanks  to  the  brush 
dampening  system  on  the  V-15D,  we 


often  now.  With  two  folders  we  can 
makeready  at  one  end,  while  a  job  is 
running  off  the  other. 

“We  feel  our  Harris  V-15D  is  a  great 
investment.  Not  only  does  it  offer 
tremendous  flexibility  and  high  speed, 
the  print  quality  is  exceptional!’ 

For  further  information  on  the  V-15D 
and  other  Harris  web  offset  presses, 
write  Market  Services  Department, 
Harris  Corporation,  Commercial  Press 
Division,  P.  0.  Box  61485,  D/FW 
Airport,  Dallas,  TX  75261.  Telephone 
(817)  481-5744. 


can  give  it  to  them.  Better  and  faster. 
The  nonheatset  reproduction  lays  down 
a  sharp,  beautiful  dot  and  is  very  ‘for¬ 
giving’  on  some  of  the  lower-grade 
stock  we  have  to  use. 

“The  double-ended  feature  on  the 
V-15D  lets  us  print  more  than  one  insert 
at  a  time— which  we’re  doing  quite 


mean 

in  the  Memphis  ADi. 
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HIGH  INCOME 
WORKING  WOMEN 

48% 

...  of  the  working  women 
living  in  the  Memphis  ADI 
(with  incomes  of  $25,000  or 
more)  read  one  or  BOTH  of 
our  newspapers  on  an  aver¬ 
age  weekday. 


UPSCALE 

EDUCATION 

67% 

...  of  adults  in  the  Memphis 
ADI  (age  18  and  over)  with  a 
college  education  read  The 
Commercial  Appeal,  Mem¬ 
phis  Press-Scimitar  or  BOTH 
on  an  average  weekday. 


PROFESSIONAL 

MANAGERIAL 

64% 

...  of  adults  in  the  Memphis 
ADI  who  are  employed  full  or 
part  time  in  professional  and 
managerial  positions  read 
one  or  BOTH  of  our  newspa¬ 
pers  on  an  average  weekday. 


SOURCE:  URBAN  &  ASSOCIATES  1981 


The  Memphis  Area  of  Dominant  Influence  covers  an  area  extending  to  35  counties  in  four  states.  It  is 
the  heart  of  our  76-county  Memphis  market  and  a  prime  target  for  advertisers.  The  Commercial  Appeal 
(daily  and  Sunday)  and  The  Press-Scimitar  (evening)  deliver  a  high  concentration  of  your  best  prospects 
in  the  Memphis  ADI  for  greater  return  on  your  advertising  dollar. 

For  demographics  and  target  marketing  information,  contact  Marketing 
Services  (901)  529-2226. 

/(^empljis 
Omuneitial  /  Pt&ss- 
c/4ppeal  j  Scimitar^ 

Memphis  Publishing  Company,  495  Union,  Memphis,  Tn.  38101 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS  Represented  Nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith  Inc. 

Mid-South  Magazine  Represented  Nationally  by  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 
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